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The Sailor 


H e was lifting bis knjes hi^ and putting his hgnd ugi, when I 
first saw him, as if; crossing die roac^ through that stringing 
rain, he were breaking thr6ugh. the bead curtair^of a Pernambuco 
bar. I knew he* was going^to stop^me. This paA of the Euston 
Road is a beat of the men whcr want a cup of tea or their fare to a 
job in Lutqfi or some outlying town. 

“Beg pardon, ^hum,” he said in an anxious hot-potato voice 
“Is that Whitechapel?” 

He pofrjted to the traffic clogged in the rain farther down where 
the ekctric signs;wey printing off the advertisements anjJ daubing 
them on the wet road^. Goatless, Vi th a smudged triJ^ hat on the 
back of his head that a curl 8f boot-polish Mack hair glistered 
wUh raindrof)s over his^oreh|ad, he s^od tbgre squeefing the 
water in his boots aijd looking at me, from his bilious eyes, like a i 
mafi drowning and screaming for help in two fee? of water and 
wonderingi why the crcfwd is laughing. 

“That’s St Pancras,” I said. 

“Oh, Gawd,” he said, fiutting his hand to his jaw lif^a man 
with toothache. “I’m all messe|J up.”^nd he moved on at once, 
gaping at the lights ahead. 

“Here, wait,^ I said. “Which part of Whitechapel do you 
want? Where have you come from?” 

“Surrey Docks,” he said. “They said it was near Surrey I>ocks, 
see, but they put me wron^. I bin on the road since ten this 
morning.” 

“Acton,” he read a bus sign aloud, recalling t^ie ooiiom oi me 
day’s misery. “I bin there,” and fascinated^ watQiied|the bus out 
of sight. 

The man’s worried mouth dropped open. He was soc^efti^His 
clothes were Black with damp. The smell of it eSme off him. The 
rain stained from the shoulders of his suit^past^the amipits over * 
the fibs to the wais% It spread from dark blobs oveFnis knees to 
his thighs. He wjis a greasy-looking man, once fat^^ana tHfe fat had 
gone down unevenly like a deflating blac^der. He wa?t:aljning as 
I spoke to hiifi. 
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A sailor, of course, and lost. Hopelessly, "blindly lost. I cal- 
culated that he ifyist have wandered twenty miles that day 
exhausting a genius for misdirection. 

“Herf,” I‘said. ‘^You’r^ soaked. Cpmc and h^vj a drink.*’ 

There was a pHblic-house near by. Hj looked away at once. 

“I never toijph it,” he said. “It’S temptation.” 

I thint it was that jyorq \A^icI% convmiced me the sailor was 
my kind of man. I am, on tne vyhole, glad to ^y that I am a 
puritan, and tHIfe^ord temptation weSit home, painfully, pleasur- 
ably, excitingly and intimately familiar. A most stimulating and 
austerely gregarious word^ it indicates either the irresistible hypo- 
crite or the fellow-struggler with sin. I couldn’t let him go after 
that. 

Presently we were in a cafe drinking acrid Indian ttil. 

“Offa^ship?” I. said. 

He look^^t me. as if I werd a n^agician who could read his 
soul. 

“Th 4 nk Gawd^I stopped you,” he said. ‘T kfp’ stepping people 
all day and they messed me up, ljut you befn straight.” 

He gave irL his papers, his discharge paper, his pension form, 
official letters,^as he said this, like a chil(i handing himself over. 
Albert Edward Thompson, they said, cook, born ’96, invalided 
out ofjtlfc service two years before. Solne was not just off a ship. 

“They’re clean,” he said suspiciously when I asked him about 
this. “I got ulcers, riddled with ulcers for fouiteen years.” 

He had no job, and that worried him, because k was the winter. 
He had ganged on the road, worked in a circus, had been a waiter 
in an Italian restaurant. But what worried him much more was 
getting to Whitechapel. He made it sound to me as though for 
two year^ he had been threshing about the/:ountry, dished by one 
job and another^ in a less and less successful attempt to get there. 

“What job are youi going to do?” I said. 

“I don’t «now,” he said. ‘ 

“Ws a bad time,” I said. 

“I fait on my fcet,” he said, “like I done with y^u.” 

We sat opposite tp ^ach other at the table. He stared at the 
people in ^ caf6 with his appalled eyebalJ^S. He was scared of 
them, aAdShey^ looked scared too. He looked although he was 
going tj gi^ a yell and spring at them; in fact, he was likelier 
to Ifave gone down orl his knees to them*^ and to* hat^e started 
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sobbing. ^They couldn’t know this. 'And then he and I looked at 
each other and the look discovered that w^were^he only two 
decent, trustworthy men in a seedy and grabbing world.* Within 
the*next two hours I had given him a job. I yas chum np longer, 
but “Sir”". “UhuiB” wjis anarchy and the name of any twisty 
^bleeder you knocked jm aggftnst, bi^ “sir” (for^Thonjpson, out 
of the naval nursery) was hifrar^y^ orcjer, pay-day and peace. 

I was living alone in the country in those da]^. I had no one to 
look after me. I gave Albeft Thonfpson some m<?ney, I took him 
to Whitechapel and wrote dovvn the directions for his journey to 
my house. % 

The bungalo^ where 1 lived was small and stood just under 
the brow of a hill. The country was hi^h and stony there. The 
roads brt)|e up into lanes, the lanes sank into woods and cottages 
weredsw. The o^k \^oods were naked and as graen as canker. They 
stood like old men, and hfiow^them were «weetii(|fentations of 
larch where tlft rjockwork pheasants went orff like toys in the 
rainy afternobns. nig^t you^heard a ftrm dog bark lik^a pistol 
and the oceanic soupd of the trees, anosometimes, over an hour i 
ancf a half’s walk away, the whistle of a train. But th&t was all. The 
few peopte looked as though they had grown o^it of the land, 
sticks and stones in cloth; they were old people chiefly. In the one 
or two bigger houses the^^were childless. It was derelic^c^untry; 
frost with its teeth fast in the ground, the wind running finer than 
sand through a changeless sky or the solitary dribtle of water in 
the butts and tlfe rain legging it over the grass — that was all one 
heard or saw there. 

“Gawd!” said Thompson when he got there. “I thought I’d 
never strike the place.” Pale, coatless again in the wet, his hat 
tipped back from a face puddingy and martyred, he caane up the 
hill with the dancing step of a man treading on ngils. He had been 
lost again. He had travelled by the wroAg train, even by the 
wrong line, he had assumed tha*t, as in 'towns, ^t was safest to 
follow the crowd. But country crowds soon scatter. He hai^een 
following peofie — it sounded to me — to half thetottages for i^es 
around. 

“Then I come to^Jie Common,” he said. *'i didn’ fljjke the look 
of that. I*kept r*und it.” 

At last some girl had shown him the way. 

I calmed hifn down. We got to my houle and I took him td his 
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room. He sat down on the bed and told me the story a^ain. He 
took off his ‘ boots ^^nd socks and looked at* his blistered feet, 
murmuring to tl^iem as they were a pair of orphans. ‘There was 
a womaij in the trai^ with ^ kid, he said, fand to amjise the kid he 
had taken out his'^ack-knife. The womap called the gtiard. 

After we ha4.eaten and I had settled in I weeit for a walk that 
afternoon. The pleasuije ot-li^. in^^the country for me is in its 
monotony. One Y^derstands how much of living is habit, a long 
war to which people, plants and anilnals have settled down. In 
the country one expects nothing of people; they are themselves, 
not bringers of gifts. In tQwns one asks too little or much of 

them. ‘ , 

The drizzle had stopj^ed when I went out, the afternoon was 
warmer and inert and the dull stench of cattle hung ovej: tne grass. 
On my w^ay down-' the hill I passed the bimgalo^v which wiis my 
nearest neighbour . I could see Ae r(?>of as pink as a slice of salt 
ham, from the top of my garden. The bungalow ten years old. 
A chick'en man h^d built^it. Now the wof)dwork wa^ splitting and 
shrinking, the garden was rank, two or thrq^^ larches, which the 
rabbits had bfcen at, showed above the dead grass and there was 
a rose-bush. TJlhe bush had one frozen dnd worm-eaten flower 
which would stick there half the winter. The history of the 
bungalp^ was written in the tin bath Ky the side door. The bath 
was full of gin, beer and whisky b^Dttles, discarded after the week- 
end parties of many tenants People took the place for ever and 

then, after a month or two, it chahged hands. A business man, 
sentimental about the country, an invalid social worker, a couple 
with u motor bicycle, an inseparable pair of school-teachers with 
big legs and jumping jumpers; and now there was a woman I 
Hardly saw, a Colonel’s daughter, but Ihe place was said to 
belong to a mai\ in the Northampton boot trade. 

A gramophor,e way playing when I walked by. Whenever I 
passed, the Colonel’s daughter was either playing the gramophone 
or digging in the garden. She was a small girl in her late twenties, 
with a Dig kno^ledgeablc-lookmg head under tAbacco-brown 
curls, and the gnrde^ fork was nearly as big as herself. Her 
gardening jiSver lasted long. It consisted usi^^lly of digging up a 
piece of the ma/ted lawn in order to bury tins; bat she went at it 
intensely, drawing back the fork until her hair fell over her face 
and^the sweat stood onfher brow. She always had* a cigarette in 
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her mouth, aifd evCry now and theathe carnation skih of her face-, 
with its warm, dark blue eyes, would be dtetortei and turned 
crimson violent bronchial coughing. Wlien this stopped she 
womld straighten up, thg delicacy came back to her skin and she 
would say^ “(bh, CJirist. Oh, bloody hell,” and.ybu noticed at the 
end of every speech the*fine light eyebrow would'rise a little and 
the lid of the eye belc^ it w^uld qifiver. This wink, Ae limpid 
wink of the G<jloners daughter, ^ou noticed at once. You won- 
dered what it meant and jtlanned.to find out. ?^was as startling 
and enticing as a fish rising, and you dtscovered when you went 
after it thal the Colonel’s dai^hter was the hardest drinking and, 
most blasphemous piece of apparent diilflish innocence you had 
ever seeij. Old men in pubs gripped thek* sticks, went Scarlet and 
said somesDne ought to take her drawers down and give her a 
tann^g. ? got a sort of fame from being ^ neighbour of the 
Colonel’s daughter. “Who^ the* piece we sj-w doj^ tKe road?” 
people asked. 

“Her father’s irf the Army.” 

•“Not,” two or three (?f theAi said, fflf- this kind of wit spreads ^ 
liko/ineasles, “the Salvation Army.” The) said I wms a dirty dog. 
But I harcUy knew the Colonel’s daughter. Across a field she would 
wave, utter her obscenity, perform her wink and edge off on her 
slight legs. Her legs were got very good. But if we met faej to face 
on the road she became embarrassed, and nervous; this was one 
of her dodges. “Still alone?” she said. 

“Yes. And you?” 

“Yes. What do you do about sex?” 

“I haven’t got any.” 

“Oh, God, I wish I’d met you before.” 

When I had friends^she wbuld come to the house. SJje daren*t 
come there when I was alone, she said. Every ni^ht, she said, she 
locked and bolted up at six. Then the w^nk — it was a wink. 
The men laughed. She did not wtint to be raped, shi said. Their 
wives froze and some curled up as if they had geft the bligl^t and 
put their haiUjs hard on their husbands’ arms. But the ftw times 
she came to the house when I was alone, the CJplonel’s daughter 
stood by the door, the full length of the room away,®with a guilty 
look on Hbr fac^ ^ 

When I came back from my walk the gramophonejfad stopped. 
The Coloftel’sPdaught^r was standing at t^e door of her bungalow 
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with her sleeves rolled up, a pail of water ’besifie her and a 
scrubbing-br^ish in<her hand. 

“Hulk),” she said awkwardly. 

“Hullo,” I-safd. 

“I see you’ve gat Ihe Navy down here. I didn’t kAow you were 
that way.” 

“I thotl^ht you would ha^e guessf d that^straight away,” I said. 

“I found him on the common crying this morning. You’ve 
broken his heart.® Suddenly she wasctaken by a ht of coughing. 

“Well,” she said. “Ev6Vy day brings forth something.” 

, When I got to the gate of mv bufngalow I saw that^t*any rate 
if Thompson could do Nothing else he could bring forth smoke. 
It was travelling in thick brown funnel-puffs* from ijie short 
chimney of the kitchen. The smoke came out with sueh dense 
streaming^ energy fhat the house looked like^ a destroyer r^icing 
full steam alf^ad intp the wave o:? hiflp?. I went down the path to 
the kitchen and Igoked inside. There was Thompson, not only 
with hi^sleeves rolled up but his trousers also, and he was shovel- 
ling coal into the Icitchen® with thfe garden spade, the face of the 
fire was roaring yellow, the water was throbbing and sighing in 
the boiler, the pipes were singing through the house. © 

“Bunkering,^' Thompson said. 

I went into sitting-room. I thov‘:^ht I had come into the 
wrong ^ouse. The paint had bee^ scrubbed, the floors polished 
like decks, tli^: reflections of the firelight danced in them, the 
windows gleamed and the room ?vas glittering with polished 
metal. Door-knobs, keyholes, fire-irons, window-catches, were 
polished; metal which I had no idea existed flashed with life. 

i‘What time is supper piped — er ordered?” said Thompson, 
a{)pearing in his stockinged feet. His* big ropnd eyes started out of 
their dyspeptic shadows and became enthusiastic when I told him 
the hour. , 

A changrf came over my life after this. Before Thompson 
every^ing had^been disorganized and wearying. He drove my 
papers aSid clothes back to their proper places. brought the 
zest and routine gf the Royal Navy into my life. He kept to his 
stockinged f(Set out ot tenderness for those orphans, a kind of 
repentance *ibr what he had done to them; he w^s coll^rless ^nd 
he served foo^ with a splash as if he allowed for the house to give 
a pitch or a roll whic^ didn’t come off. His thumbs left their 
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marks on the platen. But he was punctual. He lived for “Orders”.. 
“All ready, sir,” hb said, planking down the c^sh ar^ looking up 
at the clocjc at the same moment. Burned, perhaps, spillijig over 
the«ide, invisible beneath Bisto — but on time! • , 

The secret bf happiness is to find a* congeffii^l monotony. My 
own housekeeping had ^fferq4 from the imagination. Thompson 
•put an* end to this tiring chase of thb ideal. “What’s STders for 
lunch, sir?” 

“Do you a ^ice fried cjiop and chips?” h'l ^aid. That was 
settled. He went away, but soon he came back. 

“What pudding’s ordered, air?” That stumped both of us, or it 
stumped m?. Thompson watched me A tjuie his own suggestion. 

“Do you a niie spotted dick?” So it yas. We had tfiis on the 
second ciay and the third, we changed on the fourth, but on the 
fifth jve c^e back to it. -Then Thompson’s mind gave a leap. 

“Do you grilled chop, ch^s, spotted dick and custard'F^ he said. 
That became ajmostour fixed v^enu. There were {5S^ts of blanc- 
mange, but spotted dick came back. , 

•Thompson hadheen ^rinkinj> towardi,»semi-sttirvation, I to the 
insidious Oblomovishi of the country. Now we wer^ reformed and ' 
happy. ^ 

“I always fall on my feet,” he said, “like I dor^ with you.” It 
was his refrain. 

The winter dripped like a tap, the fog hardfy left ^r hill. 
Winter in England has the cold/irlcss, steaming look of a fried-fish 
shop-window. But we were j^oking huge fires, we bunkered, the 
garden spade went through coal by the hundredweight. We began 
to talk a more tangy dialect. Things were not put away^ they 
were “stowed”. String appeared in strange knots to make things 
“fast”, plants were “lashed’^ in the dying garden, washing was 
“hoist” on the lines, ffoors w(‘re “swabbed”. The kitchen became 
the “galley”. The postman came “alonj^side’*, all meals were 
“piped” and at bedtime we “piped down’ . At n?ghL^ hearing the 
wind bump in the chimneys and slop like ocean siirf in the woods, 
looking out at the leather darkness, I had the sensation tRat we 
were creeping down the Mersey in a fog or lumping about in the , 
Atlantic swell off Ushant. 

I was happy. BuT was Thompson happy? He seemed to be. In 
the mornings we were both working, but in the %ift^noons there 
was littlcfmore to dc^. He sat on a low Cjjiair with fiis krffees^lose 
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to the bars of the range or on the edge of his bed, darning his 
clothes. (He lived a peculiar muddle of hjs own and he was 
dirty in his own quarters.) In the evenings he did the same and 
sometimes wq talked. told me about his life. There was nothing 
in it at ail. It was buried uUder a mumble of obscurity, flis memo- 
ries were mainly of people who, hadi^^t “behaved right”, a 
dejecting moral wilderness \nth. Thompsc i modching about in it; 
disappointed with hum‘an natii^. He didn’t stay to talk with me 
much. He prefe^r<^d the kitchen where, the oil-lamp smoking, the 
range smoking and himpdf smoking, he sat chewing it all over, 
gazing into the fire. 

“You can go out, yo^' khow,” I said, “whenever y6ti want. Do 
what you like.” ^ 

“I’m O.K.,” he said. ? 

“See some of the people,” I said. Thompson said h^’d just as 
lief stand' by. . c 

Everyone kfiows his own business b^st. But I was interested one 
night wjien I heard the sound of voices in thd'kitchen. Someone 
had come in. The' voices -^vent on'-on other nights. Who was it? 
The milker from the farm probably or the edwman who cleaned 
out cess-pits by lantern light at night and talked with nostalgia 
about burying'^ bodies during the war. “If there hadn’t been a 
war,” this man used to say, “I wouldn’t have seen nothing. It 
was an^ducation.” 

I listened. Slow in question, slbw in answer, the monotonous 
voices came. The woodcutter, the postman? I went into the 
kitchen to see who the profound and interminable crony was. 

There was no one. There was only Thompson in the kitchen. 
Sitting close to the fire with all windows closed, a sallow, stupefied, 
oil-haired head in his own fug, Thompson was spelling out a story 
from a Wild West Magazine, It was old and dirty and his coal- 
blackened finger'* was moving from word to word. 

So far Thompson had refused to go out of the house except as 
far as the coal-sV^d, but I was determined after this discovery that 
he should go out I waited until pay-day 

“Here’s your money,” I said. “Take the afternobn off.” 

Thompson step'ped l^ack from the money. 

“You keep it,” he said, in a panic. “You kfeep it for me.” 

“You may neiCd it,” I said. “For a glass of beer or cigarettes or 
somqthitlg.” 
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“If I have It, rU lose it,” he said. “They’ll pinch.it.” 

“Who*?” I said.'. ’ ^ 

“People,” Thompson said. I could not persuade him. 

‘5A11 right, I’ll keep it for you,” I said? - ^ ^ 

“Yes,” Jie said eagerfy. “If I want h bob ?’ll ask you.’ Money’s 
temptation,” he said. , 

• “Well, anywa'5^,” I ^';aid, “take ths afternoon off. It^’g the first 
sunny afternoon we’ve had. Pll C\\ you ^irhere to go. Turn to the 
right in the lane . . .” ^ , 

“I don’t like them lanes,” said Thompson, looking suspiciously 
out of the window. “I’ll stay by you.” 

“Well, tzlke a couple of hours,” I saVd. yWe all need/resh air.”^ 
He looked at Tne as if I had suggested he should poispn himself, 
indeed .as^ if I were going to do the poisoning. 

“'^harif I do an hour^” he began to bargain. 

“No, the afterno'On,” I s.aid.^, 

“Do you ha,T an hourP’^'he oleaded 

“All right, I don’t want to force you," I said. “This^is a free 
C7)untry. Go for an hoiu.” 

I>was like an auction. 

“Tell you what,” he said, looking shifty. “I’ll do you twenty 
minutes.” He thought he had tricked me, but I 'went back into 
the kitchen and drove him to it I had given him an overcoat and 
shoes, and it was this appeal to his vanity which got hirr..^ Out he 
went for his twenty minutes. was feoing straighi- down the lane 
to where it met the main road and then straight back; it would 
take a smart walker about twelve minutes on a winter’s day. 

When an hour passed I was pleased with myself But when 
four hours had gone by and darkness came I began to wonder. 

I went out to the gate. The* land and the night had become ope 
thing. I had just gone in again when I heard loud voidbs and saw 
the swing of a lamp. There came Thompson with a labourer. 
^Ae labourer, a little bandy man known as Fi'eas, stood like a 
bent bush with a sodden sack on his slioulders;, snuffling in the 
darkness, and he grinned at me with the malevcplence o jthi land. 
“He got astray,” he said, handing Thompson over. , 

“Gawd,” exclaimed Thompson,- exha astedV His, face was the 
familiaropale suet^' agony. He was full of explanations. He was 
sweating like a scared horse and nearly hysterical, ^e’d been on 

the wrong Cdourse. He didn’t know where to stefer. One thing 

'A • 
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looked like another. Roads and lanes, woods- and*' fields, mixed 
themselves toe:ethcr^* • 

“Woqds I seen,” 'he said in horror. “And that common! It 
played me upc proper.” • ^ 

“But ybu wcren’t^nywhfcrc near the common,” I ss^d. 

“Then what was it?” he said. 

That night h6 sat by the fire with his hr ad in his hands. 

“I got a mood,” he s&id. o "■ 

The next mor«iing cigarette smoke b^ew past my window and I 
heard coughing. The Golrinel’s daughter was at the kitchen door 
talking to Thompson. “Cheero,” L heard her say, and then she 
came to my door and p<ish^d it open. She stood there gravely and 
her eye winked. She waff, wearing a yellow jerseV and looked as 
neat as a bird. 

“You’re a swine,” she said. 

“What have I done^” 

“Raping w^men on the commons,’^ she said, “peserting your 
old frien^ls, aren’t you?” '' 

“It’s been too \^et on t?!j^ commto,” 1 said. ** 

* “Not for me^” she said. “I’m always hopefifi. I came across last 
night. There was the Minister's wife screaming in the middle of it. 
I sat on her hed^d and calmed her down and she said a man had 
been cha^ng her. ‘Stop screaming,’ I said. ‘You flatter yourself, 
dear.’ It was getting dark and I carried her shopping-bag and 
umbrella for h«r and took her to h^Y house. I often go and see her 
in the evenings. I’ve got to do something, haven’t I? I can’t stick 
alone in that bungalow all day and all night. We sit and talk 
about her son in China. When you’re old you’ll be lonely too.” 

“Wkat happened on the common^’’ 

“I think I’m drunk,” said the Colonel’s daughter, “but I 
believe I’ve been drunk since breakfast. Well, where was I? I’m 
losing my memory too. Well, we hadn’t gone five minutes before 
I heard somqone panting like a dog behind us and jumping over 
bushes. Old Mrt’ Stour started screaming again. ‘Stand still,’ I 
said, and^il looked and then a man came out of a tr^e about ten 
yards away. ‘What the hell do you want^’ I said. noise came 
back like a sh^ep. '"Ma'am, ma’am, ma’am, ma’am,’ it said.” 

“So that’suwhere Thompson was,’’ I said. ' • 

“I thought it was you,” the Colonel’s daughter said. “ ‘There’s 
a wotnarf set about me yath a stick on the feommor\,’ htt said. ‘I 
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didn’t touch hfer, I was only following her,’ he said. T reckoned if 
I followed her I’d ’get home.’” 

When tljey got to the wood Thompson wouldn’t go intp it and 
she+iad to take his han^; that was a mirtake. He took his hand 
away and jnoved off. So she grabbed his coaf. ^e strug^ed after 
this, she chased him intd the Wiicket and told him not to be a fool, 
but he got away and cSsappeared, running on t(f the common. 

“You’re a damn swine,” t^ie 'tlolonel*s daughter said to me. 
“How would ypu like to b^ put down in the mieklle of the sea?” 

She walked away. I watched her goj^up the path and lean on 
the gate opposite to stroke thf“ nose of a horse. She climbed into^ 
the field ara the horses, like hairy yo^elff, went off. I •heard her 
calling them, bift they did not come. ^ 

Whe» she was out of sight, the door ojiened behind me and 
ThoflipsoR came in. 

“Beg pardon, sirf ’ he said. “T’hat young ^lady, sijj. She’s been 
round my kiicken door.” 

“Yes,” I said. * 

•He gaped at me and Vlien Burst out** 

“1^ didn’t touch her, straight I didn’t I didn’t Ipy a finger on* 
her.” 

“She didn’t say vou did. Slic was trying to herjD you.” 

He calmed down. “Yes, sir,” he said. 

When he came back into the room to lav the table I A)uld see 
he was trying to catch my e\e^' 

“Sir,” he said at last, standing at attention. “Beg pardon, sir, 
the young lady ...” 

His mouth was opening and shutting, trying to shape a sen- 
tence. ^ 

“The young lady — she’d hnd a couple, sir,” he said in a rush. 

“Oh,” I said, “don’t worr\ about that. She often has.” 

“It’s ruination, sir,” said Tiiompson evangcAcally. 

She did not come to the hous3 again for many dc^s, but when 
she came I heard him lock both kitchen doors. • 

Orders atfthe one extreme, temptation at the other,* were the 
good and evil of Thompson’s life. I no longer suggested that he., 
went out. I invented errands and ordered hiiA toigo. I wanted, 
in. that Imforti^na® way one has, to do good to '5’hompson. I 
wanted him to be free and happy. At first he sa*v tb^at I was not 
used to giving order# and he tried to do<Jge. His ulcers i^er^ bad. 
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he said. Once or twice he went about barefoot, siiying the sole 
was off one of his b^ots. But when he saw I meant what 1 said, he 
went. used to watch him go, tilted forward on his^toes in his 
-half-running .walk, lik^ someone throwing himself blindly upon 
the merdy of the >v8rld. When he came back he was excited. He 
had the look of someone stupefied by incomprehensible success. 
It is the feeling a landsmari' has when he^'steps off a boat after a 
voyage. You feel giddy’ cannV, surprised at your survival after 
crossing that b'ddge of deep, loose ^water.* You boast. So did 
Thompson — morally. 

“There was a couple of tramps on the road,” Thompson said. 
“I steered clear. I nev<?l' talked to them,” he said. ^ 

“Someone asked me who I was working for.” He described the 
man. “I never told him,” he said shrewdly. “I juct said ‘A 
gentleman’. Meaning you,” he said. 

There '<cras a man in an allotmeir. who had asked him for a 
light and w^’?ed to know his bushiess 

“I to|d him I didn't smoke,'’ said Thompson. “You see my 
meaning — you dcfti’t knor- what if^ leaaing up to. There warii’t 
no harm, but ^that’s how temptation starts.” ‘ 

What was temptation^ Almost everything was temotation to 
Thompson. Pubs, cinemas, allotments, chicken-runs, tobacconists 
— in thesf, everywhere, the tempter mjght be. Temptation, like 
Othello's jealousy, was the air itself 

“I expect you’d like to go to cfrurch,” I said. He seemed that 
kind. 

“I got nothing against religion,” Thompson said. “But best keep 
clear. They see you in church and the next thing they're after 
you.” 

.“Who?” I asked. 

“PeopleV’ he said. “It’s not like a ship.”' 

I was like him| he said, I kept myself to myself. I kept out of 
temptation’s ^wa\^. He was glad ^ was like that, he said. 

It was a shock' to me that while T observed Thompson, Thomp- 
son observed me. At the same time one prides oneself,' the moment 
.one’s character is defined by someone else, on defeating the 
definition. I k'^pt myself to myself ’ I avoided temptation^ That 
was all Tho(ynpson knew’ There was the Cdionel’s daughter. I 
might not se^ her very often; she might be loud, likeable, dreary 
or alarming by turns, bu*^ she was Temptation M^^d he 
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know I wasnU tempted? Thompson’s remark made "me thrill. I 
began to*see rathe}* more of the Colonel’s dat'Jghter , 

And so J discovered how misleading he had been about his 
habits and how, where., temptation was concerned*, he made a 
difference • between profession and practice j So strong was 
^Thompson’s feeling about teLiptation that he was drawn at once 
to every tempter he salV. He ^topped’ them on the road- and was 
soon talking about it. The postman was told. The shopkeepers 
heard all his business and' mine. He hurried alter tramps, he 
detained cyclists, he sat down on the ba'hks with roadmakers and 
ditchers, teeing them the dangers of drjnk, the caution to be kept , 
before strarigers. And after he had done mis he al way s’ ended by 
telling them he kept himself to himself; avoided drink, ignored 
women ^knd, patting his breast pocket, said that was where he 
kept diis money ancj his papers. He behaved to them exactly as 
he had behaved with me m nths before. in the fusion Road. 
The C'olonel’s daughter told n.e. She picked up all the news in 
that district. j 

^‘‘He’s a decent, friendly soul," muttc^lcd the Colonel’s daughter 
thickly. “You’re a prig. Keep your hair on. You )an’t help it. I 
expect you’re decent, too, but you're like all my bloody so-called 
friends.” ^ 

“Oh,” I said hopefully, “are pngs \oiir special line?l.’ 

I found out, too, why Thompson wa.*> always late when he 
came home from his errands. 1 had always accepted that he was 
lost. And so he was in a wa\, but he was lost through wandering 
about with people, following them to their doorsteps, drifting to 
their allotments, backyards and, all the time, telling them , as he 
clung to their company, aliout the dangers of liuman intercourse. 
“I never speak to nobody" — it was untrue, but it was ri^ot a lie. ’It 
was simply a delusion. 

“He lives in two worlds at once,” I, said to the Colonel’s 
daughter one morning. I had serit Thompson to the^town to buy 
the usual chops, and I was sitting in her bungalbw. This ^yas the 
first time I'^had ever been in it. The walls .^ere of Garnished 
match-boarding like the inside of a gospel hall and the room was 
heated by a paraffin stove which smelled like a/mpits. There 
were two rexir>e-covered chairs, a rug and a table in the room. 
She was sorting out gramophone records as l’’t§ilked and the 
records Hie did not like she dropped to ^he floor and brokei She 
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was listening very little to what I said, but walkedHo the gramo- 
phone, put pn a record, stopped it after a ftw turns and then, 
switching it off, threw the record away. 

“Oh, you know a hell of a lot, don’t ^you?” she said. “I don’t 
say you^re not an interesting man, but you don’t get on with it, 
do you?” ' 

“Howbld are you? Twei\ty-five?” I salH. 

Her sulking, ironical expression went. She was astonished. 

“Good God!^ she exclaimed within smile of sincerity. “Don’t 
be a damn fool.” Then she frowned. “Or are you being pro- 
, fessionally clever?” ^ 

“Here,^’ she said. “T was damn pretty when I was twenty-five. 
I’m thirty^'nine. I’ve stiL^ got a good figure.” 

“I would have put you at twenty-seven at the most,^” I said 
truthfully. 

She walked towa^-ds me. I was Sitting on the armchair and 
she stood very clq'^e. She had nerer been as clos^ to me before. 
I had thought her eyes were dark blue, but now I saw they were 
green and grey, 'with a 'I'Aoist lascivious haze in them and yet 
dead and cloa^k-like, like a cat’s on a sunless day. And the skin, 
which had seemed fresh to me, I saw in its truth for the first time. 
It was clouded'and flushed, clouded with that thickened pimpled 
ruddinesgj which the skin of heavy dusukers has and which in 
middle-age becomes bloated and ^mottled I felt this is why she 
has always stood the length of the room away before. 

She saw what was in my mind ar*d she sat down on the chair 
opposite to me. The eye winked. 

“Kpep control of yourself,” she said. “I came down here for a 
rest and now you’ve started coming round.” 

‘“Only in the mornings/' I said. 

She laughed. She went to a bookshelf and took down a bottle 
of whisky and poured f>ut half a tumblerful. 

“This is v^hat you’ve done c'oming in here, early bird,” she 
said. “^Exciting iTie on an empty stomach. I haven’t touched it for 
ten days.^'I had a*>letter this morning. From my olcj'inan.” 

•' “Your father?” 

I had always tried to'’ imagine the Colonel. She gave a shout of 
cheerful laughter and it ended in coughing till tears came to her 
eyes. ^ ^ 

“That^b rich. God, th^'.t’s rich. Keen observer of'AVoSien! No, 
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from my ^husband, ‘darling. He*s noJt my husband, dimn him, of 
course, but when ^ouVe lived with someone fbr ter^^years and he 
pays the rent and keeps you, he is your husband, isn’t he? Or ought 
to Be. Ten years is a losg time and his family tfiought he ought 
to be married. He thought so too. So he picked up a rich Xmerican 
^girl and pushed nje down helb to take it easy in the country. I’m 
on the dole like your s'^ilor b,9y. Well, I jaid, if lie felt^hat way, 
he’d better have his head. In six months he’ll tire of the new bitch. 
So I left him alone. I didmt want to spoil his fuA Well, now, he 
writes me, he wants to bring his fiancee flown because shp’s heard 
so much a]^ut me and adord^ the coiipt^. ...” * a 

I was going to say something indignant. 

“He’s, nice, too,” she said casually^ “He sells ^s-heaters. 
You’d Ifk^ him all the same. But blast that bloody woman,” she 
said, •raising her cool voice. “She’s turned hyn into a snob. I’m 
just his whore now.” 

“Don’t look%o embarrassed, she said. “I’n^not going to cry.” 

“For ten years.” she^said, ”I read books, I learned •French, 
educated myself, jearned to say ‘Hbw d’you do’ instead of^ 
TRased to meet you’, and look down my nose atP everything in 
his sort ofrway. And I let him go about saying rrw father was in 
the Army too, but they were such bloody fools they thought he 
must be a Colonel. They’d never heard of sergeaw^-majors 
having children. Even my old^-iman, Jjlcss his heart,” she smiled 
affectionately, “thought or let himself think they did. I was a 
damn silly little snob.” 

“I don’t know him,” I said. “But he doesn’t sound much good 
to me.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” she said sharply. “Just weak, 
poor kid, that’s all. Yc^u don’*t know what it is to be ashamed yohr 
mother’s a housemaid. I got over it — but he didn’t, that’s all.” 

She paused and the wink gave its signai. 

“This is mo>"e embarrassing tlTan I thought,” she«aid. 

“I am very sorry,” I said. “Actually I am in fa>four of snc^bery, 
it is a sign oTfCharacter. It’s a bad thing to haf^e, but it’s a bad 
thing not to have had. You can’t help ha\dng tjje diseases of your ' 
time.” ^ ^ 

“There you go,” she said. 

The sufiering of others is incredible. When it is?>l^s4ure it seems 
like a lie^ wHen it is* garish and raw, it^is like boasting. Ifr is a 
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challenge to oneself. I got up from my chair and^ went towards 
her. I was gcrng tcf kiss her. 

“Yoir are the sentimental type,” she said. 

So I didn’t kiss l^r. ^ 

Then we |^eard someone passing the Ipungalow and she went 
to the window.'^Thompson was goifig by. The Jock of black haii^ 
was curlihg over his syeating ^orohead 5nd he gave a hesitant 
staggering look at the bungalow. There was a lump of fear on his 
f^ce. ' ^ 

“He’d* better not kno^w where you’ve been,” she said. She 
moved her lips to be kigse^l, but I walked out. ^ 

I was glad of the steady sense of the fresh grey air when I got 
outside. I Was angry and depressed. I stood at the window of my 
house. Thompson came in and was very talkative. He’d b^een lost, 
of course.^ He’d seen people. He’d seen field?. He’d heard trees. 
He’d seen roiwls. I hardly listened, f was used to the jerky wob- 
bling voice. I cauf ht the words ‘"legion” and Vtefnptation”, and 
thought'he was quoting from thc,Biblc^, Presently I realized he 
was talking about the Br?tish Legion. The ^oostman had asked 
him to go to meeting of the British Legion that night. How 
simple other people’s problems are* Yet “No” Thoriipson was 
saying. He was not going to the British Legion. It was temptation. 

I ougJiC to have made love to her and i issed her, I was thinking. 
She was right, I was a png * 

“You go,” I said to Thompson, “if you want to. You’d enjoy 
it.” 

But how disgusting, obvious, stupid, to have made love to her 
then, T thought. 

“Do as you like,” I said. 

“I’m best alongside you,” said Thompson. 

“You can’t always be by me,” I said. “In a month, perhaps 
less, as you knov', I’ll be leaving here and you’ll have to go.” 

“Yes,” he said. “You tol’ me. k"ou been straight. I’ll be straight 
with you. I won'^t go to the Legion.” 

We ate our m6^\ and I read. 

“In every branrh of pur spiritual and material civilization we 
seem to have 'reached a turning point,” I rea(^^ “This spirit shows 
itself not only in the actual state of public affairs*. . .” 

Well, I thought, I can ask her over to-night. I needn’t be a 
fool twice. I went out fa*' an hour. When I returned, Tnompson 
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was fighting Temptation hard. If he went to the Legion how 
would he get back? No, best not. He took the Legjon on in its 
strength. (She is a type, I thought.) At four he was still it. At 
fiver* he asked me for hj§ money. (Well, we are 'all, types, I was 
thinking.). Very shortly he, brought the mofley back afid asked 
me to keep his pensiofi papers. At half-past six - 1 'realized this 
‘ineant that Thoihpsoiir was losing And the Legion aaid all its 
devils winning.^ (What is a png, ^yway?) He was looking out at 
the night. Yet,, just wheni .1 thought he had loit, he had won. 
There was the familiar sound of the WiH West monologue in the 
kitchen. It was half-past eigliL The Legion was defeated. 

I was dfeappointed in Thompson. ^“R^jiilly, not to «have had 
more guts than that! Restlessly I looked out of the window. 
There wac a full moon spinning on the tail of a dying wind. 
Und9r tht moonlight the fields were like wide-awake faces, the 
woods like womanish heads^of hair upon them. I ppt my hat 
and coat and went out. I was, astonished by ythe circle of stars. 
They were as distinct as figures on a clock. I took out n\y watch 
artd compared the smaii timt in mysliand with the wide time 
ahidve. Then I walked on. There was a sour smell at„the end of the 
wood, where, no doubt, a dead rabbit or pigeon was rotting. 

I came out of the wood on to the metalled /bad. Suddenly 
my heart began to beat ouickly as I hurried dowp the ^oad, but 
it was a Jong way round now, I cut acioss fields. There was a 
cottage and a family were listeiiing to a dance-band on the wire- 
less. A man was going the rounds of his chickens. There was a 
wheelbarrow and there were spades and steel bars where a water- 
mill was being built. 

Then I crossed the last fields and saw the bungalow. My hc^rt 
throbbed heavily and I felt all my blood slow down and my 
limbs grow heavy. It was only when I got to the road that I saw 
there were no lights in the bungalow. TIjlc Colonel’s daughter, 
the Sergeant’s daughter, had gone to ]ped eai^y l^ke a child. 
While I stood I heard men’s voices singing aerti^ss the fiejjds. It 
must have g^#pe ten o’clock and people were chiming o^Iit of the 
public-house. In all the villages of England, at this hour, loud- 
voiced groups were breaking up and dispdrsing^ int® the lanes. 

I got l!b my Ijouse and lit a candle. The fire wa^^low. I was 
exhausted and happy to be in my house among my ^wn things, 
as if I ha® got? into my own skin again. There was no ligRt iu the 
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Jatchen. Thompson had gon^ to bed. I grinned atvhe thought of 
the struggle^ of pct^r Thompson. I picked up a book knd read. 
I could hear still the sound of that shouting and sipging. The 
beer was sour and flai in this part of ^he country but it made 
people smg. c ^ . 

The singing- voices came nearei . I i5ut down the book. An 
argument was ^oing on in the lane^. I listened, 'the argument waS' 
nearing the cottage. Tfie wordfe got louder. They were going on 
at my gate. I heard the gate go and the argunjent was on my 
path. Suddenly — there ooiild be no doubt — people were coming 
to the door. I stood up, I could recognize no voice. Loud singing, 
stumbling feet, then Sang! The door broke open ^nd crashed 
against the wall. Tottesuig, drunk, with their arms round each 
other, Thompson and the Colonel's daughter nearly fell into the 
room. 

Thom^so^^ stared at me with^terrwr. 

“Stand up, saijor,” said the Colonel’s daugh^'er, clinging to 
him. w 

“He was lonely,” shc^said urikeadliy to 'me. “We've be^n 
playing gramophone records. Sing,” she said. 

Thompson was still staring. 

“Don’t look^it him Sing,” she said. Then she gave a low laugh 
and thej( fell, bolt upright on the sofa \\kc prim, dishevelled dolls. 

A look of wild love of all the world came into Thompson’s 
eyes and he smiled as I had never seen him smile before. He 
suddenly opened his twitching mouth and bawli‘d 

You VC robbed every tailor^ 

And you ve skinned every sailor. 

But you worit go walking Paradise Street no moreP 

“Go on. That’s not all,” the Colonel’s daughter cried and 
sang, “Go on — something — something, deep and rugged shore.” 

She put ber arms royiid his neck and kissed him. He gaped at 
her v\pth panic vind looked at her skirt. It was undone. 

He pdinted atJier leg in consternation. The sight-sobered him. 
He pulled away his arms and rushed out of the room. He did not 
come back. £he looked at me and giggled. Her eyes were warm 
and shining. She picked leaves off her skirt.” ^ ^ 

“Where’f he gone? Where’s he gone^” she kept asking. 

“He’^ gone to bed,”^J said. 
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She started d fit of coughing. It sfrained her throat. Her eyes 
were dilafed like aft animars, caught in a trap, and jshe held her 
hand to hey chest. 

wish,” she cried hysterically, pointing at me ia the middle 
of her coughing, “Jewish you could see your Bloody face^” 

She got up and called out 

^ “Thompson! Thompson!” And when he did not anwer she 
sang out, “Down by the deep and rugged shore — ore-ore-ore.” 

“What’s the idea?” I said. ^ 

“I want Thompson,” she said. “He’s the only man up here.” 

Then she began to cry. Shib^ marched out to his room, but it 
was locked. She was wandering througli ilVe other rooms calling 
him and then she went out, away up thopath. She went calling 
him all the> way down to her bungalow. 

In ^he n?orning Thompson appeared as usual. He brought the 
breakfast. He camcTn for "‘Baders”. Grilled, chop, didTl think? 
And what about spotted dick^’ He seemed no w^orse. He behaved 
as though nothing nad happened. Tluav was no guilty lock in his 
eyfts and no apprehension. He made n^ apology. Lunch passed, 
tea-dme and the day. I finished my work and ^yent into the 
kitchen. 

“Tell me,” I said, “about last night ” 

Thompson was peeling potatoes He used to thjp into a 
bucket on the llooi, as if he were peeling for a whole crew. He 
put down the cl<isp-kni('e and stood up. He looked worried. 

“That was a terrible thing,” 'J’hompson said, as if it was 
something he had read about in the papers. 

“Terrible, sir. A young lady like that, sir. To come over^here 
for me’, an educated lady like that. Someone oughtcr teach her .a 
lesson. Coming over and saying she wanted to play some music. 
I was took clean off my guard.” 

“It wasn’t right,” said Thompson. '‘Wlpchevej: way you look 
at it, it wasn’t right I told her she'd mes^c d me up.’j 

“I’m not blaming you. I want to know ” ’ 

“And she waited till you was out,” Thompson said.*“That’s 
not straight. She may class herself as an educated young lady, 
but do you know what I reckon she is^ I reckon slit’s a jane.” 

I. went down t,o the bungalow. I was beginning to%augh now. 
She was in the garden digging. Her sleeves werd^rolied up and 
she was sweating ovei' the fork. The bedf were thick with leaves 
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and dead plants. I stood there watching her. Sht looked at me 
nervously fqr a moment. “Fm making the garden tidy/’ she said. 
“For >ionday. When the bitch comes down.” 

She was shy ^nd awkward. I walked 9 n and, looking back^ saw 
her go into the house. It Was the last I ever ^saw of her. When I 
came back the fork she had been uying Whs stuck in the flower-bed 
where she hacf left it. She fvent to Londom that night and did n6t 
return. 

“Thank Gavd,” Thompson said.. 

There was a change ^n Thompson after this and there was a 
change in me. Perhaps the ch?.nge came because the dirty 
February days were ^ing, the air softer and the y^r moving. I 
was leaving soon. Thompson mentioned temptation no more. 
Now he went out every day. The postman was his friend. They 
used to go to the pub. He asked for his money. In 'the public- 
house thfi IgJi^ourers, sat around mutt^png in a language Thompson 
didn’t understand- He stood them drinks. At his first pint he 
would^start singing. They encouraged him. Kc stood them more 
drinks. The postman ord* red thcfii for 'him and then tapped him 
on the pock&^-book. They emptied his pockets every night. They 
despised him and even brought complaints to me , about him 
after they had emptied his pockets. 

Thompson , came back across the ^rommon alone, wild, en- 
thusiastic and moaning with su^spicion bv turns. The next day 
he would have a mood. All the countryside for ten miles around 
knew the sailor. He became famous. 

Our last week came. He quietened down. 

“\Vhat are you going to do?” I asked. 

, “I’ll stay by you.” 

' “You can’t,” I said. “Fll be going abroad.” 

“You needn’t pay me,” he said. “Fll stay by you.” It was 
hard to make him understand he could not stay with me. He was 
depressed. , 

“Qet me ouf^of here safe,” he pleaded at last. “Gome with me 
to the stfation.” He could not go on his own becaus/^r-all the people 
he knew would be after him. He had told them he was going. 
He had toldftheifi I w’lis saving his pension and his last fortnight’s 
pay. They^vould come creeping out of cottage doors and ditches 
for him. S(?‘ I packed his things and got a taxi to call for us. How 
sloY'ly we had lived and moved in these fields and'lan^j. Now we 
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broke through ?t all with a rush as thj5 car dropped down the hill 
and the air blew in" at the window. As we palled tl?^ bungalow 
with the suij on its empty windows I saw the fork standingin the 
negl^ted bed. Then we swept on. Thompson sat baek in the car 
so that no one should see him, but I leaned forwrard to see every- 
thing for the last time aiftl forget it. 

**We got to the town. As thq ta^ci siowe^ down^in thfe streets 
people looked out of shops, doors, a potman nodded from the 
pub. 

“Whatcha, Jack,” the voices called. ^ 

The policy the fishmonger, boys gojn^ to school, dozens of 
people waved to him. I might have been riding with royalty. At 
the statioij a large woman sweeping dow,^ the steps of the bank 
straighterred up and gave a shout. 

“Hv Jacko’” she called, bending double, went into shrieks of 
laughter and called across to ‘a fnend at a fir§t-floor window. It 
was a triumph. Tut Thompson ignored them al^ He sat back out 
of sight. [ » 

‘Thank Gawd l\^e go\ you,” he sHid. ‘‘Tfiey skin you of 
everyriiing.” 

We sat ir the train. It was a two-hour journey. 

“Once I strike Whitechapel,” he said in the Voice of one 
naming Singapore, ‘T’ll 1'»^‘ O.K ” He said this several ^times, 
averting his face from the passing horror of the green fields. 

“Don’t you worry,’' he said. “Don’t fret yourself for me. Don’t 
you worry.” His optimism inrreased as mine dwindled as we got 
nearer London. By the time we reached London he was almost 
shouting. “I’ll fall on my feet, don’t you worry. I’ll send youimy 
address.” • 

We stood on the kerb and I watched him walk off jnto the 
yellow rain and the clogged, grunting and mewing traffic. He 
stepped right into it without looking. Taxis J^rakecl to avoid him. 
He was going to walk to Whitechapel. He, reckoned was safer. 
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OOD MORNING, Mr P,” Said Mr Pdilfax, rinsing and drying 
VJ'his* hands after the *last patient. <i)‘How’s Mr P?” I wfis 
always Mr P until I sat in the^ohair and he switched the lamp on 
and had my ntouth open. Then I gf t a peerage. 

“That’s fine, my lordj'’ said Mi Pollfax, having a look inside. 

Dogged, with its slight suggestion of doggish, was the word for 
Mr Pollfax. He was tz sfiort man, jaunty, hair goiflg thin, with 
jaunty biettocks and a^way to his walk. He had two lines, from 
habitual grinning, cut deep fiom the nostrils, and scorss of lesser 
lines like the fine hair of a bird's nest round his eg,^-bluf eyes. 
There \N^as jornetfiing innocent^hcriMc and cletcrihmcd about Mr 
Pollfax, somethii^g of the laiglisb Tommy in tin bat and full pack 
going iip the line. H(‘ suggested in a quiet way — war. 

He was the bfst den tut I everhiad. \-le gut you into the chair, 
turned on tly^ light, tapped around a bit with a thing like a spoon 
and then, dropping his white-coated arm to his side^ told you a 
story. Severat more stories followed in his Hat Somerset voice, 
when l>c hacj your mouth jaiked up. And then, removing the 
towel and with a final “Rinse that lot out”, he finished with the 
strangest story of all and let you go. A month, or so later the bill 
came in. “Mr Polllax presents his compliments”, and across the 
bottom of it, in his hand, “Be gi^od.” I have never known a 
denpst like Mr Pollfax. 

, “Open, my loid,” said Mr Pollfax. “Let’s see what sort of life 
■his lordship has been liMding Still smoking that filthy pipe, I see. 
I shall have to do some cleaning up.” 

He tapped around and then dropped his arm. A look of 
anxiety capie on his face “Did I tell you that one about the girl 
who^went to die Punch and Judy show'-* No-’ Nor the one about 
the engine-driver who was put on sentry duty n^eSyria^ You’re 
sure? When did I see you last-’ What was the last one I told you? 
That soundo lik^ last ApriP Lord, you have been letting things go 
Well,” saSJ Mr Pollfax, tipping back m^ hqad and squirting 
something;, orr to a tooth, “we'll have a go at that root at the back. 
It’» no\ doing you anv good. It was hke^this. Ther^-was a girl 
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sitting on the lyach at Barmouth with her young man watching 
a Punch and Judy show . . (Closer and closer fame ^r Pollfax’s 
head, lower and lower went his voice.) 

Hq took an instrument and began chipping hiS v^y through 
the tooth and the tale. 

“Not bad, eh?” he sai^, stepping back with a sudden shout of 
laughter. 

“Ah,” I mouthed. 

“All right, rny lord,” sgid Mr Pollfax, wiAdrawing the 
instrument and relapsing into his dea^ professional manner. 
“Spit that lot out.” 

He began tgain. 

There was just that rodt, Mr Pollfax saying. Ib was no 
good there. .There was nothing else wrong, he’d have it out in a 
couple of slKikes. 

“Though, rnj lorcP,” he Scfd, “you did grotv it ajpoflt as far 
back in your thryat as you could, didn't you, trying to make it as 
difficult as you could foi Mr Pollfax^ What wc'il do first of ail is to 
givti It a dose of somethin.!^.'’ 

He swivelled the cBsh of instrunK'nts towards me^and gave a 
tilt -to the lamp. I reinemhcicd that lamp because once the bulb 
had exploded, sending glass all over the room. It \tas fortunate, 
Mr Pollfax said at the tini(^ that it had blown the ojher and 
none of it had hit me, for soiiK^one might have brought a cSse for 
damages against someone — whu^n reminded him of the story of 
the honeyrnijon couple who went to a small hotel in Aberdeen. . . . 

“Now,'’ said Mr Pollfax, dipping things m little pots and 
coming to me with an injection needle, ‘‘open wide, keep dfad 
still. I was reading Fieud the other day TheH‘'s a man. Oedipu.*^ 
complex^ Ever read about that-^ Don't mo\e, don’t breathe, 
you’ll feel a prick, but fof God's sake don’t jump I don’t want it to 
break in your gum. I’ve never had one break yet, touch wood, 
but they’re thin, and if it broke olj' you'd be in a iiur^ing-home 
three weeks and Mr Polll'ax would be down your throat looking 
for it. The troufcle about these little bits of wire is iSiey mofe a bit 
farther into the system every time you swallow.” 

“There now,” said Mr Pollfax. 

“Feel an^thing^^ Fcvli it pnek-^’’ he said. “Fine.” 

He went to a cupboard and picked out the i^tr^ment ol 
extraction find# then stood, working it up and down like* a 
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gardener’s ‘secateurs in his tiand. He studied my face. He was a 
clcanshave%manfand looked like a priest in ‘his white coat. 

“Some of the stories you hear!” exclaimed Mr Pollfax. “And 
some of the^songs.^I rnean wJbpre I come from. ‘The Lot that Lily 
jf^ost in the Lottery’ — Anbw tlkat one? Is your skin l^eginning to 
tingle, do you fe'i it on the tl^p oC youP ton^e yet? That’s fine, 
my '|ord‘. DJ sing it to yoil.” I r * • 

M^ P£)llfax began to sing. Hie’d'give it another minute, he said, 
when he’d doWe with Lily; hei’d jus^ give me the chorus of “The 
Night Uncle’s Waistcoat Caujght Fire. 

“n ra la la,” sang Mr Pollfalx. - 

/^jbet,” said Mr Pollfax sadjistically, “one side of nis lordship’s 
f^ has 'gone dead am! liis toiHgue feels like a pin-cushion.” 
|;Blah,” I said. 

“I think,” he s^aid, “well begin.” 

So Mr Pf»llfax iijoved round J:6 tkj side of me, got a grip on my 
shoulders and b^jgan to press (hi the instrument in my mouth. 
PressiTig and drawing firmly, he worked upo^n the root. Then he 
paused and increased the pressure. HeMeemed to^he hanging fiom 
a crowbar fixed to my jaw. Nrithirig happ»..'^ e withdrew. 

“The Great Flood begins,” said Mr Pollfax, putting a tube in 
my mouth and taking another weapon from the tray. 

ThjopertVion began again. Mr Pollfax now seemed to hang 
and swing on th(‘ crowbar It not successful 

“Dug himself in, has he^” muttered Mr Pollfax. He had a look 
at his instruments. “You can spit, my lord,” he said. 

Mr Pollfax ikjw seized me with great determination, hung, 
swung, pressed and tugged with increased energy. 

“It’s no good you thinking you’re going to stay in,” said Mr 
‘Pollfax .dn mid-air, muttering to 'the root. But the instrument 
slipped and a piece ol tooth broke olfas'lie spoke. 

“So that’s jthe game is it^” said Mr Pollfax, withdrawing. 
“Good riKse, my lord, while Mr Pollfax considers the position.” 

H,e was bie'athing hard. 

Oh well, he said, there were more ways than .one of killing a 
cat. He’d get th_e drill on it. There were two Jews standing outside 
Buckingham Palace when a policeman came by, he said, coming 
at me witn the drill which made a whistling noise like a fishing- 
line as he/»d^ew it through. Tlie tube gurgled iii my mouth. I was 
lobking, as I always did at Mr Pollfait’s, at the towls busily 
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twirling on the^himneys opposite. Wind or no wind, these cowls 
alwciNs seemed to he twirling round*. Two metal cowls on two 
yellow chimneys. I always remember them. 

“Spit, my lord,” said Mr Pollfax, changing to ft coarsei* drill. 
“Sorry, old man, if it slipfed, but Mr P©llfax is^ot to be bgaten.” 

The drilf whirred ag^in, jjjcidding and whining; the cowls 
twirled on the chimneys. Mr Pollfax's J^nuckles we^e on my nose. 
What he was trying to do, he ^id|.'Was to^et a purchase. 

Mr Pollfax’s rhovements .^)t quicker. He hung ^ the drill, he 
tapped impatiently on the tray, looking for something. He came 
at me with something like a^ button-hook. He got it in. He 
levered like if signalman changing poinli}. | 

“Tm just digging,” he said Another piece of tooth broke off. 

Mr Polffijx started when he heard it go and drew back. 

“Mr PoUfax in a dilemma,” he said. 

Weft, he’d try thf other ^ide. Down canv die dri^J again. 
There were beads (if sweat dn his brow. His breath f(^as shorter. 

V t 

“You see,” excLunied Mr Polllax siiddenlv alld loudly, looking 
angrily up at his olock •I’m •/ighting against tmie. Keep that 
head this way, hold t4ic mouth That’s right. Sorry, my lord, IVe 
got to bash you about, but time's against me.” ^ 

“Why, damn this root,” said Mr Pollfax, hanging^ip again. “IPs 
wearing out my drill. We’ll have to saw. Mi Pollfax zr up against 
It.” 

His face was kmI now, he was gasping and his eyes were glitter- 
ing. A tioiibled and emotional look came over Mr Pollfax’s 
face. 

“Fve becni up against it m m\ tune,” ex( laimed Mr Pollfax 
forcefully bctwc(‘n his teeth. “You heard me mention the Oedipus 
complex to you”’ 

“Blah,” I managed • 

“I started well bv i uining my father I took cvety j'cnny he had. 
That’s a good start, isn’t it”’ he said, speaking very rapidly. 
“Then I got mariied P('rfectly happv miftnage, but*I went and 
bust it up. I olf with a French girl and her*husban^ slfot at 

us out in the c*ar one dav I was with that girl eighteen months 
and she broke her back in a railway accicl^mt aiid I sat with her 
six months watching Ver die. Six ruddy months. I’ve 8gen through 
it. Then my motlu'r died and my fath(*r was g^ing to marry 
again, a ^rl y>ung cttough to be his daughter. I w8nt ^p and 
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took that girl oil' him, ran ofT to Hungary with l^jcr, married her 
and we’ve got seven childre'n. Perfect happiness at last. I’ve hcvn 
through tht^mill,^ said Mr Pollfax, relaxing his chin and shining 
a torfli down my mouth, “but I've come out in the end.” . 

“A good"rinse,cny noble lord,” said' Mr Pollfax. 

“The oldest’s fourteen,” he saicj, gett ng flie saw. “Clever girl. 
\>rv clever with her hands.” ' ' 

He seized me again. Did I ecbanything? Well, thank God for 
that, said Mr Pollfax. Here we'd been forty minutes with this 
damned root. ^ 

“And I bet you're thinking whv didn't Mr Pollfax let sleeping 
dogs lie, like the telej^Ju/Cie operatoi said. Did I telNyou that one 
about the telephone o|i(‘rator^ That gum of yours is going to be 
sore.” 

He was standing, legs apart, chin tnunbling, eyrs blinking, 
hackingewith the button-hook, hke a \v\estlei putting on a 
hcadlock. ^ 

“Mr Pollfax wfth his back against the wall,” lie said, between 
his teeth. ^ 

“Mr Pollfix making a last-inmute stand?’’ he hissed. 

“On the Inirning deck’” he g<isped 

“Whence,”^ he addc'd, 'hill but h(‘ had llc*d.” 

“Spit,” he said. ”And now let’s have another look ” He wiped 
his brt\V. “Dl)n’t say an\ tiling Kec'p^dead still. Eoi God’s sake 
don't let it hear \ou Mv loicf>, ladies and gcaitlcmicn, pray 
silence for Mr Pollfax. It’s coming, it isn't Xo. it isn’t. It is. It is. 
There,” he cried, holding a fragment iii his fingers 

He stood gravely to attention. 

^Wrid hi\ clii(f lh'sidi\ 

^ Smilirii^ tilt’ boy'jtll dead,'' 

said Air Polllaxv- “A good and linal spit, my lord and prince.” 



The Saint 


W HEN I was seventetti ye»s old I lost my religious faith. It 
had been unstead^^for some time* and then, tery suddenly, 
it went as the result of an inciefent^m a puflt on the river outside 
the town where we lived. uncle, with whom I^vas obliged to 
stay for long periods of my life, had started a small furniture- 
making business in the town. lie was always m difficulties about 
money, but ife was convinced that in sotuf^way God would help 
him. And this happened. An inv<'stor arn^^ed who beloyged to a 
sect called .the Church ol the Last Purification, of Toronto, 
Cana(4a. CvUild we imagine, this man asked, a good and omni- 
potent God allowing flis (.lukVtai to hr sliort offnoney^ We had to 
admit wc could yot imagiiK* this./J’li(‘ man jiaicl^somc capital into 
my uncle’s busiiiess^and wc were (onvia'ted Our family w^re the 
first Purifiers — tis diey wfi(' called- ii^ the town. Soon a con- 
•gregation of filtv or nfore weie meeting evei \ Sunday in a room at 
the Corn L^ehange 

At once we found oui selves isolaU d .incl hated peifple. Everyone 
made jokes about us \V(' ^ad to stand togi‘ther because jve were 
sometimes dragged into tlie (oiiits What tlu‘ unconvertei? could 
not forgive in us was fust that we l)eliev(‘d in successful prayer 
and, secondly, tliat our revelalu'u < ame fiom Toronto. The suc- 
cess fjf our prayi'rs had a simple foundation Wr regarded it as 
“Error” — our name for Isvil — to Ixdieve tlu* evidence of^our 
senses, and if we liad mlluen/a or c onsumjition, or had lost our 
money or wi're unemplo\<‘d, we chmied the iealit\ of these things, 
saying that since God fould not liave made th(‘m they therefore 
did not exist. It was exhihirating to h>ok at our ( Tmgregation and 
to know that what the vulgar woujd c all miracles ^x're performed 
among us, almost as a matter of routine, every chii^' Not ve^ big 
miracles, perhaps, but up m London <ind out®m Toitmto we 
knew that deafness and blindness, eanci'i and insanity, the great 
scourges, were constantly vanishing Ik foie ili(‘ prtiyei^ of the more 
advanced*Purifieys. • • 

“What!” said my schoolmaster, an Irishman eyes like 

broken gl<36s amd a snWT of irritability in the bristles of Ifis ry)se. 
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‘'What’ Do you have the impudence to tell me tjpat if you fell off 
the top floor of^this building and smashed .your head in, you 
would say you hadn’t fallen and were not injured?” 

I was a small boy and very afraid of everybody, but not* when 
it was'H questiop^f my religion. I was used to the kipd of conun- 
drum the Irishman had set. It was usdess to argue, though our 
religion had already developed an interesting casuistry. ^ 

“I would say so,” I f eplied d^thtoldness and some vanity. “And 
my head wo^M not be smashed.” 

“You would not say, so,” answered the Irishman. “You would 
not say so.” His eyes sparkled witlvpure pleasure. “You’d be dead.” 
T^he boys laughed, Cbik they looked at me with Admiration. 
Then,, I do not kno^w how or why, I began to see a difficulty. 
Without warning and as if I had gone into my bedroom at night 
and had found a gross ape seated in my Ijed and thereafter 
following me abMit with his grui'ts and '’ms fleas and a look, 
relentless and aiuaent, sc'ored on his* brown face, ^ I was faced with 
the problem which prowls at the centre of ull religious faith. I 
was faced by the (liflicult,'' ol the (ingin-'jf (‘vil.'Evil was an illusion, 
we were tai^ght. But even illusions have aii origin. The Purifiers 
denied this. , 

I consultect^iy uncle. Trade was bad at the time and this made 
his faith abrupt. He frowned as I spoke. 

“Wften did you brush your coat lasf'^" he said. "You’re getting 
slovenly about your apjK'aranci^' II you spent more time studying 
books” — that is to sa\, the Purilk'alion literature — "and less with 
your hands in your pockets and playing about with boats on the 
rivef, you wouldn’t lie letting Erior in ” 

All dogmas haye their jargon, my unrh' as a business man loved 
the trade-terms of the Purification' “Don’t let Error m,” was a 
favourite one. The whole point about tlie Purilic'ation, he said, 
was that it was' scientific and thercTore exact, m consequence it 
was sheer wcAxiiess to admit, disc ussion. Indeed, betrayal. He 
unpinched his» pince-nez, stiried his tea and indicated I must 
subiAit i;r change the subjec 1 Preferably the lattcn I saw, to my 
alarm, that my arguments had defeat(*d my uncle. Faith and 
doubt pullecj hkt stnu.gs round my throat. 

“You ddi’t mean to say you don't believe that whal our Lord 
said was true?” my aunt askc*d ncu vously, following me out of the 
roopi. ^‘Your uncle does, dear ” 
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I could not aiKwer. I went out of the house and down the main 
street to the river, where the punts were stuck ^ke insects in the 
summery flash of the reach. Life was a dream, I thought; jio, a 
nightmare, for the ape was beside me. * 

I was still jn this state, Saif sulking an*d half 5x^lted, whfen Mr 
Hubert Timberlake came^o th# town. He was one of the import- 
ant people from theliead^uarters of our*Church anc^he had come 
to give an address on the Pur^ficStion at*the Corn Exchange. 
Posters announcing this \vcr% everywhere. Mr Ti»iberlake was 
to spend Sunday afternoon with us. It v«as unbelievable that a 
man so eminent would actually sit in our dining-room, use our 
knives and forks, and eat our food. Evf*r}^ imperfectioa in our 
home and our characters would jump out him. The Tjuth had 
been revealed to man with scKuitilii accuracy — an accuracy we 
could 5-11 test by experiment — and the future course of human 
development on*eartli was laid down, finally.^^And ^jerfi in Mr 
Timberlake was^ man who had not merely j^erformed many 
miracles — even, it ^ms said witli pioper rc'senT, having , twice 
raised the dead — bht wh(? had actu.ill)j beiui tft Toronto, our 
headquarters, where tins great and revolutionary reflation had 
first been givt^n. 

“This is my ncph(‘w,“ my unc I(‘ said, inlnHlucingfne. “He lives 
\vith us. He thinks he things. Mi Tinilx rlake, but I tell J;iim he 
only thinks he does. Ha, ha “ l^y uncle was a liiimorou? man 
when he was witli the great. ‘‘He s always on the iiver,” my uncle 
continued “I tell him he’s got water on the brain. I’ve been 
telling Mr Timbi*rlake about you, mv boy.” 

A hand as soft as the best-cpiahtv chamois leather took mip^. I 
saw a wide upright man in a double-breasti'd navy-blue suit. He^ 
had a pink square head with ’very small ears and one of those^ 
torpid, enamelled smiles which were said by our enemies to be 
too common in our sec t. * 

“Why, isn’t that just fine’” said. Mr TimbcrlakJ, wjio, owing 
to his contacts with Toronto, spoke with an Anifrican acc^ent. 
“What say we«(^ll your uncle it’s funny he thinks*he’s fuftny?” 

The eyes of Mr Timberlake were din-ct and colourless. He had 
the look of a retired merchant captain wh(f had®bcc;)me decon- 
taminated from th^ seA and had reformed and made iSoney. His 
defence of me had made me his at once. My douli4^vanished. 
Whatever Mr Timberlake believed must be true, and as I Iftten^d 
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to him at-lunch I thought there could be no finir life than his. 

‘T expect MrcTimberlake’s tired after his address,” said my 
aunt. 

» f 

“Tired?” exclaimed my uncle, brilliant with indignation. 
“How^can Mr T^imberlalte be tired? Don’t let Erroi; in!” 

For in our faith the merely incofiivenfi^nt was just as illusory as a 
great catastr(5phe would have been, if y^u wished to be strict, afid 
Mr Timberlake’s presence mJide^^us very strict. 

I noticed then that, after their ^oad smiles, Mr Timberlake’s 
lips had the habit of se/^ting into a long depressed sarcastic curve. 

“I guess,” he drawled, 'T gue*is the Al-mighty must have been 
tired sometimes, for It stivs He re-laxed on the seventh day. Say, 
do you know what I’d like to do this afternoon^” he said, turning 
to me. “While your unc le and aunt are sh^c^^ing off this meal, let’s 
you and me go on the river and get water on the brain. I’ll show 
you hofvT tp pun tv” f ^ 

Mr Timberlake, I saw to m\ disappointment, was out to show 
he ur)derstood the young. I saw he was plahmng a “quiet talk” 
with me about my prolihins '* 

“There a^’e too many people on tlu* river on Sundays,” said my 
uncle uneasily. 

“Oh, I hkO a crow’d,” said Mr Timberlake, giving my uncle a 
tough Jook “This is the dav of rest, you knowi” He had had my 
uncle^ gobbling up ev(*rv bit (|f gossip fioin the sacred city of 
Toronto all the morning. 

My uncle and aunt wvre incredulous that a man like Mr 
Timberlake should go out «im<»ng the blazers and gramophones of 
the, river on a Sunday <d't(‘inoon In an\ other member of our 
Church they wT)uld havt* thought this sinful 

“Waal, wiiat say said Mr Tmibeiiak(‘ I could only murmur. 

“That’s fixed,” said Mr Timberlake. And on came the smile, as 
simple, vivid aikl unanswerable as the smil(‘ on an .idvertisement. 
“Isn’t thajtjukr line'” 

Mr Timber’ ake wrnt upstairs to wmsh his hands My^ uncle was 
deeply^^offendW and shocked, but he could s,</ nothing. He 
unpinched his glasses. 

“A very wonderfulhnan,” he said “So liuman,” he apologized. 

“My b(J/,” mv uncle said “'Fins is goifig to be an experience 
for you. PJi*kert Timberlake w'as makiiig a thousand a year in the 
infura'nce business ten years ago. Then he heard of tihe Purifica- 
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tioii. He threw every thing up, just like that. He gave up his job 
and took up the work. It was a struggfe, he told|pfie so himself this 
morning. ‘Many’s the time,’ he said to me this morning, ‘jA^hen 
I wondered where my next meal was comirlg from.’ t\\e way 
was shown, fie came^down from Worce^er to Hbjidon and*in two 
years he was making fifteen hundred a year out of -his practice.” 
•To heal the sick by grayer according to the •tenets of the 
Church of the Last Purification w^. Mr Tifnberlake’s profession. 

My uncle lowered his eyc^ With his glasses off^the lids were 
small and uneasy. He lowered his voice ^lo. 

'T have told him abcjiit vo^r little trouble,” my uncle said 
quietly with Anotion. I was biirn(‘d with^hc•cmc. My uncle looked 
up and stuck out his chin confidentlv 

“He just smiled,” my unde said ''That's all.” 

Then we waited for Mr Timberlaki* to come down 
I put on whi\e flannels aiii soon 1 was walpking cjpw^i to the 
river with Mr Tynbciiake itelt that I was goin^ with him under 
false pretences, for he would bc^in ex]:)lainiiig to me the origin of 
evil and I would hifv^e to }fi'etcnd polit< 4' that lit* was converting 
r^e when, already, at the first sight of him, I had^ believed. A 
stone bridge*, whose two arches wei(‘ like an owlish pair of eyes 
gazing up the reach, was clos(‘ to the landmg-stcrt^e. I thought 
what a pity it was the Ihgmelled inc'ii and the sunburr^d girls 
there did not know 1 was getting a ticket Ibi the Mr Timlterlake 
who had been speaking m the town that ver\' morning. I looked 
round for him, and when I saw him I was a little' startled. He was 
standing at the edge of the water looking at it with an expression 
of empty ineomprehension. Among the white crowds his a^r of 
brisk efTicicncN had dulled. He looked middle-aged, out of place 
and insignificant. But the* smiie switc hed on wlum he saw me. 
“Ready.^'’ he called. ‘‘f me'” 

I had the feeling that inside him there must b? a gramophone 
record going lound and round, s4)})ping at that \^orc^. 

He stepped into the punt and took charge. « 

“Now I jusft^want you to paddle' us over to th^ far bifnk*” he 
said, “and then I'll show you how to punt.” 

Everything Mr Timberlake said still seeiftcd ufircaj to me. The 
fact that fie was ;;itti?ig m a punt, of all commonplace material 
things, was incredible. That he should propose to pjijf us up the 
river was«fcerrifying. Suppose he fell into the river? At*onq<s I 
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checked the thought. A leader of our Church »Tider the direct 
guidance oj Godf could not possibly fall into^a river. ' 

Tlv^ stream is wide and deep in this reach, but onAe southern 
bank there, is a manageable depth anc^ a hard bottom. Over the 
clay banks the wallows Kang, making their^ basket-work print of 
sun and shadow on the water, wi^iile ifnder the gliding boats lie 
cloudy chloride caverns. The hoop-like hranclies of the trees berld 
down until their tips \ouch tl^ water like fingers making musical 
sounds. Ahead in midstream, on ^ day sunny as this one was, 
there is a path of strong* light whic h is hard to look at unless you 
half close your eyes, and down tliss path on th(‘ crowded Sundays 
go the launches with^^their parasols <ind then pennants; and also 
the rowing-boats with their b('etU‘-leg oars, wdich seem to dig 
the sunlight out ol the water as thev rise Upstream one goes, on 
and on bctw'ccn the gardens and then lietwccn fields kgpt for 
grazing? O^n the .Tltcrnoon wluai NV Tiniherlakc and I w^ent out 
to settle the qujv^tion of lh(‘ origin of evil, tli/' uK'adow's were 
packed densely wath buttCK ups * 

“Now,’' said ‘Mr Tiniheilak(‘ decisn’V'ly w'hVn I had paddled to 
the other si^c ‘'Now I’ll lak(‘ h(‘r ” 

He got over the seat into th(‘ wadi at the stiaai. 

“I’ll just gJ-t \ou dear ol tht* titans/’ I said 
“Gl^^e me, the poh',” s<iid Mr Tiinj)erlak(‘, st.inding up on the 
little platform and making a sej^ueak with his boots as he did so. 
“Thank you, sir. I haven't done this for eighU'cn years, but I 
can tell you, brother, in those da\s I wms consideied some poler." 

He looked around and let th(' pole slide dowai through his 
hands. Then he gave the first dillieult jmsh. 'Lhe punt rocked 
^oleasantly and w'e moved forwMrd. I sat lai mg him, paddle in 
hand, to check any inward drill of the punt 

“How’s that, you giiys-^" said Mr Tiiiiberlake, looking round 
at our eddies and drawing m the pole The delightful water 
sished do\yn if. 

“Fine,” I sjcid Deferentially I had caught the w'ord. 

He \^ent on to his set ond and his thud strokt's, faking too much 
water on his sleeve, perhaps, and unciu t.un in his steering, which 
I corrected^ buf he \^as doing well 

“It corrfbs back to me,” he said. “How^ ?im J doingV” 

“Just k?^ her out from the trees,” I said. 
c.‘TH:e trees?” he said. 
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“The willowfi^” I said. 

“Til do k now,” be said. “How’s that? Not qi^te enough? Well, 
how’s this?” 

“JWiother one,” I said. “The current ruifs strong this sicfe.” 

“What? lyiore trees?” lie said. He wa*^ getting ^ot. 

“We can shoot out past*thern|” I said. “I’ll ease us over with the 
peddle.” 

Mr Timberlake am not like iJiis^suggestmn. 

“No, don’t do that I can jnanage it,” he said, ^did not want 
to offend one of the leaders of our C’hur^h, so I put the paddle 
down; but I felt I ought to liaj'e taken him farther along away 
from the irritfition of the trees. 

“Of course,” I said “We could go un^Jer them. It plight be 
nice.” 

“I think,” said Mr TimlierLike, “that would be a very good 
idea.” * 

He lunged lijjrd on the pole and took us' Rewards the next 
archway of willow branches 

“We may have tft duck'll bit, that's ajl,” I said. 

^ “Oh, I can push trte branches up,” said Mr Timj^erlake. 

“It is belter to due k,” I s.ud. 

We were gliding now (piu'kly towards the arch,*in fact I was 
already under it 

“I think I should diu k, 1 said 'lust Dend (K^wn lor tnurone." 

“What makes the tr(‘es Icmii o\t‘r the wat(*r like this^” asked Mr 
Timberlake. “Wei'ping willows— I’ll give you a thought there. 
How Error likes to mak(‘ us dwell on sorrow Why not call them 
laughing willows^” discoursed xMr Timberlake as the branch parsed 
over mv head. 

“Duck,” I said. 

“Where^ I doii’tsce tlfein,” said MrTimbcrlake, turning round. 

“No, your head,” I said, “d’he branc h,” I calted 

“Oh, the bianth. This one^” '^iid Mr Timbcflak(^ finding a 
branch just against his c host, and he pul out a haocl to lift it. It is 
not easy to lift^ wilhnv branch and Mr Timberlake was surprised. 
He stepped back as it gently and firmly leaned against him. He 
leaned back and pushed from his feet. Aitcl he* pushed too far. 
The boat went op, I ^aw Mr Timberlake’s boots lea^ the stern 
as he took an unthoughtful step backwards He made*a^ast-minute 
grasp at a ftrongcr and* higher 1:)imiu h, and then, there he4iur^ a 
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) ard above the water, round as a blue damson 0hat is ripe and 
ready, waiting ourly for a touch to make it fall. Too late with the 
paddj^s and shot ahead by the force of his thrust, could not 
save him. , ' ^ • * 

For ‘a full minflte I did not believe what I saw; indeed, our 
religion taught us never to behevt wh^ we saw. Unbelieving, I 
could not moVe. I gaped. '“The impossible had happened. Only*a 
miracle, I found myself sayinj^, could save him.^ 

What was most striking was tht^silence of hlr Timberlake as 
he hung from the tree^ I w^as l(»st bctw'ccn gazing at him and 
trying to get the punt out of tluvsinall branches of the tree. By 
the timed had got th^' piint out, then' wx'ie several yards of water 
betw'eentus and tlie sob's of his boots w('Te very near the water as 
the branch bent iindei his weight Boats w t'K' passingrat the time, 
but no one seem(*cl to noti((‘ us I wms glad about this. This w^as a 
private ‘ag(^»;iv. AMouble chin had ^a])p<‘ared on' the face of Mr 
Timberlake and J.us lu ad was sc|U(‘e/('d b(‘tw'eert [us shoulders and 
his hanging arms I saw' him blink and lo(jk up at the sky. His 
eyelids w'ere pall* like a (<l,u( kc'ii’s He \\as tidy- and dignified as he 
hung there, ^the hat was not dispLu ed and’ the top button of his 
coat was done up. He had a blue silk handkerchief his breast 
pocket. So iidpeiturbed and genteel he seemed that as the tips of 
his sho(js came neaier and nean'r to thj' w'ati'r, I b(‘( aine alarmed. 
He could perlbiin what arc called mua( les He would be thinking 
at this moment that oiiK in an erioneoiis diul illusory sense was 
he hanging fiom the biaiK h ol ihi' tii'i' ovi'r six k'ct of w'ater. He 
w'as probabK pi<v\ing one of the closeh n'asoiu'd pra\crs of our 
faitb wdiicli w'en' moK* hk(' con\ers<itions w'lth laiclid than 
appeals to Ciod Ihe calm of his face suggested this Was he, I 
asked m^sell, within sight ol the main road, the tow'u Recieatioii 
Ground and the landing-stage ( row'ded with p(‘o])le, w'as he about 
to re-enact a well-known miracle-* I liopi'd that he w^as not. I 
prayed thc\t hc^was not I ])raye,d with all my w ill that Mr Timber- 
lake^woiild not w'alk upon the w'atei It w as my prayer and not his 
that w'da answ'cVed. 

I saw' the shoes dip, the w'atcr rise above his ankles and up his 
socks. He trjed ^o in(>x'e his grip now' to a yc't higher branch — he 
did not su(fceed — and m making this eilort his goat and waistcoat 
rose and parted rif)m his trousers. C^ne seam of shirt with its 
papt-lAops and brace-tabs broke like a crack across th€ middle of 
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IMr Timberlakeflt was like a fatal flaw in a statue, an earthquake 
crack which made the monumental mortal. Thellast Greeks must 
have felt as I felt then when they saw a crack across the mid^lle of 
some "statue of Apollo. It jvas at this moment I realized that the 
final revelation aboqt man and society on eardt had cdme to 
nobody and that Mr TinfberlJke knew nothing at -all about the 
ofigin of evil. 

All this takes Igng to aescnoe, ouc it nappenea in a lew seconds 
as I paddled towards him. I \%is too late to get his f(fct on the boat 
and the only thing to do was to let him sink until his hands 
were nearer the level of the pu#it and then to get him to change 
hand-holds. Iriicn I would paddh^ hnii*ashorc. I did this. 
Amputated by the water, first a torso, tlieti a bust, then a mere 
head and shoulders, Mr Timberlake, I notired, looked sad and 
lonely as he sank. He was a de( lining dogma. As the water 
lapped his collar — for he h^ttated to kt go /of the^br^nch to 
hold the punt — J^saw a small triangk* of d(‘prer|tion and pathos 
between his nose aiTd the corner's oi his mouth. The head resting 
on the platter of wfiter liaTl the sn(‘(‘r o# calamity on it, such as 
(;<ne sees in th(‘ pictures of a beheadi'd saint. • 

'‘Hold on to the punt, Mr Timberlake,” I said urgently. 
'‘Hold on to the punt.” 

He did si). ^ 

“Push from behind,” he diieyti'd in a dry businesslike voice. 
They were his hist words I obeyed him. ( uircTully I paddled him 
towards the bank He turned and, with a splash, climbed ashore. 
There he stood, laismg his aims and looking at tht* water running 
down his sw oik'll suit «ind making a jiuddle at his feet. 

“Say,” said Mi I’lmberlake (.oklK, "we let some Error in that, 
time.” 

How miu'h he must ha\i* hated oui family. 

“I am soiry , Mr 'rimberlake," I said "T am most awfully sorry. 
I should have paddled. It was my f^ult. I'll j^i't you*hoi^c at once. 
Let me wring out \our coat and waistcoat. Youdl catch ^our 
death 

I stopped. I had nearly blasphemed I had nearly suggested 
that Mr Timberlake had f.illen into the wafer aiiTl that to a man 
of his age this mi^t be dangerous. 

Mr Timberlake corrected me. His voice w'as ^iwipersonalj 
addressing ^he laws of human existence rather than myself. 
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“If God made water it would be ridiculous to aiggest He made 
it capable of hartffiing His creatures. Wouldn’t it?” ' 

I murmured hypocritically. 

“O.K.,”.said Mr Timberlake. “Let> go.” 

“nr soon get^you across,” I said. 

“No,” he said. “I mean let's go on.**We’re not going to let a 
little thing liRe this spoil'a beautiful afi^.ernoon. Where were \t^e 
going? You spoke ofV pretty^ landing-place farjther on. Let’s go 
there.” ft « 

“But I must take yov home. You can’t sit there soaked to the 
skin. It will spoil your clothes.'’ t 

“Nowy now,” said ‘Mr Timberlake. “Do as I say. Go on.” 
Therein was nothing <^o be done with him. I held the punt into 
the bank and he stepped in. He sat like a bursting- and sodden 
bolster in front of me while I paddled. We had lost the pole, of 
course . ' \ ^ 

For a long tiny I could hardly look at Mr Timberlake. He was 
taking the line that nothing had^happened, imd this put me at a 
disadvantage. I knew #.ome thing coSisiderdole had happened. 
That glazej^vwhich so many of the members of our sect had on 
their faces and persons, their minds and manner?, had been 
washed off. Iherc was no gleam for me from Mr Timberlake. 

“Wl].at’s the house over then'^'’ |ie asked. He was making 
conversation. I had steered intjO the middle of the river to get 
him into the strong sun. I saw steam rise lioin him. 

I took courage and studied him. He was a man, I realized, in 
poor physical condition, uiiexercised and sedentary. Now the 
gle?m had left him one saw the veined empurpled skin of the 
^stoutish man with a poor heart. I remember he had said at 
.lunch: 

“A young woman I know said, Tsn't it wonderful! I can walk 
thirty miles in' a day without being m the least tired.’ I said, T 
don’t see .that bodily indulgeaiee is anything a member of the 
Church of the Last Purification should boast about.’ ” 

YeSjHhere was something flaccid, passive and*^lack about Mr 
Timberlake. Bunched m swollen clothes, he refused to take them 
off. It occurrccf to nte, as he looked with boredom at the water, 
the passing boats and the country, that he h^d not feeen in the 
country b^Te. That it was something he had agreed to do but 
wanteld to get over quickly. He was totdlly uniitterdjted. By his 
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questions — ^whaf is that church? Are there any fish in this river? 
Is that a Vireless or a gramophone? — I undftrstoj,d that Mr 
Timberlake }vas formally acknowledging a world he did not live 
in. Ifwas too interesting,, too eventful a world. His spirit^ inert 
and preoccupied, wa^ elsewhere in an eventless and immaterial 
habitation. He was a dull^an,® duller than any man I have ever 
kAown; but his dullness -iivas a^soi^ of*earthly dejfosit left by a 
being whose dilqted mind was far away in the effervescence of 
metaphysical matters. Thcrc*was a slightly pettish look on his 
face as (to himself, of course) he declared he was not wet and 
that he would not have a hcarttattack or catch pneumonia. 

Mr Timberlake spoke little. SometiniA lie squeezed water out 
of his sleeve. He shivered a little. He watthed his steam. I had 
planned when we set out to go up as far as the lock, but now the 
thought of another two miles of this responsibility was too much. 
I pretended I wanted to go oi^A' as far as the l)t;Jid which we were 
approaching, where one of the richest I)utt(‘rcu|'|meadows was. I 
mentioned this to hifti He turnetj and looki'd witli boredom at the 
field. Slowly we carfie to tlfe bank. 

We tied up the punt and we landed. 

“Fine,” said Mr Timberlake. Fie stood at the edge of the 
meadow just as he had stood at the landing-stage — l?)st, stupefied, 
uneomprehcnding. 

“Nice to stretch our legs,'’ I j^id. I led the way into the deep 
flowers. So dense wcie the buttercups there* was hardly any green. 
Presently I sat dowm. Mr Timberlake looki'd .it me and sat down 
also. Then 1 turned to him with a last tiy at persuasion. Re- 
spectability, I was sure, was his trouble. 

“No one wall see us," I said, '"dins is out of sight of the river., 
Take off your coat and trousefs and wTing them out “ 

Mr Timberlake replied hrmly. 

“I am satisfied to remain as I am." 

“What IS this flower?" he asked ^ to chai\ge the subject. 

“Buttercup,” I said. 

“Of course,’* Jie leplied. 

I could do nothing wath him. I lay clowai full length in the sun; 
and, observing this and thinking to pleasc®lne, ?vlr Timberlake 
did the same. He must h.ave supposed that this w^as \fliat I had 
come out in the boat to do. It w^as onlv human. He h^fti come out 
with me, I^aw,*to show me that he w\is only human. 
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But as we lay there I saw the steam still rising. I had had 
enough. ^ 

“A«bit hot,” I said, getting up. 

He got up at oncef , 

“Do* you want to sit iii the shade?” he a^]ked politely. 

“No,” I said. “Would you like*to?”» 

“No,” he skid. “I was *thin|cin^ of yo#i.” 

“Let’s go back,” I said. Wc both stood up ancj I let him pass in 
front of me. IVhen I looked at hiri again I stopped dead. Mr 
Timberlake was no longer a man in a navv-blue suit. He was blue 
no longer. He was transfigun'd ^le was yellow. He was covered 
with buttercup pollen, a fine yellow paste of it made by the damp, 
from head to foot. • 

“Your suit,” I said 

He looked at it. H(‘ raised liis thin eyebrows a little, but he 
did not*sn>’le or i\iake any comm(«.jt. 

The man is a^aint, I thought As saintly as any of those gold- 
leaf figures in the chinches of Sy'ilv. Goldeii he sat in the punt; 
golden he sat fiir the iieK hour as I paddltulhum down the river. 
Golden and bored. Golden as we landed at the town and as we 
walked up the stieet b<ick to mv uncle’s house. There he refused 
to change his‘'clothes or to sit by a fire. He k(‘pt an e\e on the time 
for hi^f tram, back to London By lu^^word did he acknowledge 
the disasters or the beauties of^tlie world If they were printed 
upon him, they were printed upon a husk. 


Sixteen years have jiassed since I dropped Mr Timbeilake in 
Ahe river and since the sight of his pant-loops d(‘stroyed mv faith. 
I have not si^en him since, and to-day 1 Ikmi'cI that Ik* was dead. 
He was fifty-sev en I lis mothcT, a very old fidy \v ith whom he had 
lived all his life, went into his bedroom when he was getting ready 
for church and founc) linn lykig on the floor m his shirt-sleeves. 
A s/iff collar with the tie half inserted was in one hand. Five 
minut^^ before, she told the doctor, she had been t-Jjeaking to him. 

The doctor who looked at the heavy body lying on the single 
bed saw a midc^le-ajLfi'cl man, wide r.ither tlnin stout and with an 
extraordinarily box-hke thic k-jawed fai e. He had got fat, my 
uncle tolcMtie, in later \ears The heavy liver-coloured cheeks 
were Tike the chaps ol a hound Heart disease, h Wci*i plain, was 
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the cause of th« death of Mr Timberlake. In death the face was 
lax, even coarse and degenerate. It was a miracie, the doctor said, 
that he had^ lived as long. Any time during the last^went^ years 
the^smallest shock 'piight have killed him. • 

I thoUgHt^of our^ afternoon on the* river. thought •of him 
'hanging from the tree. I^thought of him, indifferent and golden, 
ifi the meadow. I und^stood why hft had mad(f for himself a 
protective, sedentary blandnes?, a?i automatic smile, a collection 
of phrases. He kept them on iikc the coat after his fucking. And I 
understood why — though I had feared it^all the time we were on 
the river — I understood why lie did not talk to me about the 
origin of evil! He was hijncst. The ape \\’as*with us. The ape that 
merely followed me was already inside Timberlake gating out 
his heart. • 
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H eads down to the wind fromHhe hidden sea, the four men 
were cyclhig up a dckerted road in^the country. Bert, whb 
was the youngest, dreamed: ^ * 

“You get tcnM;he pub, and there's girl at the pub, a dark girl 
with bare arms and bare, legs in a white frock, ^he daughter of the 
house, or an orphan — maybe it's better she should be an orphan — 
and you cay somethin^'g to her, or better still, you cfbn't say any- 
thing to Uer — she just romes and puts her ai ms round you, and 
you can feci her skin through her frock and she brings you some 
beer and the other chaps aren’t theic and the people don’t say 
anything e^^cept laiigh and go awai \ because it’s all natural and 
she doesn't have Laby. Same at the next pla('e,»^amc anywhere, 
different place, different girl, o|^ same girl- -same girl always 
turning up, always wait^g. Dunno liAw she there. Just slips 
along withoi^t you knowing it and waiting hte all songs . . .” 

And there the pub was It stood on the crown of tbc long hill, 
straight ahead of them, a small red bru k house with outbuildings 
and a syjigle chimney trailing out smo^'c against th(' strong white 
light which seemed to be thrown, up ]^\ great reflectors from the 
hidden sea. 

“There’s our beer, Mr Blake,” shouted Sid on hn^ pink racing- 
tyres, who was the first to see it, the first to see evc'r\ thing. The 
four^jmen glanced up 

Yes, there’s our beer, they said Our rudeh lieer. They had 
teen thinking about it for miles. A’pub at the cross-roads, a pub 
where the old Roman road crossed this road that wi*nt on to the 
land’s end, a fuhny place for a pub, but a pub all right, the only 
pub for tei) miles at Hariv's njddv Roman road, miarked on the 
map^which stuck out of the backside pocket of Harry’s breeches. 
Yes, th^ was the pub, and Ted, the oldest and tb6 married one, 
slacked on the long lull and s.ucl all he lioped swas that the 
Romans had l(*it a^-drop in the liottom of the barrel for 
posterity. ' ^ j 

When th^j had left in the morning there had been little wind. 
Th^i sk^^larks w'ere over the fields and the sun itselfjf warlike one of 
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their steel whetls flashing in the sky. Sid was the first,, but Harry 
with the ^ubborn red neck and the close dullifair curls was the 
leader. In t|ie week he sat in the office making the plan. IJe had 
this* mania for Roman rcjads. “Ask our Mr Newton„” they said, 
“the man with the J^ig head and the brain. ”*They had* passed 
through the cream-wallefl villtges and out again to pick up once 
Aiore the singing of the krks; and jhen'cloud had ct>vered the sun 
like a grey han^, west of Handleyford the* country had emptied 
and it was astonishing to htar a bird. Reeds wc#e in the small 
meadows. Hedges crawled uncut and there had been no villages, 
only long tablelands of commoit. and bald wiry grass for sheep and 
the isolated farm with no ivy on the brick.* 

Well, they were there at last. They pikt^l their bicycles against 
the wall of the house They wen* shy before these country places. 
They waited for Ted^ He was walking tlie last thirty yards. They 
looked at the four windows ^••ith their lace ('iw tains %nd the var- 
nished door. Tl^^re was a chicken in th(' mad ^nd no sound but 
the whimper of the ’Lclegrayh wy'e on the hill In an open barn was 
a cart tipped dowft, its shaft white wiUi the winter's mud, and 
^last year’s swallow nests, now empty, wtM'e under th%eayes. Then 
Ted came, and when he had piled his bu'yckg they lead the black 
sign over the door. ‘'Tavern", it said A fiinin old-fcMuoned word, 
Ted said, that you didn’t ^)ften see 

“Well," Sid said, “a coiijile (^f pints all round'^" 

They lof)ked to Haiiy H(‘ alwa\s opiMied doors, but this door 
was so emphatically closed that he took olf his fur gauntlet first 
and knocked before he opened it. The four nii'ii were surprised 
to see a woman standing t)(‘hind the door, wailing there as i£she 
had been listening to them She was a hail, drab woman, not 
much past thirty, in a white* blouse that drooped low over her 
chest. 

“Good morning," said Sid. “This the bar'^" 

“The bar^" said the woman ^timidly. ^ She sf)ok(j in a flat 
wondering voice and not in the sing-song of diis part of the 
country. * • 

“Yes, the bar," Ted said. "It sa\s ‘T.ivern,’ " he said, nodding 
up at the notice. 

“Oh, yes," she*said, h(‘siialing “Come in Come ifi here." 

She showed them not into the bar but into a sitting^soom. There 
was a bo\^^ of Pomatocs in the window and a notice said ‘Tre^”. 
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The four men were tall and large beside her indhe little room, 
and she gazed upl at them as if she feared they would burst its 
walls., And yet she was pleased. She was trying to smile. 

“This is gn me,” Sfd said. “Mild and bitter four times,” 
“O.K., Mr Bkfee,” Ted said. “Bring me my beer.’/ 

“But let’s get into the bar,” saidf Berf; 

Seeing an afmchair, Tetl sayk into it ^nd now the woman waft; 
reassured. She succeeded in smiling, but she did not go out of the 
room. Sid looked at her and her snyle was vacant and faint like 
the smile fading on an old photograph. Her hair was short, an 
impure yellow, and the pak* skin uflier face and her neck and her 
breast seamed to he ihoist as iFshe had just got ouf of bed. The 
high strong light of th^. place drank all colour from her. 

“There isn't a bar,” she said ”This isn’t a inibhc-kouse. They 
call it the Tavern, but it isn’t a tavern bv rights ” 

Very ^in:^iouslv die raised h(‘r hc#nds to Iku' blouse. 

“What'” they <jxclaiin( d “Not a pub' Here, H^irrv, it’s marked 
on your map ” Tlu’y were dumb|ounded and angry. 

“What you iilean, doiji’t sell bein' ^^’’^cliey s^Iid. 

Their voices were vevv loud. * 

“Yes,” said Hairy “Here it is See^ Inn ” 

He put the'map befoie her laii^ ai i usingly. 

“Yoij don’^t sell beer”’ said Bm't. I-Je looked at tlii' pale-blue- 
veined’ chest of the woman ^ 

“No,” she said. She hesitated. “Manv are disappointed,” she 
said, and she spoke like <i i hild reciting a piece without knowing 
its meaning. He lowerixl his e\('s 

“You bet the\ ruddv well are,” s<iid Ted from tlie chair. 
“Where is thi' piib'^” said Sid. 

She put out h(‘i hand and a httl'e girl came into the room and 
clung close to her mother. Now .she felt hapj^ier. 

“My little giH,” sh(‘ said. 

She was, a tfny, frail child \vith yellow hair and pale blue eyes 
like ^ler mother’s The I'our men smih'd and spoke more quietly 
becausd" of the resemblance between the winnan her child. 

“Which way did )ou come'^” she asked, and her hand moving 
over the child's^iair .£,ot courage Irom th(‘ child. “Handleyforrl?” 
she said, ‘^fhat’s it It’s ten miles TIk' Queen, ’s Arms* Handley- 
ford, the you came. That’s the nearest pub.” 

“M5^ God!” said Bert. “What a country'” 
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“The Queer’s Arms/’ said Ted stupefied. 

He rerdembered it. They were passing thrAigh JHandleyford. 
He^was th^ oldest, a flat wide man in loose clothes, loosc^in the 
chin* too, with watery rir^s under his eyes and a small golden sun 
of baldness at the Jback of his head. *“Queen’« Arms”*he had 
called. “Here, what’s flie rfiddy game?” But the others had 
grinned back at him. When ^rni^drop back to nlimber four on 
the hills it con\es back to you. they’re single, nothing to worry 
about, you’re married and you’re forty. What’s itie hurry? Ease 
up, take what you can get. “Queen's Arms” — he remembered 
looking back. The best things <ire in the past. 

“Well, that's that’" said Sicl. 

“Queen’s Arms, Harry," Ted said. 

And Bert looked at the woman. “Let’s go on,” he said fiercely. 
She was not the woyian h*. had expected Then he blushed and 
turned away from the wom^ifi. 

She was afraid they w(‘re going, and in a ^yl.icating voice she 
said, “I do t(\is." * ^ 

Sid was sitting oh the arm ol a chair ♦iid the child was gazing at 
^ 3 . gold ring he wore on his little linger He saw llie child was 
gazing and h(‘ smiled. 

“What's wrong with te.i*’" Sid said. 

“Ask the man with tln^ brain," said Ted “Ask.thc i^^an with 
the map ” 

Harry said, “If you can't have beer, \ou’d better take what 
you can get, ^Ir Richards " 

“Tea,” nodded Sid to the woman. “Make it strong.” 

The woman looked at Sid as if he had ])erformed a mira^^le. 

“I’ll get you t(‘a,'’ she said eagerly. “I aKva\s do teas for 
people." She sjioke with delight as if a bell had suddenly tinkled 
inside her. Her e\es shone She wviuld get them ^ea, she said, and 
bread and butter, but no eggs, because the man had not been 
that morning, and no h.iin. It \>*as too chilly, she sa^d, for ham. 
“But there are tomatoes," she said And tlidi, like a child, “I put 
them in the "^undow' so as people can see' " 

“O.K.,” Sid said. “Four teas " 

She did not move at once, but still, Rke a" sny cniia, stooa 
watching them, J^vaiting foi them to be settled and* fearful that 
they would not stay. But at last she j)ut out her hayi to the child 
and hurrftd cAit to the kitchen. 
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“Well, Mr Blake,” said Ted, “there’s a ruddy ^ell.” 

“Have a gaspei^ Mr Richards,” said Sid. • 

“Try my lighter,” said Ted. 

He clicked the lighter, but no flame ^ame. 

“Wrong number,” saidTed. “Dial O and, try again.” A steak, 
said Sid, had been his idea. A ccAiple •of pints just to ease the 
passage and then some real (prinking, 'J'ed said. But Bert waS 
drumming on a biscuit-tin and was looking inside. There was 
nothing in it. ‘♦Many,” said Bert, “ar'e disappointed.” 

They looked at the room. There were two new treacle- 
coloured armchairs. There was a si'fa with a pattern of black ferns 
on it. The' new plush was damp and sticky to the hands from the 
air of the hidden sea. There was a gun-metal fender and there was 
crinkled green paper m the fireplace A cupboard \fith a glass 
door was empty except for the lowest shelf^On that was a thick 
book calledtT/z^’ Afyjvels of Scum c. 

The room was|C()lcl. They thought in the wi#iter it must be 
damn’ cold. Thev thought ol the {cn dri//hn.i^ miles to Handley- 
ford. ' ‘ 

They hsteiied to the cold clatter of the plates m the kitchen and 
the sound of the woman's excited vok e and tlic child's# There was 
the bare linoleum on the floor and the chill glass of the window. 
Outsid^,was the road with blown sanc^at the edges and, beyond 
a wall, there were rows ol cablx^ges, tlnai a bit of field and the 
expressionless sky. There was no sound on tlie road They — it 
occurred to them — had been the only sound on that road for 
hours. 

Tte woman came m with a cup and then with a plate. The 
ghild brought a plate and the w’onian < aiiK^ in w^ith another cup. 
She looked m a da/ed w'ay at the incn, ama/ed that they were 
still there. It seemed to Ted, w'ho wms inarried, that she didn’t 
know' how to lay a table “And now' I’ve forgotten the sugar,” 
she laughei^. E\er\ time she came into the room she glanced at 
Bert ^imidly and yet pityingly, because he w'as the youngest and 
had beeti the most angiy. He low'cred his eyes annS avoided her 
look. But to Ted she said, “That’s right, you make yourselves 
comfortable,” ai?d at^Sid shi' smiled liecausc he had been the 
kindest. At Harry' she did not look at all. i 

She was vej-y startled then w'hcii he spjod at the door and said, 
“Wihere’s this Roman road'’” 
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She was in #he kitchen. She told him the road by the white 
gate and showed him from the doorway of thcfhouse. 

“There he goes,” said Sid at the window. “He’s*looking over 
the'gate.” ^ . 

They waited. Th^milk was put on th*e table.^he wom^n came 
in at last with the^bread®and butter and the tea. • 

• “He’ll miss his tea ncftt,” Ted jaid.* 

“Well,” Ted said, when Harry came bacic. “See any Romans?” 

“It’s just grass,” Harry said. '‘Nothing on it.” We stared in his 
baffled, bull-necked way. 

“No beer and no Romans, ’’^Ted said. 

The womXn, who was standing there, smiled. In a faltering 
voice, wishing to make them happv, she inid • 

“We don’t often get no Romans here.” 

“Oh God’” Bert Jaiighcd very loudly and Ted shook with 
laughter too. Harry stared. ^ ^ 

“Don’t take gnv notice of them, missus,’' S^d said. And then 
to them- “She mefins gypsies."^ 

“That come wfth brooms," she s«^d, bewildered by their 
daughter, wondering what she had done 

When had gone and had closed th(‘ door, oeri and Ted 
touched their heads with their fingers and said she \Vas dippy, but 
Sid told them to speak (^i^etly. 

Noisily they had drawn up |p[ieir chairs and were eating and 
drinking. Ted cut up tomatoes, salted them, and put them on his 
bread. They were good for tlie blood, he told them, and Harry 
said they reckoned at home his giandad got the cancer he died of 
from eating tomatoes day after day. Bert, with his mouth»full, 
said he’d read somewhere that tea was the most dangerous drink 
on earth. Then the child ca'me in with a paper and said her 
mother had sent it. Sicf looked at the door when it closed again. 

“Funny thing,” he said ‘T think Tve seen that woman before.” 

That, they said, was Sid’s troijblc. He|d seen *too .many girls 


before. 

He was a •kinky man with a high forehead and & Hitler 
moustache, and his lips lay over his mouth as if they were kissing 
the air or whispering to it. He was a dark, IParsh-tooking, cocksure 
man, but with a gentle voice, and it was hard to see his eyes under 
his strong glasses. His lashes were long and his Ijds often half 
lowered, which gave him an air of seriousness and shynSss. But 
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he stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat and stuck out fcis legs to show 
his loud check sibckings and he had that ring on his finger. 
“Mov^ that up a couple and he’d be spliced,” they^said. “Not 
me,” he saicj. “Look al Ted.” A man wi^i no ideals, Bert thought, 
a man \vhose life Vas hidden behind the syj-up-thick lens of his 
glasses. Flash Sid. See the typists tlraw* themselves up, tilt back 
their heads and get their hancl^ ready to keep him off. Not a maA 
with ideals. See them watch liis arms and his hands, see them 
start tapping llard on tlie typcnvritcy keys and pretending to be 
busy when he leant over to tel] tlumi a story. And then, when he 
was gone, see them peep throut’h#the Encpiiry window to watch 
where he^vvent, quarrel al:)out him and dawdle m the street when 
the office«closed, hopiofr to se(‘ him. 

“Well,” said Harry wlien tluw had cleared the table and got 
out the map. Sid said 

“You ge%lemcmsettle it Til go«ipd fix her up.” 

Sid’s off, they |aid. First on tlu' road, alwa\ s Jeadmg, getting 
the first of the air, licking the cre^im olf cvi'i Nothing 

He found hei' in the kitchen and fie had^to lower his head 
because of tUc ceiling. She was sitting dral)T\ at the table, which 
was covered with unwashed plates <ind the remains. of a meal. 
There were ifnwashed clotlu's on the backs of the chairs and 
there w^s a nyin's waistc oat. The child ^vas reading a ( omic paper 
at the table and singing in a hig^ small voice. 

A delicate stalk of neck, he thought, and eyes like the pale wild 
scabious you see in the ditches 

Four shillings, she said, would that be too mu( li^ 

Sbe put her hand neivouslv to her breast. 

“That's all right," Sid said and put the* money in hc'r hand. It 
\yas coarsened by work. “We cl(*ar^d up evc‘i\ thing," he said. 
“Don’t get many peojile, I expect,” he* said. 

“Not this tim*c of yeai ” 

“A bit Ic^nely," he said. « 

“Some think^it is,” she said 

“I^ovf long have you been here-^” he said. ‘ 

“Only three years It seems,” she said with her continual 
wonder, “longer?” ^ 

“I thou^it it wasn't long,'’ Sid said. “I tlu)ught I seen you 
somewhere. \ou wenm't in . . . in Hoi sham, were you?” 

‘•I come from Ashford," she said. 
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“Ashford,” Ifc said. “I knew you weren’t from these parts.” 

She brightened, and she was fascinated becaftse he took off his 
glasses and jhe saw the deep serious shadows of his eyes a^d the 
pale* Idrooping of the nal<^d lids. The eyes looked tired and as if 
they had seen many .things and she was tired to®. 

“I bin ill,” she^said. Mer ftory came irresistibly to her lips. 
‘‘The doctor told us to (Tjmc herc^ My husband gave up his job 
and everything., Things are diffcn^nt here. The money’s not so 
good. . . .” Her voice quu kci t,*d, “But I try to maki?it up with the 
teas.” 

She paused, trying to read fjom liis face if she should say any 
more. She seemed to be standing on the edge of another country. 
The pale blue eyes seemed to be tlie pale .^y of a far-away place 
where she Imd been living 

“I nearly died,’' said. She was a little amazed by this fact. 

“You’re O K. now," Sid v**d. • • 

“I’m better,”^ she said “But it seimis 1 ge^ lonely now I’m 

better." « 

§ 

“You want your*health, but you wa«t a bit (Vmipaiiy,” Sid 
i^id. • 

“My husband savs, 'You got your health, what you want 
company for^’ ” 

She put this to Sid in her husband was not rjght, tyit she 
picked up her husband’s waisti o^t from th(‘ ( h.ur and looked over 
its buttons because she felt, timoroudv, she had been disloyal to 
her husband. 

“A woman wants company," said Sid 

He looked shv now to hci, like Bert, the voung one; but«he 
was most astonished that someone should agic'e with her and not^ 
her husband. 

Then she flushed and* ]nit out her hand to the' little girl, who 
came to her molhc'r’s side, pressing against lu'r The woman felt 
safer and raised her e\es and look^id more Jjoldly at hun. 

“You and your friends going far^’’ ^ ^ 

He told heiNShe nodded, counting the miles as if site were 
coming along with them And then Sid fc'lt a hand touch his. 

It was the child’s hand touching the ring*on hts finger. 

“Ha!” laughed •Sid. “You saw that belbre." He was quick. 
The child was delighted with his quu kness. The woman put the 
waistcoat down* at once. He took olT the ring and put it m the 
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palm of his hand and bent down so that his headtnearly brushed 
the woman’s arA. “That’s lucky,” he said. “Here,^ he said. 
He slipped tne ring on the child’s little finger. “See,” he said. 
“Keeps me.out of mischief. Keep a ring on your little finger and 
you’ll Be lucky. * 

The child looked at him withoA belffef. 

“Here y’are,” he said,* taking back ihe ring. “Your mothA* 
wants it,” he said, winking at the woman. ‘'She’s got hers on the 
wrong finger. C^ittle one luck, big o»c trouble.” 

She laughed and she blushed and her eyes shone. He moved to 
the door and her pale lips poute(ta little Then, taking the child 
by the hand, she hurried over to him as if both of them would 
cling to him. ExcitedW, avidly, they fijllowed him to the other 
room. 

“Gome on, IVIr Blake,” said Ted. The three others rose to their 
feet. 

The child cliifig to her mother’s hand and^danred up and 
down. She was in the midst of tlu'^n 'rhe\ /ipfied up their jackets, 
stubbed their c V.; are ttes^ folded up tfie maif. Hairy put on his 
gauntlets He stall'd at the ('hild and then slowly took olT his 
glfjve and pulled out a sixpence. ”Xo,” murmured Ted, the 
married man* but the ( hild was too qiiic'k. 

Th^V^ we lit out of the room and^ stood in the road. They 
stre Lched themsehes 111 the open^ur. Hk* sun was shining now on 
the fields. The woman came to the door tf) six' them. They took 
their bicycles from the wall, looked up and clown the road and 
then swung on To the sea, the coast road and then perhaps a 
gir^ some girl. But the others were shouting. 

, “Good-l)\e,” they called "Goocl-b\c ” 

. And Bert, the last, remembi'refl then to wave good-bye too, 
and glanced uji at the misleading notiie When they were all 
together, heads down to the wind, thi^y turni'd again. “Good 
God,” tliQy said Thg womai^ and the ciuld had come out into 
the fiddle of^the road hand m hand and their arms were still 
raised find their hands were lluttering under thf*strong light of 
that high place It was a long tune bi'fore they went back into the 
house. ^ • 

And now for a pub, a leal pub, the three mvii called to Harry. 
Sid was ahe^icl on his slim pink tyres getting the first of the new 
wind,*with the ring shining on his finger. • 
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T WO years ago when I hac? finished at the hospital and was 
waiting for a grant conic tljrough, I put in a month as a 
locum for a country doctor. 

When I first went to see h*m, tlie doctor switched on his desk 
lamp, turned it to shine full in my fare and said in a rough voice, 
as if he were finishing a mouthful of hav 

“How old Sre you^” he said “If I may a*sk^ Married? Do you 
hunt, I mean where wiue \ou at s( liool ’’'^ • 

He began* pulling r)ut the di.iwias (*f his desk one by one and, 
shutting them recklesslv \\ith a mimlxu' of bangs, rang for his 
dispenser and said something io luu about ti l#orse. i^Jfter this he 
leaned forward <^nd fell to tapping tli(‘ suh' of hf> tin wastepaper- 
basket with a riding-crop in s|||a\, tiotting time. His look was 
uninterested. • • 

4 ' “Yes, yes, yes,” he said la/ilv fiom the saddle. “Wn don’t want 
a lot of youv new-fangled ideas here This isn't the usual kind of 
practice. The man I have heie has got to lx* a gt*iitleinan. You 
can hand out your penicillin and vour M H Y014 can jjut the 
whole parish m an iron lung, liy them willi AmerKaii drugs — I 
know that's the modern idea — Imt it's m\ experience of forty 
years of doctoring that a gentleman's wortli the lot. Have a drink? 
Do you know the holihams^" 

I could sec up the doctor's meaty nose and underncathihis 
chin when he rais(*d it to utter this name in the voice of one who^ 
had suddenly put on Court diVss By nature Dr Ray was a man 
of disguises, and a new* one with ev(*iy s(*ntenc(' Two whiskies 
stabilized him A heavy, guilty lilush came down Irom the middle 
of his head, enlarged his ears and \\/.*nt below his coflar.^His hands 
became confidential, one of them was put on my shoulder^ his 
voice lowered, ^nd if shrewdn(*ss was m one blue eve as shSrp as a 
pellet, the other became watery with aiixietv. 

“What It boils down to, old man, is this,*’ he ftiid, |neering at 
himself. “Half iha village at the surgery door thinking they’re 
going to die because thev’v^c cut their fingers, and threatening to 
write to the Ministry of Health because you won’t issife face 
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crutches and corsets. The usual thing. The day’s ^ork, eh? All in 
it. Forsret it. The^important thing is this.” 

“Y^s?” I said. 

“I’m telling you.” iHe sharpened. “T^he only people who Count 
here arc fifteen ‘families.* the private patier|,ts. Thatls where the 
living is. I’ve been here most of nu^lifc #nd I’ve made quite a nice 
thing out of it. I don’t^want it spoiled Tlwy’re the people to watch. 
I get a call from them — I go at once. I don’t want anyone coming 
in here and rftining it with a lot of^ncw-finglcd stuff.” 

“Frankly,” he added, “I can’t aiford it.” 

The doctor stepped back, open'd his mouth wide and felt his 
face in several places * 

“I think you’re the fight sort of ( hap," he said “Have another 
drink? There arc only ihnu: ilhi(‘ss(‘s in this place — bridge, horses 
and marriage — \ou're not mairied'^ Glad to hear it. And there’s 
only one fnedun^e tac't. In an\f^ase,'’ fie said, "it's August. 
Everyone’s aw<i\|i’’ * 

In that month th(' woods in^the sm.ill t^st.ites seemed to he 
under glass. The cottage's ihilled hki‘ Iumis ifi the sun; the large 
houses hadfi sedate and waxen gliMin d’he air seemed to hang, 
brocaded, from the enormous trees I drov(‘ on mv ^'ounds from 
one tropic.il gaiden to the* n(‘xt Mcmi like cock jihe.isants drove 
out o^^Gc'oroi.ui houses m thenr shoc^Png-brakc^s their women’s 
voices went off like the alarm c^ill of ganii' In tlie nvi*rs, large, 
clever trout, living like renti(‘rs on their capital, put themselves 
at the disposal of the highly taxc'd lishei men on the banks of the 
beautiful river d’hc're was the warm brcMcl stik'H of the harvest 
in the fields and of twecxl, roses and tobacco in the* bars In their 
^houses, most of them limit in the cighl(‘enth c entiiry, the fifteen 
families were hiclclc*n. 'fheie Mrs (duck oidei eel more honeysuckle 
so that next year it w'oulcl climb into *:Yrv beclioom, there the 
Admiral did his jigsaw^ pn/./lc* and the young Hookhams came 
down froiji the w'eek’'^ thmb tvw'arcls the Clabinet m London; two 
mi]gs oil. Lord Fobham, w^eaiing plimsolls, let off a w'ing of his 
house *at a ticmendous remt and spent his evfhmgs stiffening 
himself w'lth gm in the company of Mi Calverley, a cultivated 
alcoholic \vho fiften-*-! wms to discover — lost his clothes and had 
slept, against the will of their owners, in most wf the houses round 
about. Mrs* Luke sat moustachcil and cpnctlv chewing on her 
fortune in a house famous for its monkey puzzlc^ls. At Upley was 
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the financier Hicks, who had shot the head off the stone pelican 
on the gate of his drive; in the mill house near tile water meadows 
was Mrs Scarborough (“Pansy”) Flynn, three times divorced, 
nesting like a moorhen apd listening for the voices of men. And 
then there ^yere the ^assilleros, who brought into the country an 
odour of Claridge’s; indeed, Ais violet complexion gave “Jock” 
Ifessillero’s face the surp4ised appearance of one cut out of a hotel 
carpet and seen in fluorescent light. 

I have conveyed an impres'iion r)f tropical luxiiry^ln my account 
of this August, but in fact it was the ( oldc'st August for many years. 
We had influenza in the village 'I’he tiopical tpiality came from 
the fifteen families; at a ceitaiii stage, portions of c?valization 
reach a Tahitan condition and are hoi (‘iitugh to be m«ved to a 
climate less^ild than tlie haiglish one, indeed, there was a good 
deal of talk among tlie fifteen famdu's oi (‘migrating to Jamaica. 

I found this tropic'al t(‘ii(Ien(:^'»almosl at once ;A f(‘w days after I 
had taken ov(‘r Q'om the doc tor, the t(‘ was a jialtv at the Hicks’s. 

I heard there liad been ,y).ir4 w'lien Mi Clalv( iley w\is brought 
into the suTg<‘ry IK‘ had <i cut on top ^1 his lu‘cM and was sup- 
4 ^orted by a few' fiKuitls. Mrs B*issill(‘io w.is .iinong ikem. 

“What Ivive \ou b(‘eu up to”' T said, as I dressed the 
wound. 

Tvir Calv(‘rle\ w'as w'caiiyg no collar <ind no j.a ket, and ^pielled 
strongly of ivy He had ciulin^ black haii .mil looked gentle, 
savage and appcMling 

“The gutter fell 011 him,” said one of the w'onieu. “Is it deep? 
Is it all right^ Pool Toinmv. He was i Imibiiig after Pansy 
Flynn.” • 

The* sympatliN aimo\cd Galveilc v. He kiioi k(‘d the dressing out^ 
of mv hand, junijied up and c*lro\e his Iruwids back to the door. 

“Fll kill you all,” he ‘said. 

Hicks the financier, a man who illusti.ited the Theory of 
Conspicuous Waste bv the habit, of chojiping the fu^t letter of 
many of his w'ords, said ^ ^ 

“’Hut up, Tdiuninv 'll dow'ii X)ok at Ray, he's in.akAg 'ight 
of it.” 

“That’s not Ray,” someone said. “Ra\ 's*on ht)hdaj.” 

“’Ood ’od”, said Hicks. “’An’t have cpi.uks here ” 

I had got Calvcrlcy back in the chair. 

“’Ight poisorf us. State 'octor? No'*” 
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Galverley looked up at me with a quiet, intimate, head-hunting 
smile. • ^ 

“Fil kill you,” he said to me in a soft and cultivated voice. 

Mrs Bassillero started talking loudl^j to someone on the \ 5 ther 
side or the surgery about the sexual life of a gouple cajled Pip and 

Dottie. * • • 

« • 

I found Galvci ley’s tie on i^y carpet ^he next morning. • 

In the next two or three days I heard odds and ends about the 
Hicks’s party.^ Galverley had got h*i]f-way up the ivy at the side 
of the house. Hicks had put his foot through his drawing-room 
window. One or two cars were h.'^ving their wings straightened at 
the garage, and Lady Fobham, to whom I was cafled, had been 
in the lily pond. • 

And then there was a telephone call from the Bassrlleros. I was 
out on my rounds and the message followed me from house to 
house. It Mias half'*past twelve I got to the Bassillcros. Mr 

Bassillero (the n^ssage said) had had “one ofliis attacks”. 

The Bassilleros lived in a hou^e built ]n 1740. I noticed, as I 
went in, paintihgs of several famous dead hbrses, a great many 
medals. With its white and its gold, the house was a pretty 
example of the architecture of the period. A Spanisti servant let 
me into a wide hall, where a large naval battle was going on m a 
gilt fr^i^ne ojj the wall opposite the cjj^or. It was a picture filled 
with impudent little waves, cloij^s and sails, like Mrs Bassillcro’s 
blue-grey curls She came to me wearing a smart, sand-coloured 
version of the county's tweed uniform. She walked with the 
artificial jerk of the hips taught to debutantes m her time. One 
eyeiid was lowered in a little, trained, ciuai ter-wink. She was 
^five feet high, broad-chinned, thm-limbed and narrow like a boy. 

‘T had a message at the surgery ...” I began. Mrs Bassillero 
had a pretty voice and the seductive, abrupt, bad manners of 
her generation whicli set it off. 

“I rang^for^Ray.” , 

“He’s on hcjiclay,”’l said. 

“ThSt's a body blow,’' she said. “We always k?ive Ray.” She 
stood there, her violet eyes picking me over, preparing to haggle 
with me, ^o a fleal cfl’ ask me what I bet her that she could not 
get Ray back at once from the other end of the earth, if she wished 

to. 

•“You’re using Ray’s car,” she accused me. “H^ said he’d lend 
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it me.” Mrs Ba*iilero put her head on one side to see if this “try 
on” would* succeed. * ^ 

“It belongjs to the practice,” I said. 

Mhs Bassillero gave th^ faintest jerk to’ heij head^ and one 
eyebrow moved, as iC she were shaking off a very* close bullet. 

“Hard luck on n^e,” sh^ saicf. 

•“I am sorry about ^'Ilr BassjJleip,” 1 saijl. “May I see him? 
What is the trouble?” * 

Mrs Bassillero considered nte and hummed. Theti again came 
that jerk of the head, shaking off the bad news, the bad news was 
myself. • 

“I rang up to ask Ray to luiiLhefui/’ she said. “I forgot he’s 
away.” And then, doing a deal again, you stay^” » 

“I was told Mr Bassillero had had an attack,” I said. 

“He has,” she said. “He's lost his voice again.” 

“He can’t speak,” she said.,Wer direct eyes rgow weJe made to 
mist with skilful appeal. 

“I had better look at liis thi'o»t,” I said. 

Mrs Bassillero sudllenly laughed like a#man. 

/Tf you really want to,” she said ”You don’t unclersinnd. What 
a bore Ray vsn’t here' When 1 say he can't speak, I mean he 
wojiit speak. We’re not on speaking terms We had a row after the 
party at Hicks’s You must-^stav tf> luncheon There no t^e to 
pass the ball. I'A^eiyoiK^’s away ^Ve always get Ray when my 
husband’s voice goes. You’ll stay^ Now I will take >ou to my 
husband.” 

She trod out of the room slowly like a cat, and I followed her 
to the door of her husband’s study. 

“Look at his throat, Doctor,” she said loudly, as she opened the 
door. 

Mr Bassillero was a short person, too He was coiisidering his 
fishing-rods and did not look up at once when 1 came into the 
room. • 

“Damn glad you’re here, Doctor,” he said. “Trouble.” 

“I’m sorry to*ltear that,” I said 

Then Mr Bassillero looked up and sauU ”Who arc you^” 

Tact, I remembered, was the thing. I did nftt say^lrs ^assillero 
had sent for me. Mr Bassillero had that kind of dark handsomeness 
which is fixed hkc a pain to one aspect of a luxurious head^. He 
was only about fo1:ty-five, but he seemed to have receded into the 
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loud pattern of his clothes. He was wearing £ plum-coloured 
tweed suit \yith ^reen lines squared on it, a design that made him 
nearly invisible m any well-furnished room. His violpt cheeks had 
been embossed oji him twenty-five years ago. Mr Bassillero;! was 
to find out, had undergone a severe cure f^r drinking. His cure 
had left him stupefied. His main occupation dpring the day, I soon 
gathered, was to coi,isidcr wh.'tl^er he n'ould change his clothes. 
He was a man who knew he was dressed for something — but for 
what escaped his mind *■ 

‘T think I shall go jn and rhangc," was one of his frequent 
sentences. Or, “I shall put on other boots and po down to the 
village.’^ 

Mr Bassillero was f)()king at my worn gn^y suit. 

“Mrs Bassillero has ver\ kindh asked me to luncheon,’' I said. 

“We usually have Rav," said Bassillei;o “Always passes the 
ball. Understands woiiuai. cap an\ thing. She,'’ Mr 

Bassillero point(^:l a neutial finger at the door, “better warn you — 
has lost her voice. Can't speak 'a ^ 

“It is damp'weather*^^nr August," I s<iid ‘ 

“Yes, pif-M: on a burberry this morning," Mr Bassillero agreed. 
“Gold enough foi a coat. Difiu ult spiMking to s )meonc who 
doesn't answer, difficult to kei'p it uj) We've got Spanish servants 
— ne^r stf'p." t 

Mr Bassillero had talked a/^'>t, but now his supply of words 
went. We stared at a silver dog on his desk We were saved by one 
of the Spaniards calling us to luncheon. 

We went into a room so high and large that the Bassilleros 
were like a pair of mere anemotH‘s at the bottom of a tank. I, on 
the contrary, had the sensation of growing uik omfortably tall; 
one of my difficulties during the meal wms a clri^ad that I \vould 
shoot up and hit the (eihng 

“If you wall ask mv husband he wall, I am sure, give you 
something to drink," Mrs Bassillero said as wt sat down. 

^T wTindenif I could get you to tiouble her to pass us down the 
bread! Spanish servants ahvays forget somcdlmg,” said Mr 
Bassillero. 

I had t^econfe wared in as a telephone for Mr and Mrs Bassillero. 
I found myself bobbing m my chair from rig4it to left, collecting 
one set of icmarks, passing them on and then collecting and dis- 
posing again. I found m\self ver\ soon telling Mr Bassillero that 
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his wife was goirig to London on the evening train. I found myself 
telling her that Mr Bassillero was going to Scotlaftd. I^r Bassillero 
told me he had found “some damn Spanish thing’* in his cutlets; 
Mrs Bassillero asked if I Ijad just bought a* ne^ motQr mower, 
would I allovv; it to be^ left out in the rain, considering the price 
of things now? I sat trying tb maie myself shorter. had arrived, 
I liiought, at last at a saft topic tl^c wc’atlu^r. As I have said, it 
was a cold August. The Bassilferos had put on their heating. 
Mr Bassillero eased now thaliwe had returned to Ais favourite, 
indeed his only, subject. 

“Thought of changing my shut this morning,” he said. “Put- 
ting on a warnlcr one. Not a single warm shirt m my dmwer.” 

If the Bassilleros could not speak, the\ ci-Tuld, of coiirs*, hear. 

“I imaginer Doctor, when you can't liud a shirt where you are 
lodging, you go to tlu* linen-room or you go to Mis Thing?” said 
^J/rs Bassilleio. 

^ Mr Bassillero asked me 11 1 ciui not agree mat 111 a properly run 
house, as my lodgings probably were, there wms a place for 
everything and \ou did not fiave to turu 4 lie housi^ upside down 
to get it. Not only that, he said, m\ Mrs Thing piobably spoke 
English. 

Mr Bassillero spoke m.uuK to the salt .it his I'lid of the table; 
Mrs Bassilli'ro looki'd at .1 lai;g(' })i( lure ol a horsi‘ calh;d Bev^igo 
which had w'on the Jiilulee Stake'^in the 'dos 

Mrs Bassillero said, ‘T'ln sure you spe.ik toreign languages w^ell.” 

A geoup ofCaipids above inv head seemed to be beckoning me 
up. I fought mv WMV dowai to the subject of the w'l'ather. 

“It is clouding ovi'r again,” I said. 

The attempt did not help us. 

“In any ease,” said Mrs Bassillero, “I’m sure you never 
change into warm shirts at this time of the \car. ''fou wear a 
light summer overcoat.” 

“I haven't got one,” I said. 

“What?” said Mr Bassillero. j 

I repeated the^ntence to his end of the table. 

“Good God,” he said. 

“Did you lose it^” said Mrs Bassillero watldMiar^ mte^jest. 

“Some fellow pinch it^” asked Mr Bassillero. 

For a moment they were almost united They cvendookc^ at 
each other for a s(!cond, then their glances skidded away. 
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“No, I -just haven’t got one,” I said. * 

Mr Bassil^ero &ank back,'like ah invalid, into his handsomeness. 
He k)oked at me with total unbelief. 

“I thought you were going to say^” he said bitterly, ^^some 
fellow took it. Tom Calverley took mine a.\ the Hicks’s on Satur- 
day. I took his. Only thing to do.'” 

“Men are too e>^traordinc‘^ry, DocVor,” said Mrs Bassilleco. 
“You are no taller than mv husband, but I’m sure you wouldn’t 
be such a fo6l as to come home ir Tommy Calverley’s overcoat. 
He’s six foot three. I mean, right down to your boots. Polar. I 
mean, surely you’d pick one your own size. Even after a party.” 

“CaKerlcy took mine. I took his. Fair’s fair,” ‘said Bassillero, 
speaking to me. 

“On a cold night,” I said. 

“Two in the morning,” said Bassilleio.^ 

“I see “/ou ar<t not on mv sid .Doctor,” said Mrs Bassillero, 
giving the shak to her grey curls. 

“After a party' I might come awav in mink,” I said. I risked a 
lie: “I once did,” I said, I looked hopcdully at both of them to see 
if we were happu'r now. 

Mrs Bassillero had a gay but humourless manner,; a joke about 
mink was unacceptable. 

“IVhat «]n odd thing to do,” she s^id coldly 

I had offended Mr Bassill(TO,too, he look(‘d at me with distaste. 
In mixing up men’s and women’s clothes, I had been sartorially 
disagreeable. He lang oil, so to say, and spoke to himself. Mrs 
Bassillero said to me in her short, crushing style 
•'“I hope you returned the coat.” 

“Of course,’’ I said. 

“Because I do think if one wilfully takes someone else’s coat 
one ought to return it, don't you? Or not^ I don’t know about 
men. I mean, there’s Tommy Oalvei ley’s ridiculous coat hanging 
up in th“ cloakroom still, I ^‘xpec t you saw if-^” 
nl don’t like being snubbed ”I thought of selling it,” I said. 

!Mr Bassillero hooked up. His colour had «bccomc a darker 
violet. 

“Solc^vit!” cxclai/ned ?ilr Bassillero 

“No,” I calmed him. ‘T was speaking to, Mrs Bassillero about 
a coat I tocjk.” 

^ “Oh,” said Ml Bassillcnj. “If Ibm Calverley''^ sold my coat . . .” 
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Mr Bassillero was^iinable to go on with this idea. He looked at me 
suspiciously it appeared to him I \vas trying to geUihim away from 
the grbund on which he was making his stand. ^ 

‘''TotJk my coat and hadn’t the grace to brihg it back,” he said 
to me. , . -* ' ) 

Mr Bassillero became mi?gnet^fc. 

‘^Daren’t,” he said. “D.Yen't brip^ it back.” 

There was a long silence at tliV tabic. At either end of^t the 
Bassilleros had receded into tbr (‘vents of the Hicks’s party. Mr 
Bassillero was the first to speak, and his voice seemed to come 
from three days away. ^ 

“Wouldn’t p'av him (‘itlier," he said. 

He glanced at the window and the sky, xjookcd at his jacket, 
wondering if hi* would change again. 

“Knows what he left m his pocki‘t,” \\c said. 

Mrs Bassillero’s head m«ide aisnicdl dodg(\ Sl\e got up. 

“Shall wc have police n(‘xt (loor-’" shi* said Shjp walked ahead 
and opened the door ljass]ll(‘io l^idd me back. 

“You a married nain. Doctor’’’ he sai(l^ 

^“No,” I said 

“Neither u.Ray,” he said. 

Mr Bassillero looked lost, as if bv some misrortuiie he was the 
only married man in the woild 

“Are you coming’" calh-il Mrs^assillero. 

“Engaged'’" said Bassillero, recovering hope. 

“No,” I said. 

Mr Bassilleio lliought this ovi'r. 

“It makes no odds," said Mi Bassilleio. "A fellow takes ycgir 
coat, eh^ Yon taki* Ins’ All right You liiicl your wife's gloves in 
his pocket. Now, \\\u\i do mmi chV Where ari‘ you, I mean to say — ■ 
what? You’ve got a scientilic biam — explain it. Eh’ Sec what I 
mean^” ' 

I passed into the drawing-room.^ where Mrs Balsillero’s thin 
legs looked like scissors and one cutting and ra( getting knee 
appeared from 'Nider her skirt as she sat pouring the cofl(±. 

“Do sit down, you look so unsteady," said Mrs Bassillero as I 
took my coffee. She poured out a cup for her kusbctind and turned 
her back to him wl>’n he took it. 

“I do think,” she said in a gush, turning to me. “I//0 think it’s 
too extraordinai y about men. I mean the way they have beton^ 
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humble jn the last two hundred years. I mean, ,*-hey used to dress 
up to please wsmen and to bef admired by them; hours doing 
their hair ^id their faces. Now it^s the other way on. I do think it’s 
sweet of you to give it all up. So self-effacing. I mean, fou all 
dresy alike, and take estch other’s clothes.’’ „ 

She paused. Not only her face, but the hard-headed knee, 
seemed to be advancing' at mr. The de;?ler’s voice in her suddeffily 
camc'^ut. ^ 

“After a oouplc of martinis, when youVe got one eye on the 
man who is making a pass at you and the other ripping around 
for somewhere to put your gloves, one has no idea which coat is 
which. You stick them anywhere. They all look alike. One might 
be marned to anylx^^ly.’' 

When she said this, Mrs Bassilleio's pleasant violet eye gave its 
trained quarter-wink 

“That,.^at anv,rate, is the story you've got to sell for me to Mr 
Bassillero,'’ sho appeared to be signalling 

I saw that this was the crisis, this was where Ray, having 
“passed the bcdl” for half an hour, \\t)uld now rise to the occasion 
and administer his medicine. What would he do? Would he 
distract Mr Bassillero with some anecdote about a tailor, a horse 
or a fish, or entangle Ivlrs Bassillero in some social crossword puzzle 
about the first k'obham marriage^ To show how unsuitcd my mind 
was to the situation — I tried, as they say, to get at the facts and 
to reconstruct the incident. I gcU back to the sceii<^ in my surgery 
on the night of the Hicks's party. Who was therc'^ What were they 
wearing? I went over the people one by one and then I saw 
C^lverley sitting iii my chair 

“Good heavens," I said, "I've just remi'mbered something. 
You know wh(*n C'alverley came to my surgery that night, he 
wasn’t wearing an overcoat Actually, he hadn’t even got a 
jacket on.” 

I didn’t know what Mrs Bassillero’s relations with Mr Calverley 
were, but Mrs Bassillero’s startled eyes suddenly stared into a 
sc^c'.vhich neither Mr Bassillero ncjr I knew about; she was too 
taken aback to wink 

“I see," shc^saidi "You mean he hadn't taken my husband’s 
coat at a'lP" 

“Or,” I said, making it worse, "lie'd probably left it some- 
where.” 
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She looked at^e scientifically in a way that suggested that I 
was the kind of man .who couldn’t keep his moulh shut even if it 
were stitched. Then she gave the small flick of hef head, and 
turning to h 5 r husband she spoke to him directly for the first 
time. ^ 

“That is why he hasn’i brotight it back,” she jsaid. “It’s at 
Pansy Flynn’s. . . .’^ ^ ^ • 

Into that name Mrs Bassilfero might liave been gpuring 
machine-gun fire. ^ • 

“Not the first time your coat has been there, my dear,” she 
followed up. “It probably walkccj there by itself, it knows the way.” 

The astonisfiment in Mr Bassillero’s face was chiefly that of a 
man who finds himself, thiough no fault otyiis own, suddenly on 
speaking terras with his wife again. He could not believe it. Then, 
he slowly saw the innuendo He appeared to be about to shoot 
back at his wife; indcAl, his ar»ns moved nervously. I juppose he 
felt he was not dressed in the light clothes for iA|^Ting a domestic 
sarcasm, for all he did was suddeyly to pull down liis two waistcoat 
ends with a force which m.iHe his collar^staiid out. 

And then I had tlt^ only sensible idea that occiyjred to me 
during the lynchcon party. 

“Fm passing there” — I did not say where — ''on my way to 
the surgery. I will pick up yoiii coat for you, Mr Bassillero. In 
fact, if you like to give me Ivh' Calverley’s, I wiH m^e the 
exchange. I'll drop ynirs 111 for you this evening ” 

I looked from one Bassillero to the other, and I saw that, 
having done my worst, I was beginning to triumph. 1 saw the 
embarrassment of two people who aic about to lose the objec^ of 
a very satisfying quarrel. Reluctantly Mr Bassillero saw his 
grievance go, suspiciously Mrs Bassillero considered the peace. 
Presently they fell into an argument about who was going to 
London and who to Scotland, and when It eftded where so 
many of the discussions of the Bassilleros must hav 0 done, on the 
central situation of their marriage, that Mr Bassjllero couldn’t 
go to Scotland^ indeed anywhere else, until he coulc^ friely 
decide which coat to wear, and that Mrs Bassillero never made 
up her mind until she saw what he was domg firtt. 

It is pleasant to (^o g(jod to people. As I put Galverl^’s coat in 
the car and drove off from the Bassilleros, I felt that Dr Ray 
would congratulate me. I had been a telephone for the Bassiiler^s, 
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I had the catalyst, I had administered “the only medicine”. 
Calverley’s coaSj like Calvetley disembodied, sagged beside me 
on the seats. Long, a dim, grey herring-bone cloth, it was not in 
fresh condition. The collar was greasy, there were the spots of 
Calverley^s perj^onal life on it; it was worn .at the ppckets and the 
second button hung loose. It hab been left in so many places, it 
had been returned by so hands, x it had hung on so maftiy 

alien hooks. It probably smelled of whisky. As it lounged there 
in its creases/ 1 could imagine C4al\;erley's head sticking out of the 
collar, the face with tlie gentle eyes, the violent mouth and the 
head-hunting smile. An oidmai^y stretch of herring-bone tweed, 
with its, tradition of decorum, can never before nave conveyed 
such sensations of i\:U 7 ipage and fice will, though now it lay sly, 
slothful — conceivably, I fancied, in remorst*. 

I drove for a couple* of miles llirou.gh the lon.g-scttled greenery 
of this part of th^ counliy. It wa, tlie tinic of the year when the 
chestnut leaves i^re daik and dryiu.g I had no intention of stirring 
up a mare’s nest at Mis Flynn';^, but went to Calverley’s house. 
He lived m a ^.mall whijte lodge, a pi city, c>en arty place with a 
peacock ci^,t out of the yew lu'd.ge. I got but, picked up the coat 
and knocked at the door and listened to the Iiees hupimmg under 
the windows as I waited. A cottage woman who said she came in 
to clean and cook for Mr C'alverley ppeiied to me. 

“T'fiave brought back Mr Ccjlveile\'s coat,” I said. “I believe 
he and Mr Bassillcro took the wTon.g ones the otliei day.” 

The cottage woman took the coat in the guarded w^ay of one 
who had been taking in the disc ard(*d clothes of Mr Calverley 
frqm all kinds ol iindesiiable people for many \ears. 

“Where is the j.icket'^” she said. “He liad a jacket.” 

“I don’t think they swapped jackets,” I said. “Perhaps I could 
take Mr Bassillero's ( oat back, if \ou know^ where it is.” 

The cottage w^oman bee anu* a defender ol private property. 

“Mr Calvc'ilev’s gone to London,” she said. 

She had stppp(‘d back to hang the coat up in the little hall of 
th^ hoMsc, and I follinved her in. 

“He didn’t say anything to me about a coat,” the woman said. 

“Isn’t It hai>\;ing >;p there I said. 

“There's nothing there,” she said, pointing.^o the mackintoshes 
and jackets hanging on the pc.gs. There w’as, I saw at once, a 
s^jort^^rey herring-bone coat hanging among them. 
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‘‘I think I see%Mr Bassillero’s coat behind th6 mac^tosh/* I 
said, advartcing eagerly. 

The woman ^backed towards the peg, made hersftf swell and 
bari^ea the way. ^ 

“Oh no,” fihe said,, “that is Mr Galveriey s coart. " 

“Oh— I mean thf one Behind the mackintosh. . •. 

•The cottage woman fcided h^^r ^ands on Jier apron and stuck 
her elbows out. / 

“That’s his best one,” she s^id “He onlv got it thfee days ago.” 

“Three days — -but that’s extraordinary. Arc you quite sure?” 

“I look after all Mr C’alverley's things. I’m mending it.” 

“It’s the one,” she said, playing her trump card with dignity, 
“that had the accident.” 

The woman’s checks pulTcd with ollence. 

“You can see for yc^urself,” she said, stepping scornfully out of 
the way. , ‘ I 

I went to the^^eg and got the coat oil' the \iSty. As 1 did so, a 
peculiar thing happeiu d H divided into two pieces. It had been 
ripped almost in Ufo fiom tail to colla% Half of •one pocket was 
'^ilranging olf. llie woman’s face swelled with a purpli blush. 

“Mr Cuil\*erlev had a few frunids in and it g('t torn,” she said. 

“No buttons either,” I said. 

The woman did not hk(^m\ grin. ^ 

“Mr Galveriey,” she said, “^ften buys new things and gets 
dissatisfied. He is very particular about his clothes. He said it was 
too short on him.” 

Naturally, Bassillero was th(‘ name on the tape. 

At the end of the mr>nth Hr Ray came back My last interview 
was in some respe( ts hk(' the first He had a new disguise; he was 
sunburned. He put his h.iiurs 111 the pocket of his navy-blue 
jacket, tightening it at the waist, on his head Wd' an imaginary 
yachting-cap; and he swung from side to side in his swivel chair. 
After hunting, he said, yachting y^as the finest training for any 
profession. It taught you not to cioss the* line bcfo’ie the gun^oes 
off. ‘ ^ . 

“Which is what you did,” he said “You weren’t very bright 
when you let Cah'erley have his coat Back ^3efor^ you got 
Bassillero’s.” • 

“But how could I take that back?” I said. “It \>ias rip{>ed to 
pieces.” * 
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“Did you ever notice Calverley’s hands?” <<aid the doctor. 
“Ever see him bn a horse? Or pick up a head waiter by the 
collar?” • 

Dr Ray buzzed for his dispenser, ^nd when the girl came in 
he as£ed her to find out whether Mr BassiJlero wa& stiH in Scot- 
land. Then, as it were, swinging the tifier over and coming round 
into the wind, Dr R^ay lookerf^n]^' in th: face. 

‘T think you’ve made tlic right decision. Keep out of general 
practice. No<vr, did you have any (rthcr trouble^ The Fobhams — 
all quiet there^ No heavy wcatlier^ Wry odd — perhaps they’re 
away too.” 
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T WO middle-class womeii wef-e talking at half-past eleven in 
the morning in the empty bar o^a suburban public-house in a 
^ xjecaviner district. It was a thunflcry and smt)ky morning in the 
summer and the traffic fumes jjid iu)t rise from the ^treet. 

“Please, Frederick,’' said ^Irs Forster, a rentier who spoke in a 
small, scented Edwardian voice, “two more large gins. What were 
you saying, Mfirgaret?” 

“The heat last night, Jill. I tossed and J[ turned. I couldn’t 
sleep — and v^^llen I can’t sleep I scratch,” said Margaret^ in her 
wronged voice. She was a barmaid, and this was her day off. 
Mrs Forster drank a^id nodded. 

“I think,” said Margaret, ^T mean, I don^nmean anything 
rude, but I had a Ilea.” ^ 

Mrs Forster put li^r greyliead a littlii on one side and nodded 
a^in gracKiusly undef a flowered hat, lUe royalty. 

“A flea, d^-ar^” she said fondly. 

Margaret’s square mouth buckled after her next drink and 
her eyes seemed to be clambering franticalK, like a pair of 
blatant prisoners behind her hcav\^ glasses IsnVy, ^Vong, 
accusation, were her life Her black hair looked as though it had 
once belonged to an employer. 

“I mean,’’ she began to shout against her will, and Frederick, 
the elder!) barman, moved away from her, ‘T mean, I wouldji’t 
have mentioned it if you hadn’t mentioned it ” 

Mrs Forster raised her beautiful arms doubtfully and touched 
her grey hair at the back, cuid she smiled again. 

“I mean, when you mentioned that you had* one yesterday 
you said,” said Margaret. 

“Oh,” said Mrs Forster, too pofite to differ. ^ 

“Yes, dear, ^loii’t you remember, we were m here — I»mian, 
Frederick! Were we m here yesterday morning, Frederick, Mrs 
Forster and me . . .?” 

Frederick stood ppiight, handsome, old and stupid.^ 

“He’s deaf, the fool, that’s why he left the stage,” Margaret 
said, glaring afr him, knowing that he heard. ‘ Jilf, yest^da^? 
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Try and remember. You came, in for a Guinnejjs. I was having a 
small port, I nx'^an, or were yoiu on gin?** . 

‘‘Oh, gin,” said Mrs Forster in her shocked, soft, distinguished 
way, recognizing a^word. 

“That' was ,il, then,’? said Margaret, shaking an iron chin up 
and down four times. “It mightfhave hopped.” 

“Hopped,” nodded JJrs Forster pleasantly. t 

“I mean, fleas h6p, I don t rfican anything vulgar.” Margaret 
spread her iiard, long bare arm'^ and knocked her glass. “Dis- 
tances,” she said. “From one place to another place. A flea 
travels. From here, at this end of the bar, I don’t say to the end, 
but along or across, I mean it could * 

“Yes,” said Mrs aster with agn^ealile interest. 

“Or from a person T mean, a Ilea might jump on you — or on 
me, it might jump from somcoii(‘ clstg and tluai oil that person, it 
depends if they arc \villi soiiK'one It mii^lit c ome olf a bus or a 
tram.” Margap-'t’s long aims (U'scnlx'd tlx^se movements and 
then she brought them hiu k to her Lip “It was a large one,” she 
said. “A brut<* ” * , 

“Oh, large'’" said Tviis FoisUa' sMupathigu ally 
“Not larg<‘ — 1 mean, it must have b(‘en laigig I could tell by 
the bites, I know' a small fl(‘a, I mean w(‘ cdl do- -don't mind my 
mentioning it — I had lag bit(\s all up m\ leg," said Margaret, 
stretf-ning but a long strong lei^ Seeing no Inti's tlu'K', she pullecl 
her tight serge skirt up with annoyam e oyi'r Ik'i kiu'i' and up her 
thigh until, halted by the sight of her suspi'ndi'r, she looked 
angrily at Frederick and fuitiyely at Mrs Forti'r and pulled her 
skirt dow'n and Ik Id it dowai. 

“Big as pennies, liorrible pink lumjis, lecl, Jill," argued 
Margaret ‘T (ouldn’t sle( p S( Pitching cfu'sn't m.ike it any 
better It w'asn’t a J.ondon ilea, that I know', Jill I know a 
London flea, I mean you know' a London Ik'a, an ordinary one, 
small beastly tilings, I hate th(*m, but tins must havi^ been some 
great black foreign brute. Incliaid Fredeiick' Vou'ye seen one of 
th6se 4hings^ ' 

Frederick w'cnt with a small business of iinger-ilicking to the 
curtains at thi^ liack ol the li.ir, peeped through as if for his cue. 
All bars Lere empty , 

“Never,” he said contemptuously w'hen he came back, and 
turning his back on the ladies, hummed at the shelves of bottles. 
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“It’s' easy,” Margaret began to shout once mor0, swallowing 
her gin, shc/Uting at her legs, whfch kep?t slipping the rail of the 
stool and enraged her by jerking her body, ‘T mean,*for thc^^o 
travel.^'They get on ships. J[ mean, those ships h^ve been ih the 
tropics, I don’t say liidia nec^sarily, if might be in Eg>^t or 
Jamaica, a flea could hopPofF a native on to some ’sailor in the 
.ddfcks.” 

“You mean, dear, it came up from tli(' docks by bus,” sai’d Mrs 
Forster. “You caught it on a ^lus-^" • 

“No, Jill,” said Margaret “I mean some sailor brought it up.” 
“Sailor,” murmured Mrs Forster going pale. 

“Ted,’' said IVIargaicl, accusing “From Clalcutta. Ted could 
have brought it oil I us ship ” • #> 

Mrs ForstcV’s head b(‘( amc* Ii\<h 1 .ind still. She gazed mistily at 
Margaret and swayed ^Slu* linished hci di ink and steadied herself 
by looking into tln' boUom ol^the glass and Wci^ti^d for»two more 
drops to come. Then sIk* r.iis(‘d Ikt small i hiii aift.1 trembled. She 
held a cigarette at tin* (‘iid^ol liri thumb and her finger as if it 
were a stick of rra\f)ii and she were wmting a message in blue 
sifloke on the air Her eves clos(*d slcM^pily, her lips suchi‘d, pouted, 
and two teats roll<‘d down her cheiks. Sh(‘ opened her large 
handbag, and from the uk'ss of letters, bills, money, keys, purses 
and powder inside she took^i small handkerchief and jdabL^d her 
eyes. • 

“Ah!" said Margaret, trying to get her arm to Mrs Forster, 
but failing to kmi h her bee ansi’ hci foot shpjx’d on the rail again, 
so that she kicked hers(*ir “Ah, Jill* I only mentioned it, I didn’t 
mean anything, I mean whcni \ou said \ou had one, I said»to 
myself ‘That’s it, it’s an Indian Ted's brought it out of the ship’s 
hold.’ I didn’t mean to bring up d’ed, Jill, d’herc's nothing funny 
about it, sailois do " 

Mrs Forstei 's ('hecks and neck l.itteiK'd amoionslv as she mewed . 
and quietly ( ned and held her haijdk(‘rchi(‘f tight. • 

“Here,” said Margan’t, masteiiiig her “(Ihm-cltin, JilL d^gnk 
up, it will d()*tou good Don't ('ry Here, you’ve fmisned it. 
Frederick, two more,’’ slie said, sliding towards Mrs Forster and 
resting one bre.ist on the bar. * • ^ 

Mrs Forster straig«iitencd herself with dignity and stopped crying. 
“He broke my heart,” said Mis Forster, panting. “I always 
found one in th5 bed after his leave was over.” 
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“He couldn’t help it,” said Margaret. ' e 
“Oh n6,” saicf Mrs Forsiter. 

’“It’s the^life sailors live,” said Margaret. “And don’t you 
forget — ai;e yor^ listening, Jill? Listeq, to me. Look at rrffe and 
listen.^ You’re among friends, Jill^^ He’s gone, Jill, like you might 
say, out of your life.” ^ 

“Yes,” said Mrs Forster, \ ocjding again, repeating a lesson. 
“Out of my life.” 

“And good' riddance too, Jill ” t 
“Riddance,” murmured Mrs Forster. 

“Jill,” shouted Alargaret. “V.)uVe got a warm heart, that’s 
what it is, as warm as Wauis. I could never marry again after 
what I’lf been throU^li, not whatc^ver you paid me, not however 
much money it was you gave me, ])ut xou’re not hke me, your 
heart is too warm. You're too ti listing ” 

“Trust* ig," Mrs Forster repeate,d, softly squee/ing her eyelids. 
“I tell vou wGat it Wtis," Margarc't said. 'YV)u w'ere in love, 
Jill,” said Margaiel, greecK in the mouth. ”Can vou hear me?” 
“Yes, dear ' , ' * ' 

“That's tw’hat I said. It wus love. You loved him and you 
married him." 

Margaret pulled herself up the bar and sat upnglit, looking 
with ,:^urpri,sc at tlu‘ breast that hadp'C'sled there She' looked at 
her glass, she looked at Mrs Foiv tei 's, she jacked up the glass and 
put it dowai. “It w'as a beautiful dream, Jill, vou had \our beauti- 
ful dream, and I sa\ this fioin the bottom ol'my heart, I hope you 
will have a beautiful memory ” 

^‘Two months,” sighed Mrs Forster and her eves opened 
amorously in a gie\ glister and then slee}:)ily half closed. 

“But now', Jill, it’s over. You've w'oke up, w'oken up. I mean, 
you’re seeing things as they are.” 

The silence seemed to the tw'o ladies to stand m a lump 
between .them. Margaret lopked into her emj^ty glass again. 
Frederick lit c cigarette he had made and his pow'dered face split 
up into tw'itches as he took the first draw' and theivput the cigarette 
economically on the counter. He w'ent through his repertory of 
small coujghs a* id th^m, raising his statesrnan-like head, he listened 
to the traffic passing and hummed. ' 

Mrs Forrter l(‘t her expensive fur slip hack from her fine 
shoulders and looked at the rings on her small hands. 
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‘T loved him^Margaret/’ she said. ‘T really did lovp him.” 
“We kncfv^you loved him. I iftean, k was love,*’ said Margaret,. 
“It’s nothing to do with the age you are. Life’s nevei^oven It w)as 
love. ¥ou’re a terrible woman, Jill.” * 

“Oh, Margaret,” s^id Mrs Forster with a discr&t glee, “I*know 
I am.” • • 

•“He was your fourth,”^ said Ma%garet^ 

“Don’t, Margaret,” giggled Sirs Forster. * 

“No, no, Fm not criticizingf I never criticize. Liv% and let live. 
It wasn’t a fancy, Jill, you loved him with all your heart.” 

Jill raised her chin in a ladvljcc wav. 

“But I won’t be liit,” she whispered. ‘‘At my age I allow no one 
to strike me. I am fifty-seven, Margaret, Fm not a girl.” 

“That's what we all said," said Alargaret. “You were head- 
strong.” ^ 

“Oh, Margaiet'” said Mrs^Forster, dehghte^J. • 

“Oh yes, yes, ^ you wouldn’t listen, not yf>it You wouldn’t 
listen to me. I brought him uji^to the (Ihequers, or was it the 
Westmorland — no, it was tfie Cieorge — jjiul 1 thfxight to myself, 
i'know your type, young man — you sec, Jill, Fve hac^cxperience 
— out for wl^it he could get, well, honest, didn’t I tell you?” 
“His face was verN brown.” 

“Brown* W^ould you bel^ve me-^ No, you wouldnh. I cjpn see 
him. He came up heu e the night the dance. He took his coat off. 
Well, we all sweat.” 

“But,” sighed Mrs Forster, “lu had white arms.” 

“Couldn't keep his hands to himself ‘Put it aw^ay, pack it up,* I 
said. He didn’t care. He was after Mrs Klcb, and she went pcy;ty 
on him till Mrs Sinclair came and then that Mr Baum interfered. 
That sort lives for troubh . /^\ of them mad on him — I bet 
Frederick could tell a tale, but he won't. Trust Frederick,” she 
said with a look of hate at the barman “Ui)stair‘^‘in the billiard 
room, I shan’t forget it. Torpedoed twice, he said.^ njean, Ted 
said. He torpedoed one or two. tvi lat happeneck to him that 
night?” ® 

“Someone made him comfortable, I am sure,” said Mrs 
Forster, always anxious about lonely strangA's. • ^ 

“And you were ^uite rude with me, Jill, I don’t mean rude, 
you couldn’t be rude, it isn't in you, but we almgst came to 
words . . 
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“What, did you say, Margaret?” said Mrst^Forster from a 
, dream. c c • 

, .^‘I said afyour age, fifty-seven, I said you can’t marry a boy of 
twenty-^sbj.” 

Mi^ Forster sighed. ' 

‘^Frederick. Freddy, dear. Two moiVi,” said Mrs Forster. 

Margaret took her glass^^rand while she was finishing h'jt 
Frederick held his hand out for it, insultingly rubbing his fingers. 

“Hah!” said Margaret, blowing out her breath as the gin 
burned her. “You bowled over him. I mean, you bowled him 
over, a boy of twenty-six. SailoiT are scamps.” 

“Not,” said Mrs Forster, reaching to trim the back of her hair 
, again ajid tipping hetr flowered hat forward on her forehead and 
austerely letting it remain like that. ‘'Not," she ‘said, getting 
Stuck at the word. 

“Not wiiiat^” Sc\id Margaret. “Nc^J: a scamp? I say he was. I said 
at the time, I sttll say it, a rotten little scamp. \\ 

“Not,” said Mrs Forster. « 

“A scamp," said Mafgaiet. • 

“Not. N(pt with a belt,” said Mis Forster. “I wall not be hit 
with a belt.” 

“My husband,” began Margaret. 

“I j\vill not, Margaret,” said Mrs Forster. “Never. Never. 
Never wath a belt,” 41 

“Not hit, struck,” Mrs Forster said, def\ing Margaret. 

“It wais a plot, you could see it a mile off, it would make you 
laugh, a lousy rotten plot,” Margaret let lly, swaillowang her 
drfnk. “He wais after \our house and your money. If he wasn’t, 
what did he w’ant to get his mother 111 ior, a big three-storey house 
like yours, in a fine residential position, just w^hat lie’d like, a little 
rat like that ...” 

Mrs Forster began a long laugh to herself. 

“My gi’anJifathei,” she giggled. 

“What"^” sold Margaret. 

^ 0 \Vns the house. Not owais Owaicd, I say, vt'ac house,” said 
Mrs Forster, tapping the bar. 

“Frederick,^ said*-Mis Forster, “did my grandfather own the 
house?” % 

“Uh?” s^id Frederick, giving his cufl-lmks a shake. “Which 

l¥)USfc?” 
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“My house o^Jter there,” said Mrs Forster, pointirfg to the door. 
“I know*hc owned the house, *dear,” Margaref said. ‘‘J'red^f^lfci ^ 
knows.” , . V 

‘ “Let me ask Frederic]^” said Mrs Forster. ^‘Frederickj yott^ 
knew my grandfather.” ^ 

“Uh?” said Frederick, feaning to listen. 

♦•“He’s as deaf as a wall,” M^^gJret said. ^ /’ ’ 

Frederick walked away to the cm tains at the back ot the bar 
and peeped through it. Nervcfiisly he ( aine liack, glancing at-his' i 
handsome face in the mirror, he clmse an (‘xpression of stupidity 
and disdain, ^ut he spoke with^i quiet rage. 

“I remember this street," he rag(‘d, “when you couid hardly* 
get across it for the carriages and the footiTien and the maids ih' 
their lace cap*s and apr( ins. Y( lu nev(‘r saw a ladv in a place like this.^* 
He turned his bacl^on them and \\alk(*d again secretively to 
the curtains, peeped again, aiid came back sti^Ily on f^et skewed 
sideways by the^’ravity of the gout and put tl!?‘ lips of his old, 
well-manicur(‘d lingers on ijie l^ii for them to admire. 

“Now,” he said,* ,^ving a socially siiocked glance over the 
Endows that weie still half-boarded afu^r tli(' bombing, “all 
tenements, 14ats, rooms, walls falling clown, balconies dropping 
off, bombed out and lotting," he said. He sneered at Margaret. 
“Not th(' same people. Slums. Rilf-ialf now. Mrs Foiistcr’aifather 
was the last of the old school." • 

“My grandfather," said Mrs Forster. 

“He was a g<mtleman," said Frederick. 

Frederick walked to the curtains. 

“Horrible," he muttered loudly, timing his exit • 

There was a sileni'i' until he cami' bai k. The two women 
looked at the eiioimous empty publu -house, with its high cracked 
and dirty ceilings, its dusty walls mipanited foi t\\enty years. Its 
top floor had been on lire. Its windows had gon .^thrcc or four 
times. 

. Frederick 
the counter. 

“Jhat ’s what I mean," said M.irgaret, li(‘r tongue swelling up,' 
her mouth side-slipping “If you'd giytni life key*to hts mother, 
where would you lihye been-^ 'Fliey'd haye shut you out of your 
own house, and what’s the good of the polic e^ All the scum^have 
come to the ton since the wai. You uere too mnoicnt. and 


V 

mopped up scornfulh between the glc^ses of^gir^oh 
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saved you. Jill, well, I mean, if we hadn't all fot together, the 
whole crow(J, where were you? He was going to get into the house 
and then one night when you’d been over at the Qeorge or the 
Chcquers^or ovtr here and you'd hadione or two ...” 

Jill looked {)roudly and fonc^ly at her glass, crinkling her 
childish eyes.' 

“Oh,” said Jill in^a little ntuyhty-fated protest. % 

“I mean, I don’t mean plastered,” said Margaret, bewildered 
by the sound^'of her own voice and'moving out her hand to bring 
it back. 

“Not stinking, Jill, excuse me/ I mean \vc somcljimes have two 
or three. 'Don’t we?” Margaret appealed to the barman. 

“Uh?*’ said FredeAck coldly. “Where was this^” 

“Oh, don’t be stupid,” said Margaret, turiiiiig round suddenly 
and knocking her glass over, which Fre^lerick picked up and 
took away* “\VhcY: was I saying, 

A beautiful ^lill smile, like a butterlly opi ning on an old 
flower, came on to Mrs. Forstcr^s fa(^e. 

“Margaret,’” she conF-ded, “I don’t kne^w'” 

“I knowj” said Margaret, waving her hi^avy bare arm. “You’d 
have been signing papers. He’d have stripped you. He might have 
murdered you like that case last Sunday in th(‘ papeu's A well-to- 
do W'OfTian ,hke you. The common ht'^le rat. Bringing his fleas.” 

“He — was — not — commr)n,”4Wiid Airs Forster, sitting upright 
suddenly, and her hat fell ovi^r her nose, giving her an appearance 
of dashing distinction 

“He was olf a ship,” said Margaret. 

*^He was an oflicer.” 

“He said he was an olhccr,” said Alargaret, struggling with her 
corsets. 

Airs Forster got clowm from her stool and held with one hand 
to the bar. SJie laughed cpuetly. 

“He . she Ijcgan. t 
‘iWhat^’’ sHid Margaret. 

“I shan’t tell you,” said Airs Forster. “GomeVicre.” 

Margaret leaned tow'ards her. ^ 

“No, c«me fiere, stand here,” said Airs Forster. 

Margaret stood up, also holding to the bAr, and Mrs Forster 
put her hands to Alargaret’s neck and pulled her head down and 
bfegan to laugh m Alargaret's ear. She w'as whispering. 
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“What?” shoi^ted Margaret. “I can’t hear. What is it?” 

Mrs Forster laughed with a #oar in, Margarets ear. 

“He — he — ^was a man, Margaret,” she whispered# She pushed 
her away, * • 

“You knoyr what me^n, Margaret,’^ she saief^n a steri> clear 
voice. “You do, don’t youi? Colne here again, I’ll tell you.” 

,•“1 heard you.” ^ 

“No, come here again, closcif I’ll tell yoif. Where are you?” 

Mrs Forster whispered agayi, and then drew baiik. 

“A man,” she said boldly. 

“And you’re a woman, JiH.’’^ 

“A man!” ^aid Mrs Forster. “Everything, Margaret. You know 
— everything. But not with a belt. I won’t b^' struck.” Mrs Forster 
reached for her glass 

“Vive la France’” she said, holding uj) her glass, drank and 
banged it down. “Well, I threw him out.” ^ 

A lament brol^e from Margaret. She had sudtlf nly remembered 
one of her husbands She had h^d two. 

“He went of! to kis worlf and I was waiting fov him at-six. He 
^rfdn’t come back. I’d no money in the liouse, that was seventeen 
years ago apd Joyce was two and he never even wrote. I went 
through his po( kets and gaw his coats a shake, wedding-rings 
poured out of them What do you get for it-^ Your own daughter 
won’t speak to you, ashamed ty bring her fi lends tb the*house. 
You’re always drunk, she sa\s. To her own mother. Drunk!” said 
Margaret “I might have one or perhaps two. What does a girl 
like that know?” 

With a soft, quick crumpling, a soft thump and a long sjgh, 
Mrs Forster went to the floor and full length lav there with a 
beautiful smile on h(‘r face, a^^d a fierce noise of pleasure came 
from her white face. Her hat i(»lled oil, her bag fell clown, open 
and spilling wath a loud noise. 

“Eh,” scud Frederick, coming round iron# behind the 
counter. * , 

“Passed ouf,#agam. Get her up, get her up quick,” satd Mar- 
garet. “Her bag, her money.” 

“Lift her on th(' side,” she said. ‘T wall ^i,ikc h^^r legs.” 

They carried Mis Forster to the broken leather settle and laid, 
her down there ‘ Here’s her bag.” Margaret WTani^lcd. “It’s all 
there.” 
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“And the one in your hand,” said Fredericlfc looking at the 
pound note in hdargaret’s hand.' 

And then the crowd came in: Mrs Klebs, Mrs Sinclair, Mr 
Baum, the one they called Pudding, who had f’alfen down the 
area at Christufhs, and & lot more. ^ , 

^ “What’s this?” they said. “Nolfagaiii^ Frederick, what’s this^” 
“They came in here,*' Fr^'lerick said m a temper. “Ladies, 
talking about love.”*' *' 



t • 

It Moy Never Happen 

I SHALL not forget the Mnge*s that fastened me. in to the stiff 
.collar. Or how I was clam]Ded| down under the bowler-hat 
which spread my rather large ('ars oiitwarcrs and how, my nose 
full of the shop smell of nev^suit, I went olffor tilt first time to 
earn my living. 

“You arc beginning life,” the^' said. 

“You have your foot on the first rung of the ladder,” Xhey said. 
“Excelsior,” my new Lhic'lc Belton said. • , 

I was going to work in the ofike of one of my uncles, a new 
uncle, the second hus^Jand of my inotliei's sister, who had just 
married into the family. His n|mie was B(‘lton, a man oSforty-four 
with a tight, buijiptious little business in th(‘ uj^iolstery trade^ a 
business that sounded so full o4 possibilitu's that it would blow 
up and burst, out •f sliecr merit. I’he^uish of Mr Belton, the 
deigning of Mi Plullimon^, his paiiiun', made it irre^stible. The 
name of the Jinn was Belton and Phillimor(‘. 

On my first day I met Mr Belton outsid(‘ c)ur railway station, I 
watched a horse eating a^d I read all the hoardings \^'hile I 
wailed. Mr Belton was half anjioui late. He was one of those 
cheerful, self-centi(‘d men whose Uanpeis shorten when they are 
in the wrong. They put themselves light by sailing out into general 
reflections. 

“Punctuality, Vim ent, is everything,” said Mr Belton bitteily. 
“How long have you been here-^” 

“Half an hour.” 

^^Why have you been here half an hour^” ^ 

Mr Belton was looked upon as a sharp-shooter, a raider in our 
family. He had been around his^new relations tPving to raise 
capital for his business, he had carried off my moliher’s sister in 
marriage, he \^As carrying me olf to his ofiire lie was a* small, 
round, dominant and smartly dressed man, who usually wore 
brown. His black hair was parted in tlu‘ middle^ ancl when he 
arrived anywheie he arrived with aploinl), bouncing down as ' 
hard as a new football on asphalt and vei'N nearly o;i one’s toes. 
A new busineiss, a new marriagt', a new outlook on life* — n^y 
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brand-new uncle looked as though he had comwtraight out of a 
shop-window. He had been haiflly more than a quarter of an 
hour in our !iouse before we thought our paint looked shabby and 
the roomij smal^ Th*e very curtains seejned shrink* like the poor 
as h^ talked largely of exports, imports,, agencie^j, overheads, 
discounts, rebates, cut prices ancl debentures. And when he had 
done with these he was gettii|^ at what we paid for meat, whwe 
we got our coal and how much at a time, telling us, too, where to 
buy carpets and clothes, gas-fires, tart pottcuy and electric irons. 
He even gave us the name of a new furniture polish. It sounded 
like one of the books of the Old 7"estament. He walked about the 
house touching things, lingering picture-frames, turning chairs 
round, looking unde» tables, tapping his toes thoughtfiillv on the 
linoleum. Then he sat down, and lifting his foot lestfully to his 
knee and exposing the striking pattern of his socks, he seemed to 
be workiTUg out hyw miu h we woujd get if we sold up house and 
home. The mes^ige “Sell up and begin again” gashed on and off 
in the smiles of Ins shining iH'wface like morse. 

‘T can get a^d these tilings,” he said, ‘hn ^e trade.” 

When h#' and I sat in the tram that morning 1 thought Mr 
Belton look<'d larger. . 

‘T don’t want you to think I'm It'ctuimg vou, bov,” he said, 
“but Jliere^are many bovs who woi^d givi* their right hand to 
walk straight into this business ^'s you are doing ” 

“Yes, UiK le," I said 

“A little thing — you must call me ‘sir’.” 

“Yes, Uncle,” 1 said, “sir.” 

♦‘And you must call Mr Phillimore ‘sir’ ” 

I had forgotten all about Mr Belton’s ])artn('r 
“But for Mr Phillimore* )ou would not ha\(' this c hanre,” Mr 
Belton said, detecting at oiue that I had forgotten. “It’s a very 
remarkable thing, it’s really wonderful, some people would think 
more tha,n w^onderful, that Mr Phillimoie agreed to it. He’s a 
veijy^ busy man. A man with *1 great deal on his mind. There are 
people* in the trade who would be glad to pay fo%*the privilege of 
consulting Mr Phillimore. His word is law m the firm, and I want 
you to bf iiK^jt resi^ectful to him. Don’t forget to say ‘Good 
morning, sir’ to him when you see him, and he should offer to 
shake hands you must, of course, shake hands with him. I think 
m'ay offer to shake hands, but he may not. If*he rings his bell 
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or asks you to anything, you must do it at ojice. Be quick, and 
mind your ’manners. If he is going out •of the roofh, open the door 
for him. Mr Phillimore notices everything.” • 

Naturally, Mr Belton l^d seemed all-powerfi^ to ipe, and it 
awed me to hear that behind thjf god was yet another god to -^hom 
even he deferred. • 

^ •It distressed me that there other people in the compart- 
ment who might hear this conversation. The day was damp and a 
low smoke from the train blef^'- along the window fls though we 
were travelling through cloud into another universe. 

My face must have looked stmmed and pale I had eaten very 
little for breakfast and my head ached where the lx)wler-hat 
pressed a red mark on my foreh(\ad My v^iicle relaxed* a little. 
At the next Citation two girls got out and we were alone in the 
compartment ^ 

‘T shall always remenibeti the first time' J staycck with Mr 
Phillimore and l^s mother." So far mv uncle hah been hectoring 
and glum; but now a lumiij^us gravity of expression came on his 
l^jg experienced face? and covered it like ilie skin on a balloon. He 
looked curiously light, as if Ik* had b(*en inflated witii hydrogen 
and would Mse from the seat of the empty railway carriage and 
blow away out of IIk* window H(* had what is called a common 
accent, none too certain a^^ut aitf lies and double negatives, but 
his voice was musical and now U^camc rarefied when he spoke of 
his partner 

“In Mr Philhmorc's 'ouse — ahem, house, the gentlemen give 
up their chairs to the ladies when they come into the room. And 
when the ladies leave the room you have to let them walk in fiiont 
of you,” my uncle said. He staicd at this picture in his memory 
with wonder. He seemed to liang in the higher air and then 
gradually he subsided and became himself again, a shade ^ 
coarser than he had been before. His brown eyes looked unstead- 
ily, a thick smile began ncr\"ously^by his nose anci^slo^vly spread 
over his face, and a twist of deprecation came to*thc cornejs of 
his lips. * 

“You see, Mr Phillimore is a gentleman It may seem peculiar 
to you and me,” he said. • ^ 

“But people ar^ peculiar,” he said. And the smile slowly 
deepened as it will on the face of a baby, until he began to look 
fondly and sentimentally at me. 
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“Fll ^ve you ajittlc tip, boy,” he said, putting his hand on my 
knee, a touch tifkt sent an^incorAfortable thrill through my body 
and flushed^hie with all the shyness of my age. “Do you mind if I 
give you ^ little piece of advice, som^hing helpful?” * 

“No, Uncle, I murmured. “!^ir.” , , 

“You needn’t call me sir, iiow,’^ he said kindly. “If Mr 
Phillimore should ring for he said, “just remember flie 

infant Samuel. You remember how when our Lord called Samuel 
the boy said, ‘Speak, Lord, Thy- servant heareth’. Well, just 
pause and say that, just quietly to yourself, before you go and see 
what Mr Phillimore wants. Don't hang around, of course. 
Sharp’s die word But say it ” 

My throat pmclu^l, my tongue went dry. I should have said 
that Mr Belton was a religious man. His expi(\^sion became 
dreamy. ^ 

“I think thcre’d be no harm in v/mr saying it if I ring, too,” he 
said. Even he l(^)k('(l sui prised after making tlijs suggestion. 

The oflice and workshop of R('lton and Phillimore, makers of 
Butifix furniture and es^'cciallv of the Butifis. armchair and sofa, 
were at N^' 7, m a low of old staini'd houses standing behind 
railings. The street was Hogged by trams and clra\# horses. Dust 
flew into one’s (‘yes from the vans The dooistep of No. 7 was the 
only \yhitened one in the street. ^ 

“Step ovei It,” Mr B(‘lton sajd. I nearly fell ov('r it. From Mr 
Belton's manner, fiom his militant walk, I had imagined I was 
going to work in a large factory, where hundreds of workers were 
frizzling unch r acres of glass roof But Belton and Phillimore 
occupied only the ground floor of this old hous(‘ whose window- 
sills slanted and gave a le(‘r of depiession to its ^ispc^ct. A number 
of small businesses — a tailor or two, a lani])-shade manufacturer, 
and agents for pull(‘\s, gloves and shop-httings worked in single 
rooms abov(\ A smell ol glue hung hk(‘ a dead annned about the 
doorway yancf there wx*ie packing-cas(‘s stored in the hall. A 
notjee which tvas never taken dowai cdl tlu* time I w'as there said, 
“Youn^g Improvers Wanti'd Apply Sc luaik '"^‘‘Someone had 
written “April 2b Holborn Baths" in ptnu il undeineath. On my 
uncle’s floor tfcerc w'as lirst a small room, m.ide by new glass 
partitions, w'heie a ty])ist sat. She wus a Bage-boned, round- 
shouldered girl ol seventeen wath line yellow hair, w^hojworked in 
a^grefen overcoat. Her oflicc smelled of gas, paint and tea. Next 
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door was the rotin occupied by Mr Eeltc?^ atjjd hit Pbillimore, 
and beyond, down^he passage, Vas the large wdWcroom undter ^/ 
top light where one could hear the sound of a turniftg-machih^^ 
the swtsh of *a plane and ^the noise of hammeryg. Patterns of 
cloth, sample^ of hair, kapok ajjd down were on 4he large* desk' 
where the two partners sit in their office, and there I waited . 
^'alone, listening to the typewritei^^vii old-fas^iioned one — clump^,,^’ 
ing up and down like the police. My uncle had changed into a 
white dust-coat and marched •out to find Mr Phillliiore. Before 
he went, he leant down and smelled a bowl of ilowers on the 
table. “Colour,” he smiled patrifitically, “we're c olourful people.’* 

“Speak Lord ...” I gabliled, but 1 was too afraid to get to the 
end of the sentence. I had had many da\drctiins about M/* Philli- 
more. He wa^ a myth in our family. No one had e\er seen him; 
but it was agreed th^^t he had been the making of my uncle. 
Indeed, people said, he had l^^eii my uncle's si^lvatioiifl foresaw 
a tall, clean, sarcpislic man with a deep stilf coluir, as clean as a 
doctor. Or perhaps one of tliosc* bullying, moralh' overweighted 
^ures from the N(?rth of LngLind wl^se mmch pass like soft 
steamrolleis over you, sulfocating rather than llatUain^g you with' 
the eiderdown gospel of woik and righteousness The door 
opened. I was startled by a high-pitchccl, eager lenuuine giggle; a 
small man stumbled towards me. , • 

“Er — er — hullo, 'llo, iny deaV’ the voiie said I saw a white 
dust-coat. I saw a pair of agonized vellow-blue eyes popping with 
an expression of helplessness out ol a badly pimpled lace. Really, 
Mr Phillimorc looked raw and bleeding. Then I saw his untidy 
wheat-coloured hair, with a pink scalp slujwing through it, »nd 
after that, loose lips diawn li.uk, rabbit fashion, fioin a set of 
protruding teeth, eac'h tooth shooting out in a dilfeicnt direction. 
It was a mouth which look^'d ravenous and eoiild not close; and 
saliva, therefore, fizzed out of it when he was excited. He was 
young, no more than thirty-five, ajicl my first sight ol Jvir Philli- 
more suggested the frantic, yelping, disorganized expression pf a 
copulating do^.' 

Before he got to me, Mr Philhmore ( aught the pocket of his 
white dust-coat on the door-handle, chopped a^iuler from his 
pocket and trod on* a pencil. 

“Oh dear, oh clear''’ cried Mr Phillimon*, going down on his 
knees with a sigh of inexpressible fatigue. 
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“Pick it up,” said ihy uncle to me bitterly, g^ing me a pUsh. 
“Oh no, nSy dear!” said Mf Phillimore from' ther floor. “My 
fault, Mr K I’m most frightfully sorry. How are you? At last, 
after all tljese njonths! Are you quite re-covered from*your illness?” 
He v^s on his»feet now^ a weak^damp hapd clung; will-lessly to 
mine and he gazed eagerly into my efes. 

“I haven’t been ill, sir/’ I iaid. • 

“You don't look well," he said doubtfully. Then his spirit rose 
again: “The ftioment I heard of yoi»I longed for you to come. We’ve 
been waiting for you for months. We're simply killed with work, 
my dear, you’ve no idea." • 

Mr Phillimore sat down at the partners' desk and looked at me 
reproachfully. He lo(«ked congenitally exliausted. 

“Ah, Vernon," he said • 

“Vincent, sir," I murmured. - 

“Vincemt," he^said. "You and^ I have not the energy,’ the 
decision of the ^'cmarkable Mr B. He is a Remarkable man, 
Vernon, he has lieen m\ salvatiom. \hncenl, I iiK'an, I'm jo sorry.” 

My Uncle, who had ^at down at the ch^sl* and was tapping a 
sheet of fiiiures with a pencil, glanced up at this remark and 
smiled mechanically My confusion was natural. \ had always 
gathered Mr Phillimoie was the saviour; now I heard the roles 
reversed 1 lihnkecl. llie two men wc^e saving each otlier. 

“With two more machines, Piulhinore," my uncle said, ignor- 
ing the worship of his partner and acting a part, "we could treble 
these figures." And he brought his soft list clown like a sponge on 
the desk, not heavily, but strongly enough to make Phillimore 
strain to attention. 

Though I had been only a few minutes in the office I felt 
already (w^hen I heard those words) the swarl ol' urgency and 
importance in the affairs of Belton and Phillimore. I stared at 
Mr Phillimore until he must have tluiught I wms trying to get 
instructions fuim him by hypnosis. To mv disappointment a look 
of despair ai^d appeal came into Mr Philhmore’s face. The 
telephone bell rang and, wath a shudder, Mr PlAfumore took up 
the telephone, sa\ing before he answered it 

“P’please, Mr B, don’t expand the business any more for a 
moment." 'fhen, mastering his stammer, dropping his voice into 
his throat, Mr Phillimore cc^ncentrated on answ'ering the tele- 
pbont efficiently. Copying and practising Uncle 'Belton’s gesture. 
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Phillimore weakiy^ hammered the air with his fists as he taljted, 
glancing af my uncle nervousfy^ as he did so.* When he had 
finished his telephone conversation and had told my^ncle about 
it, MrThillimore looked aj me and said: * ^ , 

‘Tt is true, Fm ncvt exaggerating.” He nodd^ towards my 
uncle, who was still tapping his pencil on the figures. “He saved 
my life.” Then he smiled and said my uncle, “Do you like the 
' flowers I brought for us^” 

“Fd sooner you brought rrc an order, Phillimofe,” said my 
uncle. 

Nothing happens in an office.* One day is like another. When 
I look back upon that year the only thing I sec is a lovt-affair — 
the love-affair of Mr Belton and Mr PhiMimore. They sat in 
their ofliee like husband and wife in a sitting-room. It was not 
really a love-affair, byt a salvation affair. Mr Belton had the 
rippling mind of the natural s^ilesman and, strengthciv’rig it, was 
a powerful evangelical notion that he must save* f\*ople from their 
own undoing. He did not s(ffi hr saved He saved people, when 
he was travelling m towels or electric^ irons oi> cretonne, for* 
^^ample, from the sadness of not having these things. X^icnhe was 
in the stocking business, he rescued people from the misery of not 
having so many hundreds of dozens of stockings. The world 
needed to be saved from ijs parsimony, its uncreative ciyition. 
Mr Belton pumped salvation inyi the world, rescueJ men from 
the Slough of Dcsjiond. Giant Despair — I have heard him say to 
customers — is man's greati'st enemv And when he came to have 
btisinesses or agencies of his own after he had married my 
mother’s sister, and his relations put money into these enterprises, 
he was rescuing them. He was rescuing their saMiigs from the 
ignominy of two and a half per’ cent, or whatever it was, m some 
prim, nibbling bank. 

“Oh, ye of little faith,” he said, cocking his dark evebrow. And 
if things went wrong the eyebrow would straighten? , 

“It was an experience,” he would rebuke his critics. “I had to 
buy mine.” ' 

It was my new Uncle Belton's gift of salvation which had 
captured Mr Phillimore. • 

Now that I had '^cen Mr Phillimore, Uncle Belton modified 
the Phillimore myth and said to me when I went home with him 
in the tobacco sAioke of the tram: • • 
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, Phillimore is peculiar. We all have out* piculiaritiejs.'He is 
rcall)( an artist, tie does our designs. When I met Mi“ Phillimore 
three years ^go he had a tiny chair-making, arts and craft s^op 
.In Somerset. Hg was living under his giother’s thuinb. Imagine a 
inan*of thirty-five who 'can’t go^out in the evening without his 
mother’s permission. Terrible.'’ • 

Uncle Belton scowled. ^ ^ • 

“The poor devil was drinking himself to death,’' he said. “He 
shut himself^in his room and di\jnk whisky out of a hot-water 
bottle.” 

Uncle Belton's face went paloas liclien. 

“It might have l(‘d to women — am thing," lie said. Then he 
blinked. He had evWently been stnu k by tlie thought that he 
ought not to have said this to me about his partner. His voice 
became bland and exjiansive. ^ 

“Thero^he was— and independent mind vou, h(' had money — 
going downhill as last as I hav(‘ evei seem a inan^’o — a gentleman, 
paralysed, h\pnoti/ed, vou might ca|^l it I told him straight what 
was the matt<‘r with Im^i. I saw it at one e-^ he had to get away 
from that j^iolher I told her, ‘You're a motlier You don't know 
nothing about your son.'” • 

His voice now became merry “It's marvellous, ie(‘ly," he said. 
“MarjTllous the way things w^ork ou^ I just wimt down there to 
look around." 

Uncle Belton saw' those tw'o provincial ])( ople w'ilh their neat 
lifeless little business He saw' in them a temporary gokl-mine. 
But there wms moie in my uncle's passion than acquisitiveness. He 
had a horror of drink, Ik' had a greater horroi of spiritual disasters. 
He stepped back from the catastrophic crashc's of the' inner life. 
His remech lav m that part of the Prot(‘stant tradition w'hich 
deals wuth the confliels of the inner life b\ annihilating the inner 
life altogether. When Uncle Belton and Mr Idiilhmore left 
Somersetrto s^ail the linn of Belton & Phillimore* their departure 
was like an elopement. 

“It has been an (\\]i(*rience lor me, know'ing \Wir uncle,” said 
Mr Phillimore* to me agtiin and again. He had borrowed the 
word “expel i(<e e*" Irom Mr Belton His voie e lose* iiilej the treble. 
“What drive, \Yrnon, X^hicent — w'hie h is*it^ \hncent! What 
drive!” 

^ e My day’s w'ork at the eifTicc w'as monotonous^, like family life. 
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For if my new IJncle Belton and Mr Phillimore wcret l^usband 
and;\vife,T* was the only child ^ho strays listleslly from ^,oin\to ' 
room" trying to find something to do. I stuck on starUps, I topied^ 
letters.* I put tlean water in the flower-bowl whiclj Mr phillimo^cr!^’ 
kept filled. T^hey werp a love-(jflering. I took messages. I\vcnt ' 
across the road to buy bifns for the typist, or my. uncle woiildl’ 
sc»d me out to collect a shirt Iroil a shop or to buy a bottle of ; 
hair-cream at his barlicr's. ^ly uncle had thick glossy hair as stilf 
as glass on his head. We lived tu all the int(*nsity oftlomestic life. 
Uncle was always willing to stf)p his work and address a manly 
mid-week sermon to ^Ir Philhivore. Mr Phillimore was always 
willing to stop what Ik* was doing and talk to me. He would' 
follow me ravenously about open-mouthed <ns if he would graze, 
on my hair. 'We had Ix'on brought iij) on tlu* m\ th of the un- 
approachabihty of Mr JMiillirnore tlu* m\ tli had a germ of truth: 
it was he who, ( ontmuouslv, yiacU* the ajiproaelK's # 

“Ah youth, voylh, golden-lK‘aded \oiah,’' Ik \\ould say as he 
passed me m the woikrooin I ha<l thiik black haii not unlike my 
uncle's and I was trying to make it l('^)k g]o.ss\x Through the 
^ndow in the partition Miss (a oft, tht t\])ist, kept luy little eyes 
on all of us Pne of inv anxietit‘s was to make Miss Clroft smile, 
but she was m h(*r woodt'ii t<*(‘ns, and her lips s(‘t firmly when I 
stood in the room with her^ Sii(* look('d at me with the s’^vollen 
face of an i*lder sist(*r It was a lo^^g timi* lie foie I saw that she was 
piqued because once had b(‘<‘n the onK child m this family 
and I had supplanted her A woman’s life is swayed by her 
feelings, but Miss Clroft was not \i*t a w'oman she wds learning 
about her feelings, liow' to use th(*m, hki* a young girl w^ho» is. 
learning to pla\ scales on the piano, and she* \wis still awkw^ard 
with them 

Mr Philhmoie w'ould olten stand at the* door of lK‘r room 
talking to me, .ind as Ik* did so, his look w'ould pop anxiously, in- 
timately, apologetii'ally in Miss Choft’s diri*ction. M? PlvUimore’s 
eyes seemed to sav, 'Tn mv hie I need all the help I*i'an get from 
everyone. Don't ji*alous and hint'” One could sec w’hat had 
happened Miss Clrol't silentl\ reproached him. 

“You aie wMsting Mr Philhinore’s time'. That p^^r man is run 
off his feet,” she sai^ abruptly to me. 

started talking to //zr,” I said. • 

Miss Croft sat*back from her typewriter. • 
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“He is the brains of this firm,” Miss Croft sai4-,“I have been 
here from the Beginning. -I’ve s6en it all. That man,” she was 
developing Rer simple possessive instinct as if she were doing arm 
exercises,, “tell^ me everything.” Sh^ always called him “that 
man*. ' ' , ► . 

Yes, and now Mr Phillimore had stiff ted telling me everything. 

Miss Croft gave her head a^diort upward jerk. She put a lump 
in her chin by running her tongue round her lower gum, and 
began typinjf' again with her big ral fingers I loved watching the 
quickness of her fingers. There were two or three other things 
about her that were pretty, hec. little starry violet eyes and her 
small waist; the curve of her legs was b(‘coming lovely. And she 
had a lisping childlfive voice. But sli(‘ w\is changing; w'hat was 
pretty one w'cek became plain the next. She was liko a creature in 
a chrysalis. ^ 

“One tiling,” she said complacc;itly, '‘that man w'on't be here 
long. I can see (lungs ” 

When she saw' how^ astonislvtd and impressed I w'as by this 
remark. Miss Croft w'avvcry satisfied. / 

“Wliy ck) you say that-^” I asked. 

There were things, she said primly to me, tlvit w’ere con- 
fidential 

My Uncle Belton w'as a man w'ly.) w'as unaw'are of the little 
situations that w'crc simmering ^’11 day long around him. He lived 
juicily, like an orange, w'lthm the containing rind of his objects in 
life. He was out tw’o or three times a w'(M‘k seeing customers and 
walking m his dieam of making the l)usiiiess laiger and getting 
laygcr premises. When he w'asnT tapping his pencil on columns 
of figures or abusing someone on the telephoiK^, he w'as gazing 
vehemently at the jilans of iiew^ premises he had seen. One after- 
noon he came back m a hearty mood and sent me to tell Mr 
Phillimore he had brought hwi a present. 

“A pr^^sent,” cried Mr Phillimore, w'ho was w^orking on the 
frame of a s<d'a. Up he jumped. “How" exciting,” he said. 

We had a foreman w'lth bloodshot eyes w'ho idways wanked at 
me when I came with a message for Mr Phillimore. He winked 
now. 

“You’ve got a present for me*” cried Mr Phillimore, almost 
running to Uncle Belton’s office. “What a thrill'” 
c My uncle did not give Mr Phillimore the parcel. He wanted 
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some of the surpiise for himself. He wanted a part of everything 
for himself; It was not greed but part of his gregarious ger^erosity. 
He would have eaten your lunch for you so th^t you and he could 
feel mote genially at one. We watched Uncle und<;» the parcel. It 
contained a small framed pictu|^e. He stood it on* the desk and 
turned it to face Mr Phillimore. | 

‘yust made for you, Phillimry'c, he saic^. The picture was 
simply a text done in poker-work. The words were. ‘‘Don’t 
Worry — It May Never HappeA.” ’ 

“Don’t worry — it may never happen/’ Phillimore read with 
delight and he rubbed his hands»togcth(a . 

“Don’t worry — it may never happen/’ ruminated m>’»uncle in 
his deep, golden, optimistic voice. '• 

“Wonderfuf,” cried Phillimore. “Oh, good.” Like a boy 
clapping a caUh at crirk<‘t. TIh'u he looked stTious. He shook his 
head. “\’'ery tru(\ Wry true, "die said thoughtipyv * 

“I’ll tell \ou wljiat — we’ll hang it on the wall 
“That’s an idea,’’ said Un^lc * 

“Over the manlelpit'ce'^ Or over the (Usk, do yfu thmk^” said 
Mr Phillimore. » 

He dam. ed-* about, holding tiu‘ pielun' now' in this place and 
now m the oIIkm' Uiirle h(‘lped him I’hev w’cre like a newly 
married coupk* hanging u])gi piclun^. , -t 

“Over th(‘ mantelpiec(% w'h(‘re vni can sei‘ it,’’ said Mr Belton. 
“Here, do vou think^’’ 

“No — a little higher. There’ No, a bit to the left ’’ Yes, it w'as a 
marriage. Mr Phillimore and Mr Belton sat down exhausted, 
gazing at the picture now' hanging (jn the w'all Phillimore readmit 
aloud again. 

“True,” he said. “Wry true.” 

“Yes,” he sighed, shaking his head “It’s just made for me. 
Why worry^ There’s no need to. One’s desires, one’s^w'ishes, one’s 
hopes — they w'on't come olf. Nothipg changes ’’ • 

“Here,” cued my unde. “It doesn’t say tliat. It ^a\s don’t be 
held back by \*mr fears, the thing you’re afiaid of just won’t 
occur. You’re not afraid ofw'hat you w'ant tommg true, are you? 
That would be ridiculous.” 

“My dear \hncedt,’’ said Mr Phillimore, getting my name 
right for^once, “that only show's how' dilferent Mr B»is from the 
rest of us.” " • 
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‘^Good godfethers,” cried my uncle. ‘'Pfeillimore, you’re 
naprbid/’ 

‘^Yes, ye?, I knojv,” said Mr Phillimore with a primness and 
secretiveness IJiad never noticed befeye. “But one presenfes one’s 
[integrity.” 

And Philkmore lifted his nose anft one could hear a hissing 
intake of air like ^ gas esc ape^ It was a little terrifying. Uncle 
scowled playfully, but he was put out For a few seconds the two 
men consiclArcd each other, and nfe luicU*, being by far the shorter 
and stouter, had the advantage of weight Many men who were 
taller than my new Uncle Bc^lton \\(‘re intimidated by his 
vehement sliortness He seemed to be shooting upwards at one 
like a howitzer. • 

After Ins expeditions to the warm and bu/zmg 'platters of the 
world, Belton was often irritable; w'luni^he came back, he was 
obliged reti^'y to (Mrth w’heii#he found an order had been 
delayed, or some timlx'r hed a tknv m it, or 4hev w’erc short of 
cloth because Phillimore had advised B(‘lton to go easy on the 
buying. And 'now' alte# the dillerence ov(‘f the meaning of the 
picture, lillton w'ent nritabh olfto th(‘ w'orkroom. 

“I hope," said Mr Phillimoug “cIcmi Mi 1> w’wii’t upset the 
hands. I shall feel it is im fiult." And tlnni turning to me, 
begging f^r supjiort, he said, ‘A"c*t Jiow’ tnghlful, how' terrifying 
it would be, \ nu'cmt, if what «ne washed ( anic‘ true How^ futile 
life w'ould be if one’s I'cmis w'ere not retdi/ial. Don’t ym think?” 
He w^atched me. 

“I should die’’’ he cried, and his hands hung hmpK from the 
wfrist like w'et leaves. 

This kind of conversation w'as beyond me. And he often spoke 
like this in fiont of the w'oikers, w'ho wanked <it me all the time. 
On the other hand, I could not be sure that Mr Plulhmore w'asn’t 
mocking mc^ And then I suppose^ in our family — mv owm and 
my uncle’s- -we w'crc stampc;d wath a resca'vc' about our personal 
lives. \Vc Intel no private lives We simply had secret lives, like 
secret drmkcas We w’eie the natural oppoiuaits ?)f private life. We 
regarded oui selves as units of wall or enca gy directed upon our 
various puipc^es. Mr Belton saw^ himsedf Tor he wais religious) as 
a new kind of fusion of science and rehgioit, a successful sperm, 
fertilizing the C’hristian endeavour. Contact with a man like 
Phillimore, wdio appeared to put feebleness, illness, fright, in- 
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capacity and failure in life first, was bewildering. PhillimSte’s 
eagerness t6 cut a bad figure* was like- an inSecent physical 
exposure. He was the sperm which fails. ^ ’ * , * 

So when Mr Phillimore gried out, “I should difi” I saw some- 
thing new in his expression, sonr^thing watchful, crystalline, 'and. 
with the madman's order, ?n his ey^. P'or a second or two I had'< 
the* impression that Air PhillinK^ucMvas not ^ fool, that he was 
tunning and obstinate, and long-sighted. The impression dis- 
solved and indeed I forgot .ibo^t it (»r hi' made me I'jrget it by a 
sudden change of his mood. He was as limp as a willow. What I 
would call his good-bye air apj.rared I mean, that after some 
gust of confidence, some anxious tail-wagging spaniel-lilfC prance 
of intimacy, Mr Phillimore would draw bai k^and fade. He would 
gradually back to the door and stand theie getting dimmer. It 
was like being m a tram which is mo\ang out and Mr Pliillimore 
stood on the platloiiii stammcving about how Ine^y yoS were to 
be going away, while lu‘ was left behind. The* weak hands seemed 
to wave. It was his vanity tojie Ivft behind. 

“Ah well, A"criion,»" he* said iT was beginning to think he got 
m^ name wTong out of malice), ‘hvhere sliall w'i‘ albbe in ten 
years’ time^ Yiou — I s(‘e vou — iieh, sue cessful, in the aims of some 
superb mistn'ss — Miss Clrolt, sh.ill we say, but in a tiger skin. 
And I . . . al.is, m m\ solitef\ looin . ." 

He had gone. 


Every iirm has its Devil, that is to say, its chief competitor. And 
this Devil is always a linn of the same si/e or perhaps a little more 
important. Belton and Phillimore w'ere not afraid of their big 
competitors the huge luiniture iiianuhictureis and upholsterers 
who devourc'd the tiade like ranging w'olvc's. Belton and Philli- 
more admired these great linns. They w'cre afraid^ of the little 
ones, and especially of one little one. » 

If my unde w'aiited to give Air Phillimore a flight, he w^ould 
« / 

say: 

“Salter’s on the* move again He's cut his pru'cs." Or, holding 
up a letter. “Look at this Salter's giving six montifs’ credit.” 

My uncle wMuld Ictok bitter and belligerent One was W'arring 
against Sin. Salter, my unde conveyed, wms a cheat,* a fraud, a 
sinister figure w'ho w'as plotting against their lives. Salter copied 
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out designs and cheapened Uiem. He stole our customers. He 
would try and %et hold of our <\rorkers. Like a highwayman, he 
preyed on ?»ur labour. He wanted to strangle us. My uncle was 
not eloquent ^bout this; he was ^s curt, as stubbofn as a 
tsolcfier. Salter might have beey outside • on the .street sniping 
at him. ‘ 

“We can't fight my An^le would say, meaning, of course, 
the opposite. 

“That defeats us," Phillimorc (Aigerly agreed. He put down his 
ruler and his pencil, leaned back in his chair and made a noise 
in his throat like the d(‘ath-rattlr — a noise iiatuial to him. He also 
had an irritating liabit of whistling through the gap m his front 
teeth, a whistle ol^suneiider. It was he, at these times, who 
appeared to be “saving'’ my uncle, one saw the* emergence of 
Philhmore’s hatred of success, the trembling ol compassion in his 
nature. An cxjjrc^ssion of one King blisslully m hospital came on 
Phillimore’s face He would have done anythin^i for Belton at that 
moment, and if Belton had observe^l the character of his partner 
— which, oi' course, he^had not; he did no^ believe m anyone’s 
character*ljut his owm — he w'ould have chosen this moment to say 
to Mr Philhmore: # 

“Go down to \our motheu', Udl her we are on the edge of 
banly”uptc^\ , get her to give us this (‘:^tra rajiilal wt need Tell her 
it is a terrible risk, that wx' nijW very likely lose it. Tell her it’s 
desperate. I’ell her wx may not last another month. Go out and 
get drunk, it's the only thing to do." 

The prospect of luiii w'ould have been irresistible to Mr 
Bhilhmore. He w'ould have done in this mood w'hat m a more 
confident one he w'ould have resisted. Alas, Belton w\is no reader 
of the heait He turned and attaeked Philhmoic*. 

“Defeat us," he said, setting his chin. “I don’t understand the 
meaning of the w^ord, Philhmore. There is no defeat. What’s 
Salter.-^ A draper" — Uncle's lowest w'ord of contempt — “a draper, 
Philhmore. Give me the price-list. Get me Dobson’s on the phone. 
Miss Croft, come and take these letters. Boy, tJlfe this note up to 
the bank. ...” 

The crisis ^)f sacrifice, loss, abandonment w\as passed. Like a 
wife who sees her husband recover and so fret himself from helpless 
reliance on her, Philhmore saw his compassion scattered. Philli- 
•more would have liked to rock my uncle like a Baby — and indeed 
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Belton often loohed like one. But.pptimism had won. And when 
my uncle did raise the question <Jf getting more capital, Mr Philli- 
more became evasive. The “good-bye” lo^k cam0 back. He 
admired my ubcle’s resilienpe, but the admiration itself exhausted 
him and left him — how shall I ^ay it^ I *can remomber only his 
appearance, the open moudi, the choking open mouth under the 
dropping teeth — it left him in a^cradition oj^- — nausea. And one 
heard the sound, the sinister air rushing up his nostrils, like a 
preparation for suicide. • • 

About this time I used to go out to lunch with Mr Phillimore 
and one day I saw this Devil who haunted our firm and planned 
our destruction Phillimore and T were in a teashop. 

“Oh dear," said Phillimore, “there’s that wretch, Salter.” 
My heart jumped d’hc devilries of Salter had so impressed mjt 
that I was ready to run out of the place. r 

“Has he seen us^’’ I said, trying to look undisturl^ed. I viught not 
to have been surprised by the self-possession of l^hillimore SalttT 
meant disaster. ^ « 

“That man migh^« have ruined us,"., said Phillimore sadly. 
“Bfut for y)ur wonderful uncle, Wriion, we should bom Queer 
Street, up the spout, right in tht‘ middle of the purch' ” 

Phillimore sighed and shook his head. Pie ga/ed in Salter’s 
direction with allertion. Hr gazed, 1 now suspect, witlmiost^lgia. 
And I, gazing tlieie too, s.iwa strivgy and dejected man, bald but 
not sufficiently so, with pince-nez like a dismal pair of birds on 
either side ol' his nose, and a grey moustache damp with tea. 
The teashop was under a railway <irch and we could bear the 
trains rumbling over our heads like rollers. Thev seemed Jo 
flatten and crush the figure of Mr Salter in his old raincoat. I 
suppose he knew us, lor he looked at us miserably, and I have 
never seen a figure which conveyed more resignation to injustice, 
more passive discpiiet. I’o judge bv the look he gave us, this 
hypocrite Salter was muttering aloud that we were clicatmg and 
ruining him We weie copying his designs, undercutting his 
prices, stealing //'^/customeis. He got up and went to pay his bill 
listlessly just as I was putting a spoonful of Queen’s pudding into 
my mouth. I was relieved when he gave an accusing nod to 
Phillimore as he pass».M our table. He did iKjt speak. We saw him 
stand on the step of the restaurant for a moment, looking at the 
traffic; and when’ he at last chose to cross the road and walkedp 
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northwai’d, I tried to work out which of our customers he was 
going to steal. 6ut Phillimore sa?d: 

* “Salter fras an ulcerated stomach through living on tinned 
. food on a hospital ship in the war. I^e was in the Middle East.” 
* Pliillimore said this in a subdufd enthusiastic voice. The illness, 
the cheatings, the plots of Sal ter cxcitM Phillimore's imagination. 
To my uncle he ta|ked about nothing else for days. e 

The year passed and another year liegan. I found myself grow- 
ing. I spcnt^morc tunc in the workroom now working with my 
hands. I would cheek the timber or the (loth or help with the 
packing or sort certain kinds ofeiair and down. I was not penned 
m the little glass room ^\lth Miss (Irofl I was free U) walk about. 
I liked the w’orkrooiVi becausi^ it had a glass roof and through that 
oune sometim(‘s saw' llu* w'hitt* ( louds smoking in die sky, and I 
Would think of the ( ounlrv you w'oukl l)i‘,-able to see il you could 
li^ on top of of those (douds ,T liked to think that fields and 
woods existed, but that T too (‘xisted and w'as jW’orkmg. I washed 
I was in lov(‘ and tlu* w'jsh itself wms ekdiglitfiil, for then^ was no 
^ain or melai!<.holy iiii^t, no emptiiu^ss .uu’ d(d(Mt I wais m love 
already. L>had fallen 111 love wath imstdl, a lovia* as close as my 
;own skin. 

One morning in May the linn w'as didiviaang some chairs in 
the West laid, and I wais sent m a^hiied van wath them, riding 
high up with the driver, to s(^i‘ that the (hairs w'ere delivered 
without damage to an imjiortant special (aistomer 1 did not go 
straight back to the olllce. 1 left the van Up till tluai 1 had never 
been m a lestauiant north of the 'J’liames, but now I decided to 
tfy a place 111 some naiiow' alley of the ( itv One after the other I 
rejected d’he thoughtless travtdka' waindias 111 (ircles. I was 
delighted to w'ander and, in fact, w\iiidei(‘(l so long that I found 
myself near the ollk e and m the Uaidiop unck‘r the ai( lies. There 
I saw' a mosf remarkable person. No, not Salter. I saw' Miss Croft. 

A Mi^'. Crol't I had never seen in my hie bc'Ioie, because I had 
never seen her outside the ollk e. As surprised as 1 w'as, she blushed 
like a (ountry rose, she smiled, she beckonedhb me Her awk- 
wardness had going mine w'ent too Our e\es, our tongues w'ere 
excited. 1 saf'dowm at her table. 

“Don’t have tin' lish. It’s awTiil,” sIk* sank ‘"Dry.” 

“I won’t hav<' the poached egg either,” I said. 

^ These tw'o sentences seemed brilliant to us. A beautiful waitrdfes, 
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much more beautiful than Miss Croft, came up and looked at us 
sulkily, And^the sneer on the waitress’s face madeois feel we were 
even more brilliant. We were escaped prisoners. » 

The new thing about Miss Croft was that sHe had put^her hair 
up. Before it b^d hung^ tied in a schoolgi/lish blact bow, on%er 
shoulders. Now her head ;n^as lighter, like a flower which had 
long been sheathed by its leaves;^ aid her body was lighter too. 
She parted her lips when she spoke instead 'of mumbling; the 
sisterly, sermonizing line had gone from her brows ar d she looked 
arch when she caught me looking at the two small hills in her 
white blouse and even leaned foT;;ward to tempt and confuse me 
more. For my part, I made one or two brilliant remarks about the 
people in the restaurant, remarks which mac\e her say, “Oh, you 
are!” 

“I’m coming to sit on your side of the table,” I said, very 
encouraged, for I had the insane idea of putting my ar^u round 
her waist, but a \Yaitress dropped a tray and I tAink Miss Croft 
did not hear me, for she hegan^to talk very quickly about the 
only subject that realjy interested us. our daily brqad, the air we 
buiathed, the latest instalment of the inner story of Belton and 
Phillimore. , 

“Where did you take those chairs this morning?” she asked me. 
I parried this I was not su^y whether I was supposed to say. 

“To Naselcy, wasn’t it?” she s.^id. 

“Yes.” 

“Mr Phillimore has gone to Somerset,” she said, “to get money. 
Dadda says there’s something going on.” I ought to have said 
that when she wanted to give authority to anything she said sbe 
always quoted her father. She called him Dadda. 

“Dadda says ‘You wait — there’s another man.’ ” She said this 
in the voice a woman uses when she says “There is another 
woman.” 

“I don’t believe it,” I said, not because I did not Relieve it, but 
because I did not like the idea of Miss Croft having a father. 

“Mr Belton dud Mr Naseley are on the phone to each other 
every day. When he says he’s going out to a customer, he’s going 
to see this Naseley. He knows I know. I can read ,^ces.” 

She said this not ui the moralizing, maternal way she had had 
a year before, but with a new feminine recklcssne§s. She was 
tasting the new feminine delight in saying anything that came 
D 
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into her head; and as she said this she leaned forward, touching 
the back of her hair and, lookiiCg over the faces of the people in 
the restaurant, so that she could give me another chance of 
looking at her thtoat and her neck and have flie pleasure of 
catching me do so. . 

‘T can,” she said, catching me. I coloured. And then she went 
on to soothe the wound • 

“Why are you so vain^" she said. Then quickly charged to: 
‘T said to >Ir Phillimore, when Vc left to catch the train, T can 
read faces, Mr Phillimore.' He looked at me. You should have 
seen the look he gave. Really I^'m sorry for that man He said to 
me, ‘Can you?’ Just that, nothing more,” she said, her small eyes 
brightening. She cUsed her handbag and said firmly : 

V “Dadda says Nasclev and Belton will buy him orit if he doesn’t 
^t that money fiom Ins mother ” And she got up to go. 

iTwo days later Phillimore reUirned from Somerset It was 
ctar, after hehame out of my uncle’s oflice,.,that there was a 
Mange in him. He had always .been anxious to chatter with me, 
put for a while he said nothing to me He iK^ldcd, stared, paused: 
^ere was that hissing intake of breath and then he said nothing. 
1 became familiar 

' “Coming out to lunch.'^’’ I called to him, forgetting to call him 
‘‘‘sir”. He looked at me coldly. , 

“No, \Yncent,” he said, '‘go to your beautiful waitress alone.” 

And the next day. 

“Not to-day, Wanon,” he said, “but l:)eware of the auburn 
glory at the Dyers and Cle*iners.” 

And his Adam’s apple came up offensively over the top of his 
collar. 

He said these things befoie Miss Croft, who laughed at me. 
“Vincent is so susceptible,” she said. She looked with yearning at 
Mr Phillimore. Alwa\s Mr Phillimore had made the advances to 
everyone j no',/ when Miss Croft seemed to be lifting herself on a 
dish towards him, he was taken aback. He hesitated, open- 
mouthed. He looked around him, like a man surrounded by plots 
and enemies, and worked his way back to the door. 

And now Ivj;ss Croft talked of nothing but Mr Phillimore. She 
would not leave till he left m the evening. She followed him to the 
end of the stre(‘t. She watched his moods. She set her own by 
them. If he came into the room and went out without speaking, 
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she refused to speak to me or to answer my uncle. If he spoke, she 
would flirt \<rith me, saying: • . 

“He^s so serious y Mr Phillimore. What shall^we do Vith him?*^ 

“Ah,*youthV’ began Mf Phillimore. Then h^j changed his 
mind and said in a savage way, ^T'd kno\V what Pd do with him 
if I were you, Miss Croft. l!ook into his eyes.” 

“Oh, don’t, you’ll make him sjiy. ’ 

“Innocent'” said Mr Phillimore. “Innocent eyes' How can you 
allow him to be innoccnC” • • 

Miss Croft blushed and turned indignantly away; but the 
indignation was for me. Both Phillimore and I gazxd at her waist 
as she turned her back to us. 

“Go away, both of you," said Miss Croft* stamping her foot. 
We both, to h^r annoyance, looked with astonishment at her foot 
and went a'.vay. ^ 

“The Croft,” said Phillimryre bitterly to ine.^“Do ^ou fancy 
the embraces of l^ie Croft^" In his most withering way, “All the 
indiscriminate vitality of a girl's secondary school going to waste,” 
he said. “One almost has a duty . . N(^ \"ernon.. . . With your 

<^ergy, \"crnon ...” 

It struck me that Mr Phillimore was a man to avoid. He felt 
himself betrayed and looked as though, now, blindly, he would 
betray us all. One morningthe .irrived at the oflic e littl^ late. 
His hat was on the back ol his hvad and he had a spectacle-case 
in his hand. It had a spring in the hd which made it go “Pop” 
when he closed it 

“Pop,” said Mr Phillimore, snajipmg the spe('tacle-case at me. 

“Pop," he said again, pointing it at Miss Ch'oft. And then iie 
put it to his forehead and said, “Pop Brains everywhere. ‘The 
balance of his mind was disturbed.’ " 

He smelled of peppermint. 1 followed him out of the room. He 
had an attache-case m his iiand. He half c^pened it^it was full of 
papers. ^ • 

“Shall I just empty the lot on the top of the head of the chaste 
Miss CrofC W^ger me I won’t. Go on— wager me." 

I was alarmed, but luckily Uncle was not there. We could hear 
his voice m the w'orkiooin. It really was remaritable that my 
Uncle Belton had nu idea of what was going on. 

“All right," I said. 

Gloomily Phiflimore picked up the attachd-case, held it upsid< 
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down with a finger on the lid and went backtinto Miss Croft’s 
room. • ® 

“Good-b^e, Mother,” were the strange words which Mr 
Phillimcy'e w^ muttering as he went^in. Then he tame Out with 
thetase still in his hand's. “Verncjn, the bird — if that is the word — 
has flown.” 

Poor Miss Croft had gone co cry in the lavatory. • 

Phillimore sat down for a little while, nodding his head, and 
slowly his Vc^cant face settled intofa terrifying scowl. He went out 
to the workroom, and at last Miss Croft came out. Her little 
eyes seemed to be full of pins ^ifid were pink-lidded with crying. 

“He’s j^hinking. Mr Belton knew he would start drinking if he 
went down to sec liL mother. He knew it. Where is he? Oh, I’m 
frightened. Don’t let him come near me.” • 

I saw her biting her lips. I put my arm round her, but she 
pushed nre away. ^ 

“Dadda will rAake me give my notice when I tell him,” she 
was sobbing. ‘‘He won’t have me insulted.” 

“I didn’t insult you,’/ I said. > 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Miss Croft. 

In the workroom when I went there I heard the sound of 
snoring. The packer was nailing up a case, hitting the nails as 
loudly as he could and giving a hugejWink and a nod to the other 
men. They were nodding at AJlr Phillimore, fast asleep on the 
heap of kapok. It was clinging to his trousers like burrs. 

“He’s been boozed up since four o’clock yes’day,” said the 
foreman. He winked. “He’s a case.” 

cMr Phillimore left the office when he woke up and went away 
with the foreman, who beckoned to two of his mates to come with 
them. Miss Croft and I stood on the step watching Mr Philhmore’s 
hat, tipped back, wagging m a slowly advancing group of caps. 
Sometimes he stopped to put a hand on the foreman’s shoulder 
and makt* a speech to him. A roar of laughter ended the speech, 
and a man on the outside of the group swivelled round with his 
hands in his pockets and made a flying kick at a stone. We saw 
no more of Mr Phillimore for a w^eek The people at the boarding- 
house where I e lived telephoned to say he had influenza. 

In the early days of their marriage my Uncle Belton would 
have called,! taxi and raced to Mr Phillimore’s bedside; but now, 
bemused by the advance of his infidelities with* Mr Naseley, he 
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did nothing. But^ie did make a speech to me in the train, for the 
motion of a? train and its isolation from the world encouraged 
moral reflection in my uncle. 

“Tho impoi1"tant thing in life,” Uncle ifeltoij sai<^ to me, 
getting out a .toothpick, “is to ^o the right thing. The De^dl is 
always on the look-out for*our weaknesses. Two and two mal^e 
foujr, you can’t argue with the Liw^of progress. Phi'Himore can’t 
argue with it any more than I can or you can, Vincent. I am 
disappointed in Mr Phillimore# I said to him, multunides, multi- 
tudes in the valley of decision, the servant who buried his talents 
was made to give to the others., Thou base and foolish servant. 
I don’t want to influence nobody. I’m just putting tl\e case as 
God sees it; and when Mr Nasclcv said something the other day 
about the partners in his firm, two brothers who don’t get on — 
pretty dreadful that, iyi’t it, two brothers — I said, ‘God is my 
partner.’ Naseley said to me, 'By God, Belton, \ou’rei right.’ I 
said, ‘/’m not righj; God is right. He will guidc*u> ’ By the way, I 
shouldn’t mention Mr iVaselcy’siname at the oflice. . . .” 

After a week Mr PJiilhmore came bacL He was >veanng a new 
silt. He had a flower m his buttonhole. He whistled, quietly to 
himself. Philhmorc had improved his appearance by clipping his 
moustache I do not know what passed between himself and my 
uncle except that I heard n^v uncle s.iy, “Pull \ ourself together, 
Phillimore.” 

Philliniorc’s manner to me was an indication “How’s the 
Queen of Glapham, \"ernon?” he said. “Dusting and tidying the 
eternal mantelpiece of her virginity?” Then he put his fingers 
under my chin and tipped it up. “What a bitch she must be, my 
poor boy,” he said and walked away. 

Miss Croft kept the door of her room open, hoping to catch 
sight of him. He came in at last. She was wcaiing a new, pale 
blue frock and when she walked she made sudden half turns so 
that we saw the silk swimming over the full line oi^he^ leg, and 
she frowned when she looked back. Philhmore stopped m the 
doorv^^ay and c3!clccd his tongue loudly 

“Woman,” he said, giving me a nudge. He looked very vulgar. 
She put on a puzzled expression which asked Mr^l^hillimore to 
explain. He just rollc\l his eyes. It was more than vulgar. She sat 
down quickly and began to type. • 

“I’m busy,” shb said. “Haven’t you anything better to look at?*^* 
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‘*N’no. N’no,’’ said Phillimore, advancing a^step and leering. 
“You are being rude, Mr rPhillimore,’’ she said. He was 
punctured, rflis boldness went. He tried to explain. She became 
angrier, ^e wpnt. ® • 

“Sometimes/’ sighed Miss Crcj^ft, “I’m frightenec^ of what that 
^an will do ” And added. “It's a ne*A' dress. Dadda says blue is 
my colour.” ^ , 

Phillimore said to me “What have I done^ What have you 
done, VeriKvn^ Why is it that yov^ and I arc unspeakable m the 
eyes of that virgin? Because wc must, a little while longer, 
presume she is one We are ini\t)cent We arc children, \"ernon. 
She plav^ with us I beg of you, Wrnon,” he said, seizing me by 
the shoulders and hiioking into my eyes his own eyes were wild 
as though a pack of woKes were racing out of tli(‘m towards me, 
“I beg of you for the sake of the peace* of tins (^flice, save us from 
that tortvae/’ 

I laughed I la'aghcd and stepped away because I thought he 
was going to cry and to kiss incwaio, chielly because I thought by 
all this acting Ik* was laughing at me. 

The hoip's went slowly. I did the stock books, the inyoicc* books; 
then m the late afternoon I had to go and help Unc^lc and Philh- 
more in the workroom Phillimore* left us. Uncle had taken it into 
his head to inyestigate a ceillection^eif chair-springs. He hated 
being helped, !)ut it you were there he e)bhge*d you to stand there 
and watch. I had to wait a long time before I could get step by 
step away from him, but at last I managed it and ge)t b.ick to his 
office. The workmen had gone and 1 sat leading a trade* paper. 
Pbilhmou* was in Miss Clioft’s office, sitting in his hat and coat. 
He too was waiting for my uncle. Miss Clrolt was not there. She 
was washing her hands, and I saw her, through the* open door, 
pass across the room and go to get her hat and coat. It w'as yery 
quiet now' the lathes had stopped, and the c‘yening cues of children 
in the street tould be heard now' the traffic had gone. 

Suddenly I heard Mr Pllillimore’s yoice. It w'as bold and 
decisiye, the yoice he had ])een training for use (hV our telephone. 
“Duckic*,” I heard him say. “Don't be cross " No answ'er. 

“I say donVt be ciuss.” 

“I'm not cross ” '* 

“You look It ” 

^ Miss Croft was picking up her things. 
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“I must fly,” $^je said. ‘ , 

“Fly, fly,’ • he said. “My wingsiare brpken. The wings of youth 
are strong.” 

“Don.’t,” said Miss Croft. 

“Take me ip your strong wings,” said Mr Philligiore. 

“Oh, don’t,” said Miss Ok'oft. 

P^illimore had got up, and the? were now both out of mly 
sight. * 

“On your strong wings . . .’'^hc was saying 

“I must catch my tram,” she said 

“I am wrecked. My life is runted ...” 

“I’ll miss it if I don’t dash," she said. 

“Dash," he muttered very loiidlv. “Yen, dash Don't you 
understand, I. love yoid'’ The sounds suggested that Mr Philli- 
more had jumped across the room, 01 was about to do so. A chair 
fell over. “You say, dasli," I heard him say. • 

And then a screech came from Miss Croft. I i?iii into the room. 
There was Mr Philhmore with%one foot standing on his hat, 
holding Miss Croft 11^ his arms and ti\ ini^to kiss her, and she was 
phishing away from him not with anger, but with an unnecessarily 
helpless, sulk>^ expression. 

“I’ll miss my tram,” she was saving breathlc^ssly And then her 
face settled, she looked liim m the eves, stilTeiied, opened her 
mouth ill a manner that I thought was inviting, but ihsteaS of a 
kiss a high, pure, peifectly calcnilated and pieicmg scream came 
out of her. It was a marvel. By the light in her little eyes I would 
have said it was a challenge She waitt'd to see what Mr Philli- 
more would do. My uncle came running up the passage and 
arrived with a plonk like a bouncing ball m the room. 

Philhmore loosened his gup and the girl wriggled away. At the 
sight of my uncle she broke into tears. 

“I . . ." gasped Philhmore, ‘T — I — was — saying — good-bye — to 
Miss Croft.” 

“Philhmore,” said my uncle. 

“Good-bye,”* s^icl Philhmore to me He did not look at my 
uncle. “Dash,” he said. 

And before we knew more about it, he had dash'id- He dashed 
from the room, and Uncle's new horn-nmmed glasses fell off. 

“Oh — he’s gone,” said Miss Croft, looking at, the empty 
doorway. We all looked at it. But m a second he was back, a 
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scornful face printed with derision which did^not look at Miss 
Croft or myself, but stare, d at l^ncle Belton. 

. “I forgot to tell you Fm joining Salters,” he said ironically. 
And then his ^self-control went- “That’s what yoiVve alLdone to 
mev” This tirpe he went for good. Llncle, Belton c^nd Miss Croft 
stepped towards each other instinctively. 

“Oh, Mr Belton, did you (lear?” she said. “How awful!” ^ 
“Mr Belton,” she said, “the clcceit ” She put her hand on my 
uncle’s coat sleeve; but he was s;mply staring. He always stood 
square-shouldered and now his shoulders seemed to spread wider. 
He was vct )' pale, as pale as a hiaf of bread. He still did not speak, 
but slowly sat down in a chair. 

“The double-croising swine,” he said. 

It was quite simple, my Uncle Belton explained to me. When he 
had seen that Mi Philhmorewas not going to keep his promise and 
bring in .piore capital, he had had to look elsewhere. It was hard 
to credit, but IVlr'Philhmore thought he had been badly treated — 
said “I wasn’t open with hirn'V-and all the time he was seeing 
Salter' “But there is a law of justice in the world,” Lhiclc said 
with a smjle. “Salter is on the point of bankruptcy.” 

There were no more flowers on the desk now uqtil Miss Croft 
started bringing them. She devoted herself to mv uncle and every 
day came out with little pieces of iifws about tlie wickedness of 
Mr thillifnore. I saw him once, it must hav(‘ bc(‘n eighteen 
months later. He was standing on London Bridge looking up at a 
high building where a man was cleaning windows 

“I should die,” I heard him say to someone in the crow'd. 
Then he saw me. He bared his teeth as if he were going to spit, 
but changed his mind. His look suggested that I w'as the most 
ridiculous thing on earth, as he turned aw'ay. 




T ^he X-ray department the ^lospital is reached by tftpid 
•corridors. A swing door adrgits the noises of the street and 
with a gulp swallows you and rejects them. You are cut off from 
the world. Stairways lead upwards to the regions ‘of pain, six 
floors carefully labelled and distributed, yet, passing the open 
doors of laboratories, seeing initruments and retorts, smelling 
ether which excites the nristnls, the body begins to feel important. 
It is bringing its talent of pain to the trital • 

The waiting-room stands between two doors, one swings and 
gulps like the street dor^r, the other is fixed opi'ii and leads into a 
long room which is uiinatim^ly light The X-^ay mtichine is 
screened by longj^rown curtains. There are fiiir benches m the 
waiting-room and a high window* and none of th(‘ waiting people 
are speaking though tJie air is nervous wit^ their wanting to speak, 
T^hey look at one another and down at tlic light rifflected in 
diagram on the polished floor. But it is not sun that lies there in a 
pool, you feel, but mere evidence of the existence of light. If to 
escape you look outside it i'^ to see on one of the higher floprs in 
another waiig a man m a w^hite coat holding up a test tube — a god, 
and the nurses w'ho come and go up the iron fire-escapes outside 
are angels on Jacob’s Ladder. 

The immediate noises are particular and lively: the high heels 
of the starched nurses on the floor, the suction of the swang door 
when a patient is wheeled in on a stretcher or in a bath-chair, the 
fizzling, electric frying noise of the X-iay machine behind the 
curtains. It might be a steam press in a cle.iner’s shop, and you 
expect to see a cloud of steam blow up over the tup of the curtains. 
The disembodied voice of a nuise Sep's, “Lie down. Aillilown the 
trousers to the knees. When I say ‘Breathe gently,’ hold the 
breath and^do r?o*t breathe till I tell you. Put the arms above the 
head (this patient know^s). Now breathe . . 

The frying begins. » 

“Breathe out. Pull tip the trousers. Get down. Dress. Go outside 
and wait. You may put your coat on.” Each sentence is exact 
and part of a formula. 

D* 
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A nurse comes out and goes to the telephomp.* “X-ray depart- 
ment speaking. Is Sister thereP^^Oh, Sister, you know that little 
boy Reeves? Well,^ v^^e’ll have to have him down again. The films 
havefh’t. corner out. His stomach’s all^full of gas.” ^ • 

X human expressioii of guilty comes over the waiting people. 
Are they, too, grossly and uji scientifically full of gas? This starts 
conversation. The women are sitting opposite the men on different 
benches, in voluntarv segregation. Among the women by mistake 
sits one chiLken-breasted, trembling little man, stringy of skin, 
red-nosed and wearing a white choker. His knees arc drawn up 
and arc tight together When the nurse comes m and sa\ s without 
interest, /'Beale? Patient called Bcale^” and then' is no answer, a 
dozen heads natiircfily turn upon him He must bi' Beale. And he 
is squeezing himself into his corner ''Bivile'^" 'The nurse steps 
forward to accuse him. He makes a noise^that is Beali\ She bends 
over hmrlike white intoxicating llower. “Are con Beale?” 

He scpiee/es hiinself and makes anotlua' nois(‘, “Bt^ale,” she says 
sternly, “you have come on the wnmg dav ” He cowers. “You 
ought to havt‘ come Lis^ Thursday, not this He stares at her and 
murmurs^ "Why didn’t you.^” she says. 

There is a movement of delight and pity All ga/e at Beale the 
hero, the idiot, the man who has gome on the wrong day. The 
hospjtal goes on humming The sunlight is still binng generated. 
“I don’t know what we shall do about \ou, B('ale ” And outside: 
“What’s to be done about this niiin Beale, Sister-”’ His lot is 
beyond desolation. Otlier nurses come in and ga/e at him. When 
she comes m again Beale grips his cap and thinks he ought to stand 
up w'hen a l.idy is talking to him. “Sit cIowti,” savs the nurse. 
“Don’t stand, Beale. Sit dowTi ” It is ternlung for him to sit 
dow'n. Then she says in a deep enticing voice, “Go into that 
room.” He staies. “Get up and go into that loom ” 

He gets and hesitates in a muddle, trembling and looking at 
the doori and wTiidow'. 

“Over here, Beale,” she says “Into that dressing-ioom.” 

He is shuflhng about the room, quite lost, glaficing at her like 
a dog. Now his lips are tight, now' lhc‘v are loose. She leads him 
,by the elbr)W’<as he stutters something “Beale, take ofi your coat 
and w’aistcoat, loosen your trousers, put ‘on a dressing-gown* 
When you Iiave clone that, come out and w'ait.” 

* The door closes on Beale. Ever\one w'aits ancii waits for him to 
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come out. But h9 does not come out. People begin to smile and 
nod significantly at the door. “Qbo,” says a girl, who is very pale 
and has large round dark eyes like a surprised fhalf-ca?te doll. She 
hzis her'hand over her lips.* ‘Oh dear,” she says. She cannot stop 
giggling with'awe. “lYn that htngry,” she says. ‘‘They do play 
you up. No breakfast. Did they ni.^e you take some stuff?” ’ 

This, of course, to the strong ^nan of the rpom. He sits like a 
cowed boxer gone to fat, a massive mottled man with a broken 
nose, rather scared and alisurcfly friendly He is always jumping 
up to open doors for nurses and wants to talk to everyone. “You 
have to take it,” he says with hutliority. “Yes,” says the girl, 
shocked at herself. “Fm going to have something quiok when I 
get out of this.” * 

“They’re not open yet,” sa\s the bruiser. People sigh and smile. 
Their eyes .diine for a rnoment and go dead again. “Oh dear,” 
says the girl, rolling h(‘r eyes .and holding her imp ty Stomach. 
“Yus,” says the Iw’uihcr, shaking his head. 

The door opens and in comes ?i woman who knows what she is 
doing, walks straight* to die bench, give‘’»it a whisk with a news- 
paper, sits down and puts her bright pop-eyes intc.® the Daily 
Mirror, and Ifiinis. In a moment she might twittci like a canary. 
She wears a bright blue dressing-gown and nods to all the nurses. 
She is the cllicicnt spinster •settling with th(‘ glee of bird. She 
has come to stay But she is only the harbinger of a richer dis- 
turbance Far doors are heard swinging. The curtains suck in and 
belly out wide, a warm cyclont* is coming Nurses scatter to the 
walls, and suddenly there ajjpeais with great strides a tall red- 
haired doctor, fat, whiskered and gleaming, cannibal, with his 
white coat flying b(*hind him and out of it great legs leaping with 
the gusto of striped tigers He dashes through the sun, a hand 
covered with golden hairs shoots out of his sleeve back Hies the 
swing door and he is gone, the spices of the IndL‘s with him. 
Thermometers have risen. But wh(*p the air has settled Again, the 
nurse comes and^ intones, “Beale,” looking at the empty corner. 
Where is Beale ^ \Vhat is he doing m that room^ Is he praying or 
weeping, or has he hanged himself? With what awful garments is 
he struggling? Will he be found crushed on th^ heel of the 
doctor’s shoe? 

“He hasn’t come out, miss,” says the bruiser, the reformed boy 
of the class. Everyone is smiling with expectation except the 
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spinster,. wetting their lips for the entrance of B6ale. A lanky man 
with a lot of hair who wriggles/'smells of tobacco, bites his nails 
and looks lifte a barber, slaps his knee with a long hand and says, 
“Oh, fliek!” < . • 

«»Ssh» says^ the bruiser. The* nurse opfens the dressing-room 
door, and although it is a rocyn no bigger than a bathing-box her 
voice sounds as if §he were bei^ding down and talking to some- 
thing under the seat. ‘‘Come on, Beale,” she says. “Gome with 
me.” And out comes Beale with^his trousers collapsing and his 
braces on the floor, lost in the huge dressing-gown except for a 
head that is like that of an unfledged bird. He opens his mouth 
several times, but^o words come, only noise. The women are 
now very pitiful as hfr is led into the next room behind the curtains. 
The bruiser spreads his legs and puts his hands onTis knees. The 
barber doubles himself up with expectanqy. An old man who has 
been wheeled iryin a bath-chair snu (lies. The spinster goes on read- 
ing. From behind the curtains come the familiar t oices, the familiar 
hum of the hospital Lip the iron staircase outside a nurse rises 
with a tray, an oflermgi to the god. 

Suddenly there is a loud humming sound, a cool voice, “When 
I say ‘Breathe gently,’ breathe gently and hold it till I tell you to 
breathe out. The arms at the sides. Now ‘Breathe gently.’ Hold 
it ” r 

“Whoops! Off we go,” exclaims the bruiser m a loud voice, as 
the electricity crackles. “He\ copped it.” 

“Oooh dear,” says the girl, showing large foolish teeth. 
Perhaps Beale has been sawn in two. But Beale returns whole, 
looking behind him suspiciously, and takes his seat among the 
women at the back, sitting in the sunlight at the window like a 
fly. The spinster goes. “Me^” she says brightly. She takes her 
Daily Mirror with her. It is she who never returns. They have 
probably puj her to sing m a golden cage. The bruiser is called. 
He swallows and grimaces at, the girl, who watches him go from 
the room. In a few minutes he returns, smiling sheepishly. “It 
don’t hurt,” he boasts to her. “They put something on top of you. 
Pouf, it’s heavy, but that’s all.” 

But he IS ^^llrprlsed he is still alive, and so is everyone else. 
Beale was half dead already — but this man; it had sounded as if 
he were being ironed out flat and here he is in three dimensions, 
the whole seventeen stone of him. When he sits down, he looks 
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back to the curta^s rather pleased with himself, nodding his head 
with approval of the process as i^is reppated, rather like someone 
who has been called on to the stage by a conjijrer. What happens 
next? Gan he help again? 

“Do they l^t you se<s yourself^” asks the barber., 

“Nao,” says the bruiseA “What you think you are inside? 
A ^mily group?” 

The bruiser and the barber go, the women go, only Beale is 
left. After a long while the nurfce sa\s, “Oh, Beale, we shall want 
you on Saturday at nine. Will you remember Saturday at nine? 
This Saturday. Take no aperient." Beale looks up through his 
long eye-lashes with eyes so tightly crinkled that they are no 
bigger than a pair of fleas. Very slowly hisilips draw back and 
show six strong yellow teeth. He makes a noise. He is called 
back from three wrong doors. “This way, Beale,” says the 
nurse. . • 
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I T was due to the boldness ojf^lrs Stfugar, who always got what 
she wanted, that they cam^ to live in the semi-detached hojise 
called East Wind. ‘They were ariving through that part of the 
town one Sunday Airs Seugar 'vV'^s bouncing on the seat and 
sighing. “Snobby district. I like it snobby, refined, a bit of class.'* 
And her little eyes, like caterpillars’ heads, began eating up 
everythint^ they passed until she saw East Wind. The adjoining 
house was called Wi'st Wind. “Oh, stop'" she called out. “Look 
— posh' That's the house I want. You could live m a house like 
that. I mean, be one of the toll's and look down your nose at 
everyone, I don't mean anvthing nastv Clet out and see if they’ll 
sell it ” *' • ■ • . - 

Wherever Mrs Seugar moved, a spotlight played on her; but 
Mr Seugar lived in a deep, damp-eyed shade of shame, the shame 
of always obliging someone. Unable to step out of it, he had 
shuffled a lot of money out of his shop into his pockc^t and piled it 
on to Airs Seugar, who stood out in the spc'tliglit setnng that she 
was taken notice of Air and Airs Seugar left the car, went to the 
house, and were asked in by the man who was to be tludr land- 
lord. He was having tea in a room shabby with pictures and 
books, a very tall man with nothing to reinaik about him except 
that as the Seiigars advanced he retiealed, slipped back like a 
fish with eyes like lamps and with a coarse little open mouth. 
Mrs Seugar sat herself down and let her legs fall opcai like a pair 
of doors. 

“I have set my heart cm your house. Oh, it's posh, cute,” she 
said. “Isn't it-* Haven’t P” Air Seugar, with his knees together, 
confirmecl it.^ 

“Would \ou sell it to us^’’ *AIrs Scaigar said. 

The landlord poured them out two cups of tea and slipped back 
into the corner, watching them as if he were having a dream of 
being robbc‘ci| (In the end, it was he who robbc'd them. A 
scholar and gentleman, he asked a tremendous price Airs Seugar 
was knobbc‘^1 with jc'‘\\elry ) But first of all he put them off'. They 
could have not this house but the one next dooi, he said. 
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‘T own both.”, 

“Who lives next door?” said ^rs Seugar. “Ask him who lives 
next door. Why should / talk — oh, it's so posh,y she sajd, elbowing 
her husband. “You make me wear out my voice.” 

“Who . . .?” began Air J?eug.^r. 

“No one,” said the landlord. 

“Then you can move in next doiV and we can move in here,” 
"cried Mrs Seugar. ‘‘What did f say^ Would you believe it — I 
said to my husband, that’s thc,house T want, go and ask, but he 
wouldn’t. He makes objections to everything — well, I call it daft 
to make objections all the time. Ij: makes people look down on me 
for marrying him. I don't mean anything nasty.” 

The shadow of shame came down hk(‘ a clark shop-f)lind over 
Mr Seugar, and indeed that is where his mind was — in his shop. 
In half an hour the landlord was showing them round the house, 
Mr Seugar following tfiem like a sin, giving a glance ]j;itq every 
room after the o^ier two }iad*g<^i^<^ being cabled forward for 
lagging behind. When the visit was don(‘, Mr Seugar bought the 
house, wiping his fe(^t up and down on the caipet as h(‘ did so, 
yying inside himself at the tremendous price, and bewildered 
because, in l^uying something that could not be wrapped up in 
paper and slipped into his overcoat pocket, he l(‘lt exposed. 

When they got home and shut then door, Mis Sinigar began 
to shout everything she said He was snobby (the landlord), it was 
a pleasure to hear him talk the way the snobs talk, la-di-da! It 
was lovely; but if you luiven't the cash, it doesn't help you being a 
snob. She felt at ease having someone to look down on straight 
a^vay. 

“He’s a recluse,” said Mr Seugar. 

“He isn’t,” shout(‘d Mrs Seugar, grabbing him back from her 
husband “He never stopped staring at me. 1 could have died,” 
shouted Mrs Seugar “Fancy him letting us have the house like 
that, no cpiestions. It's barmy. Funny thing, him living in that 
house all his life — he must have go"? pig-sick of it — and me killing 
myself to have»it, it shows what I say, \ou never know You say 
I’m mad.” 

At the end of the month Mrs Seugar led her furniture into 
East Wind, and wh(*n it was all in, Mr Seugar followed it like a 
mourner. They settled m and Mis Semgar sat theie with her legs 
wide open ancl her shoes kicked olf, going through the names of 
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all the people she was going to look down her ij-ose at. “Listen,” 
said Mr Seugar from the shadq No shop-bell to call them, no 
one popping in frcjm down street; they were hearing the only 
sound in their lives: the landlord poking his firer in the house 
nex?t door. . ^ . 

“Talk!” said his wife to him. “BiVt for me you wouldn’t be 
here. Say something. Not b^isiness. Talk. Talk snobby. 0]i,” 
sighed Mrs Seugar.*’ “I bet you mlk in the shop. I’ve got every- 
thing on,” she said, having a look it her gold watch, her diamond 
brooch and so on, “and I feel a fool, you sitting with your trap 
closed. A snob would talk.” ^ 

At that moment they both started. The front door was being 
opened, shoes were being wiped on the mat, there were steps in 
the hall. 

“What’s that?” said Mr Seugar. 

“Burglars, I’d welcome it,” said Mrs Seugar. 

Mr Seugar w^n<: out and met their landlord walking down the 
hall. He was just putting a key into his pocket. He was surprised 
by Mr Seugar, murmured something, walked on and then was 
stopped by^ the sight of their stair carpet. Murmuring again, he 
flicked like a fish sideways into the sitting-room, h joked at Mrs 
Seugar in a lost way and then sat down. 

“I’ve been for a walk,” he said. 

’ ^ I 

“A eonstitootional,” said Mr Seugar. 

“Shut up, Henry,” said Mrs Seugar, “until remarks are 
addressed to you.” 

The landlord looked round the room, where his pictures and 
his books had been, and then glanced at the Seugars. 

“Dreadfully late,” he said suddenly, went to the window, 
which was a low one, opened it and stepped ov(‘r the sill. Once 
over, he walked down the garden into his own garden next door. 

“Dreadfully, awfully, frightfully — late,” Mrs Seugar was 
repeating m ^.stasy. 

Mr Seugar came out ofhis^hame. 

“Blimey. See that^ Forgot he’s moved' He’s stiK got the key.” 

A terrible cpiarrcl broke out between the Seugars. That was a 
call, Mrs Scuj>ar said No, it wasn’t, said Mr Seugar, it was 
a mistake. Air Seugar was so ill-bred he hadn’t realized it was 
a call, but must pass icmarks If a visitor says “walk”, you don’t 
say “constitootional” afterwards, correcting him. Why repeat? 
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It’s daft. Not oiily that; he came to see her, not Mr Seugar. A 
man, Mrs Seugar said, was what she wanted, her ideal, who 
talked soft and gave you a good time, a lovelt man,%iot the fairy 
prince end aH that twaddle, but a recluse who ^uld ‘fascinate 
you and give.you things. 

“Out of mean spite yoif gave hjm the bird,” she said to Mr 
Seygar. Mr Seugar did not knejw what to cjo. At last he got a 
spade and went out to the garden to dig. 

The next day, just as lunch ^was put on the table, in came the 
landlord, walked straight into the dining-room ahead of Mr 
Seugar, sat down in Mr Seugar’s place before the joint and 
started to car\'e. 

“Henry!” Mrs Seugar warned her husbaifd. 

Mr Seugar* said nothing. Their landlord handed them their 
plates and then rang tl^e bell for an extra one. Mrs Seugar talked 
about her summer holiday. P^eople wen^ stand-|)fhsh c^ere, she 
said, and she eoijdn't get a corset. * 

“I apologize for the beef,” saitl the landlord. 

Mrs Seugar kicked Mr Seugar under Jhe table., 

/“D’you believe millions now living will never dic^'Vasked Mrs 
Seugar to ke^p conversation going. 'T mean, they ’ll live, not 
pass out. It sounds daft. We had a circular We put up a notice 
saying No Hawkers — No C^ireulars, hut that doi^sn’t jstop some 
people. Not never die, they must be fools to think that, what some 
people’s minds get on, they must be empty I want a bit of life. 
I’m not morbid.” 

“Millions now living^” said the landlord ‘'Will never die?” 

* “I’m surprised,” said Mrs Seugar, “tliey are allowed to give 
out circulais like that m a neighbourhood like this.” 

“I am sorry, I do apologize for the sweet,” said the landlord. 
“It is my fault. I am awfully thoughtless I will make a con- 
fession.” ^ 

“A confession. Oh'” cried Mrs Seugar, elappiiig ner Jiaiids. 

“It is terrible,” said the landlord It was one of his longest 
speeches. ”1 for?>ot I asked vou to lunch.” 

“Henry,” said Mrs Seugar. “Olo^e vour mouth, we don’t want 
to see w^hat you’ve eaten ” 

Presently the landkTid looked at the pattern on the plates, then 
at the table, then at the w\alls Ih' oot up and, murmuring, w^ent 
suddenly out. * 
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“You can sec what has happened,’* said Mrs^cuga'r. 

“What I said yes’day, day before,” said Mr Seugar. 

' They sat ftiere di/indling at the table, terrified. 

“pe’s ‘barmy,” said Mr Seugar ^umbly — thef customer is 
always right. “*He’s forg^jt he’s mf ved. Like people who order the 
same groceries twice." ^ *' 

“Father,” said I^'Irs Seugar— she always called him Fattier 
when she was accusing him* he had failed m this respect. “Ever 
since we’ve been up here you’ve* shown you’re not used to it. 
Why didn't you tell me you asked him in for a bite^” 

“Who caryed the joint^ Am I liarmy, or is hc^” said Mr Seugar. 

“I was .glad for him to carye. It used to be his house I have 
manners if some perfplc haven’t,” said Mrs Seugar. 

Mr Seugar began one of his long, low, a'^hamed laughs, a 
laugh so common that Mrs Seugar said he^could keeji that for the 
next timd Mr .^i 'ugar stopped suf^denly and kept it for that He 
had kept so many*things for the next time in hl^^llfe that they got 
stale. 

“If any jierson calls V) be laughed at, itjs you, Father,” said 
Mrs SeugeV.'. Mr Seugar waited till she went out of the room and 
then did a small dance, whi( h he stoppt'd in aLirni when he 
caught sight of himself in the mirror A blush darkeiu'd his face 
and he went out to dig in the garden^ I. ater, his wife brought out 
a cap for him to we<ir, sh<* didn’t, she said, like to see a man 
digging without his cap. 

If they had had a cat or a dog, Mrs Seugar said, it would have 
been just the same, why make a difference when it was a human 
being who came in at the front d<^)or, said a word or two in th'e 
sitting-room and went out by the window^ For all the time she 
was left alone, Airs Seugar said, it was company. 

“It’s a man,” said Mrs Seugar 

“What’s hj' say'”’ said Mr Seugar 

“It isn’u what he says,” Airs. Seugar said. “With those snobby 
ones It is the way they say it, it’s what d’you call it, that pansy 
draw'l. I love it. He likes to hear me talk.” 

“Oh,” said Air Seugar. 

“Yes,” said Airs Seugar. “Why"^” 

“I just said ‘Oh’,” said Air Seugar. ‘•’I’ll try the window 
myself.” And copying the landlord, Air Seugar himself stepped 
©ver the sill ‘into the garden to his digging. 
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“That isn*t fu^ny, it’s vulgar,” called Mrs Seugar afti^r him.' 

Mr Seugar said, “Oh, sorry. Np harnj,” and came back over the 
sill into the room and went out the proper wa>|to put things righti 

One evening the following week he met their landlord coming ’ 
downstairs fast in his slippers. 

Mr Seugar went into His storc^-room at the shop on early 
clojing day and sat on a sack of lentils. He was trying to get a' 

‘ few things clear in his mind. “He sold me the house. I bought it. 
But I hadn’t the right to buy it,itherc was no notice up.” Suddenly 
the truth was clear to liim. ‘T bought him as well. He was thrown 
in. It’s like sand m the sugar.” , 

’ And then the cure occurred to him. Mr Seugar wenj; home to 
his wife and said- • 

“We must arst him in. We've never arst him in If we arst him 
he’d see his mistake.” ^ 

“He never wanted us to have this house,” si^d Mm Seugar. 
Once a month sl]f sulfered from remorse. ”We* oughtn’t to have 
done It. It’s a judgment.” * 

“Arst him.” , ^ 

/They laid out a table of ham and cake and tea and j^ut a bottle 
of port wine tlie sideboard Mr Seugar lit a whilfto make the 
hall smell and went all over the house to be sun' the landlord 
wasn’t there already, and tjicn walked up and down there until 
he arrived. He came at last and gavi* a long hand to Mr Seugar, 

“I hope you arc comfortably settled. I ought to have come 
before, but I have been very busv. I must go and present my 
apologies to Mrs S . . .” said the landlord. 

* “We have been meaning to ask \ou a long tune,” said Mrs 
Seugar. 

“I go away so often,” said the landlord. 

“You liv(‘ next door to people all your life and never see them,” 
said Mrs Seugar, “\et som-^one from the other end of the earth 
you keep running into How long is it since you'vL spoken a word 
to the people in the fish shop next door, ?Ienr\^” 

“This morniilg,” said Mr Seugar 

“Don’t tell lies,” ^vlrs Stugai said “IVn \ears more like it.” 

Mrs Seugar drank a glass of port and went red A.n evening of 
pleasure succeeded. They were celebrating the normality of their 
landlord. 

“Is a woman’s'life what you call over at forty-hve.*” asked Mrg 
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Seugar. J‘You work, and what is there? You^an’t settle, you 
wish you could, but no, , you jfmst be up looking* out of the 
window. have 4cttled. You’ve got your books, you can read. 
I can’t, it’s d^t, I can't lose myself in something. *If I could lose 
myself!” • ^ i ‘ . 

Their landlord looked at and jtirs Seugar and they could 
see he was appreciating them. ^Mrs Scugar’s voice went likf a 
lawn-mower running over the same strip of grass, up and down, 
up and down, catching Mr Seugar like a stone in the cutters 
every now and then, and then running on again. They had a 
long conversation about boiler, coke. It turned out that their 
landlord ijsed anthracite, w'hich did not alFect the lungs, and Mr 
Seugar said they hall paraffin at the shop in his father’s time. 

There was a pause in the conversation. The landlord looked at the 
clock and yawned. Presently he knelt down and they thought he 
was tyin.Qf his b(|'ot-laces, he was untying them. He took his shoes 
off, then his collal and tie, unbuttoned his waistcoat. 

‘Tf you will forgivT me,” he f.aid, ‘T’ll go to bed now. Don’t 
let me break up the party. I’ll just slip off. Yqu know your rooms.” 

“Sssh,” ,said Mrs Seugar when he had gone. “Say nothing. 
Listen.” 

Mr and Mrs Seugar sat like the condemned in their chairs. 
They heard their landlord go upstairs They heard him walking 
in their rooms above. Then evidently he discovered his mistake, 
for they heard him rush downstairs and out of the house, banging 
the door after him. The following night Mr Seugar went up to 
their bedroom at nine o’clock to get some matches and found 
their landlord, fast asleep, in their bed. 

Service was always Mr Seugar’s motto. He bent slightly over 
the bed, rubbing his hands. “And the next pleasure''^” he appeared 
to say. 

Mrs Seugar came m. When she saw their landlord lying in his 
shirt, half o^it of the bedclothes, she made one of her sudden 
strides forward, squared her chins and lier checks and made a 
grab at her husband’s pyjamas, which had bceit thrown on the 
•bed. At the same time she gave him a punch that sent him through 
the d(X)rwayf and threw the pyjamas after him. “Take those 
things away,’’ she said. • 

Mr Seugar was an inhuman man, heAvas not sorry for himself, 
l?ut he was svjrry for his p\jamas. He picked tliHn up. As he did 
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this, he saw Mr^Seugar settling into an attitude of repose and 
heaving her breath into posititin. From Mr Seugar’s point of 
view, on the fourth stair outside and on an^ eye-let^el with his 
wife’s ahkles, hever had Mrs Seugar seemed moit beafutiful; it 
was as if she were eatirfg soijieth^g that a*greed with her and that 
other people could not get. % 

“•Where are yours^” whispered Mr Seugar *emotionally. 

Mrs Seugar never answered questions. Now she came out of 
the room and quietly closed Ric door. “So icfined!” she said. 
“His mouth was shut.” 

Mr Seugar opened his mouth At once. He and Mrs Seugar had 
not slept apart for twenty-eight years and, in a voice irrigated by 
what with liim passed for feeling, Mr Seugar mentioned this fact. 

A new contralto voice came from Airs Sciigar’s bosom. “There 
are times,” she said, “\vhen a woman wants to be alone. I’ll take 
the spare room.” • • * 

And what Mi .t Seugar said she would take, she always took. 
In the spare room she lay awake half the night going over the 
past twenty-eight yejirs of her life with t# tooth comb. You make 
^our circumstances or they make you, she thought. Which is it? 

By “circumstances” she meant, of course, Mr Seugar, who 
lay on the living-room sofa frivolously listening to the varying 
notes of the springs. An extraordinary dream came tg him that 
night. He dreamed that thieves had removed the ham-and-bacon 
counter from his shop. At six o'clock he woke up, put on an 
overcoat, and went up to what w.is, after all, his bedroom. The 
landloid had gone Mr Seugar put his hand under one of the 
pillows and pulled out his wife's nightdress and thiew it into the 
corner with his pyjamas when he had taken them olf. Unfairness 
was what he hat(‘d. 

“If I had had a dilferent life,” said Mrs Seugar to her friends, 
“things would have been different for me. I sacrificed myself, 
but when you’re young you don't know what you’re* doing. I 
don’t mean anvthing nasty against Father, he’s done what he 
could, it’s wonderful considering . . .” 

Mr Seugar went out and pla\ed bowls when the shop was 
closed. He pitched the ball down the green, waithmg it as it 
rolled, and when it stopped he called out: 

“How does that smell?” 

The fishmonger at the other end called back 
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“Strong.” 

‘ But what Mr Seugar was real.y thinking as he pitched the ball 
was: ^ 

“I lay he’s ill the kitchen making tea.” Or ‘T lay a pound he’s 
having a bath.” Or “VVhat you Let h^'s gone to bcd^” Mr Seugar 
was a betting man by natur::. He would bet anyone anything, 
only they did not know he was doing so. “It’s a mug’s game,’’ Mr 
Seugar said, knowing that lie was a mug He did not bet only on 
the bowling green; he betted while he was digging in the garden, 
turning round suddenly and looking at the windows of both 
houses to see if anything had happened while his back was turned. 
A starling on the chimney would give him a start and he would 
stick the spade in the ground and go inside to sec what had 
happened. One day, when he thought he had betted on every- 
thing his landlord ( oulcl possibly do, he Tact him upstairs on the 
landing (Sf the Louse. 

“Are you looking for someone^” said Mi' Seugar, leaning 
forw'ard over an imaginary counter as he spoke. 

“Yes,” said the lanc’lord, and walked >11, disregarding Mr 
Seugar as he ahvays did, like a customer moving on to the next 
counter. 

“My wife,” said Mi Seugar, ahvays one to oblige, “is m the 
sitting-roign.” 

The landlord stopped and considered Mr Seugar with astonish- 
ment. 

“IW w'lfe'” he said. 

“Oh,” screamed Mr Seugar — the scream w^as inside him, in 
his soul, and w'as not audible “Oh,” he screamed, “llie decep- 
tion. I never thought of that.” 

He saw' henv he had been diddled. He w'ent out into the garden 
and dug, dug, dug Worm after w'orm turned in the clamp soil. 
“I am mad, said Mr Seugar. Mr Seugar dropped his spade and, 
pulling (jut his key, he opened his mouth, put on a lish-like 
expression and w'cnt round to his landlord’s house. He let 
himself in. Out of the study came the landlord. 

“Good morning,” said the landlord. 

Mr Scugaf did not answ'cr, but marched up the stairs and had 
a bath. Alter that he came dowai to the study. His landlord had 
gone, but Ivir Seugar sat there in fiont of the fire. Then, in order 
to annoy them next door, poked the fire. 



Amt Gertrude 


rp^HE name of the street whe^" my Aunt pcrtrude lived was 
JL Dorinda Gardens. The house was a new one with builders* 
putty, a tin of undercoating ahd a roll of wallpaper m the attic. 
A smell of paint and size was on the stairs, and a shop smell still 
in the carpets, the upholstery and the new furniture. Uncle owned 
the h(juse, too, as a mortgagee, and that, Aunt said, was a new 
thing for him. There was the pride of being one of a regiment in' 
this house, fof it was one of several hundred, each with a small 
white balcony over the front door. The balcony had seduced 
Uncle. He said one could hav" breakfast on it “iike thty did on 
the Riveera,’* anil in his imagination I am sure he did so, though 
there was room for only one person to stand on it and certainly 
there was no room f»r a table. A railwiw lay m a shallow green 
>'<iuttmg at the end of the back garden, and in front wcK' two plots 
of waste land which liad not \et been sold. From the bedroom, 
where I sometimes went in the afterncion when Aunt Gertrude 
was lying down, one could see a hoarding standing in the 
field, with the words Easipay Estates Ltd. Ideal Sites for Ideal 
Houses. 

The waste grass w<is spiked with thistles, lumpy with old horse 
manure, where yellow flics congregated. From Uncle we under- 
stood we were in Ideal Surroundings, but to us three boys the 
paddock was the snag of evil. Its wildness fascinated us and we 
loosened a paling m order to creep in and smoke our first cigar- 
ettes among its dnngy stench, feeling that hen' was the native 
place of sin Rusted ketiles, a sour heap of oldjrags and the 
sight of a prowling dog which loob;d savage as it ran iiiiffing in 
the hot climate of this enclosure, gave us the fright we longed 
for. One clay as we looked through, Harold said, “There’s a 
man.’' The man was making waiter in a corner. We moved 
off. The man had coniirmed our belief in the norror of the 
place. 

There was a small passe-partout pi( ture m the ’ hall of my 
aunt’s house which defined our lives. It w as a picture of a letter-. 
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box with a letter sticking out of it, and on tKte letter in good 

writing was the address . < c 

' t 

Messrs Sell and Repent, 

, Prosperous Place,, 

The Eanth. 

“Some sell and vash they hadn’t,” said Lhiclc Smith, cocking 
a shrewd, pleased eyebrow at the picture. 

“Buy and repent you mean,’' sdid Aunt Gertrude, whose face 
used to puff into small lumps when she was contradicting. If 
Uncle Smith was the sun of the house, Aunt Gertrude was the 
critical and watery moon, ringed with omens of bad weather. 


There was a canal at the end of Don^da Gardens, the road 
went ovel it by a bridge, and from the bridge one saw the slow 
worm of water pass under the girders of the r ilway The days 
were warming and summer was blistering the new paint of the 
doors. One Sunday Aunt Gertrude said to Hirold, her eldest son: 

“Whereas your dacP What's he doing-^" 

“S’ upstairs, mum." 

“He’s a long time,” said Aunt Gertrude. 

She was tied to her husband by fear. He was out all day and 
sometimes he would be away for two or three nights, and in these 
absences she sank back into an undei current of uneasiness. Plis 
absences, even in another room, had the same effect on her as the 
silences of a child. What calamity had occurred^ She was far 
from being one of those women w^ho have the pose of treating 
their husbands as children. She was afraid of him, and she knew 
it. 

“Pop up and see,” said x\unt to Harold, but he did not want 
to go. 

A time passed and then Uncle came downstairs. He was a 
quiet and secretive walker. He opened the kitchen door. 

“Gert,'’ he said. 

We gaped at him. He had dressed himself in a dark blue blazer 
with the ini Jials H B.S. worked on the pocket, white flannel 
trousers, white boots, and on his head was a yachting cap. He 
kept his right hand in Ins blazer pocket. 

He smilecT shyly and modestly. 
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‘T thought I’(i take you for a row on the canal.” 

We all laughed until he blush^ like a boy. He had to laugh too. 

“What’s the joke? I see no joke,” he said, grinning. 

“Where did you get that hat^” called Harold. • • 

“No need to be vulgar,” Un^le said, with a smirk. “We riiay 
not have a yacht, but we’rb close tjp the water.” 

Aunt stopped laughing, and into her face came a glint of fear 
sucli as she always had whenever he did a new thing. 

“Look at your mother,” saicLUnclc to Leslie. “Pretending she’s 
never been in a boat. \Vc used to go out every Sunday when we 
were courting.” ^ 

“I was a young limb,” said Aunt Gertrude tenderly and 
dreamily; but while tlu're was a glow in UTiclc’s dreams. Aunt 
Gertrude’s had an edge to Lh(‘m and suggi^sted that if anyone 
went back with her into her iiKMiioncs, tliey would get their 
hands scratched or their clothes tom 

a 

Wc did not gp rowing on thc^ (anal. Thciv were no boats. 
But wc walked down to the bridge, Uncl<‘ still in his regalia. We 
saw men fishing m tlje oil-green watci, a^id the thundery marble 

summer clouds crested as white as cherry blosson;) and very 
still over our jieads, as if the London skv were m a glass case The 
men sat in the stillness smoking their pii)es and watching their 
floats. Or, leaving their rods, they went for short circular walks 
and grunted to one another While we watched from die bridge, 
one of the men whipped up his line. There was the sc[ueal of rapid 
winding and at the end of the line was a fish like a slip of dancing 
tin. Uncle took us clown to the towpath and the man showed us 
tRe fish. 

“That's what we ought to do,” said Uncle. “We’re on the 
water. We ought to catch our own fish. Imagine herrings straight 
out of the river.” 

He said this to Aunt Gertrude when wc got back. “You don’t 
get herrings in rivers,” she said taitly. 

This genuinely astonishc'd Uncle, but he recovtitu. 

“Imagine it*’^' he cried, giving her a smack on the bottom. 

“Ah, come on, old girl,” he bullied. “Gheer up. Imagine it!” 


Our only visitor at Dorinda Gardens was my Grandma Garter. 
She came in her^ black bead bonnet, her red nose and the red- 
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rimmed eyes showing like knife-cuts through hqj: black veil, and 
wearing a black cape of some s^iny material, the death-watch 
beetle of grfef. Shd carried a string bag with her, for wherever 
she went she seemed always to travel with a few^ groceries, some 
se'\Ving and a bottle of stout. There was *^hc smell of the sharp 
grocer’s about her, something ,compoi'Aided of tea, biscuits, bacon 
and pickles, and her tongue was the vinegar. Grief, one thinks, 
should purge and exalt the soul, but it had made her ugly, 
bad-tempered and given her also. a morbid shullling humility, a 
look of guilt and shame She came every Wednesday to see us, 
and she would suddenly appeaj', letting herself in hy the back 
door and saying every time apologetically 

‘T came round the back, Gert dear, bi^caiise I see you done 
your front.” Then she pushed back her veil to the bridge of her 
nose, and turning slowly in a circle as a dog does before it lies 
down to >slccp, she would give a snilFand ])ut her stung bag down 
on a chair. Her 'loneliness, her unhappiness and her snufiling 
made us afraid. 

Aunt Gertrude wus very guarded with lier mother, for Gran 
had a tongue. 

“Where cFyou get that from^" Grandma CartiT \vould exclaim 
at once, pointing perhaps at the coat and umbrella stand iii the 
hall. She was ver\ jealous of her daughter’s new fuimtiire 

“Horace bought it at FreebocK’s ” 

“What's wrong w'lth a hook and tw'o nails^” Gran sniflcd. 
“Now' I’ve come round to see w'hat’s happening t(; my boy’s 
money " I, of course, wus Ikt bov, but so many she had loved 
had repaid her treacherously bv dying that she w'as distant aiul 
suspicious and eriatic iii tlie show of alfection to me She had 
had a scare w'hcii she thought she might be landed w'lth me 
when my mother died. Gran gave me a w^hiskeri'd kiss which 
smelled of sugai-bags, and tears came off her face on to mine. 
She w'as smMl, but there w^as something muscul.ir m her grip 
when she hugged me and she would tell Aunt of the dozens of 
times w’hen “the poor lamb” (myself) had show’ii that I regarded 
her as a second mother — a delusion, for Gran terrified me Gran’s 
life was fillecj, w'lth guilt tow'ards the living, w'hom she looked at 
slyly, and her tears w’cre not tears of sorrow, but issued to conceal 
this guilt. ,She w'as guilty because she forgot the living and 
neglected them in her absorption wath the dead. 
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When they hac^, settled down and Grandma Carter had asfeted 
perfunctorily* after her son-in-law with a “How’s Smith?” Aunt 
Gertrude asked after Gran’s lodgers. They ^>ere n^ver call<kl 
lodgers. , . ' 

“How is . . er . . .’’ Aunt saic)> not finishing the sentence affd 
looking up at the silk shade Vivcr thc^ gas-bracket in tlie middle of 
the room. 

“Studying for his . . .” Gran replied, nodcfing with a genteel 
expression. The word “exaniii^vatioii” suggested a rare, upper 
atmosphere whicli it did not become hei to investigate or even 
mention. 

After this Aunt and Gian got down to the dead. The two 
women raised them and wept Poor Flo, li()V<" she had suffered; 
my fathei 's t ough, that horse winch had kickc'd my grandfather — 
the horse had died too^ for thev heal had it shot — then Harry 
being taken and the brightness of my mother, h(^jr lastavords — 
some dispute about them — and^then pocu' (hwit Aunt Emily, her 
last yeais darkened, and h(‘r brother Wilf, the deaf fishmonger. 
Having exhausU'd the human dead, un\\ rapping the cerements 
o/)memory and ga/ing at the closed faces. Aunt and fxj;an would 
ieel hungr\, aj. if death had been tluar apiH“ti/er, and would get 
out the beetroot, the vinegar and the mutton bom' Aunt called 
from the kitchen 111 a high giggling voice 

“Graid Giaid” 

“Yes, dear^” 

“I was thinking of Aunt Emily’s dog Rovei.” And Aunt went 
off into a shriek of laughter ‘‘Flow it went away that night, do 
ydli remember^ And they found it two days latei drowned m the 
canal'” 

Aunt came in holding the mutton bone in lur hand, wa\mg it 
as she laughed, and th('\ both laughed and laughed till they had 
to sit down 

“Don’t be so reel, Ma,” said Aunt Geitriidc TA \yckcd to 
laugh. She loved that dog. Oh, don' 1 ;. I’ll die. . . 

“Emily was a fool about that dog,” said (ban Garter to steady 
their laughter 

But Aunt was “off” now, “of!"' being Gian's woi^:! lor it She 
remembered other dogs, then Wilf’s jackdaw, Flo's goldfish, my 
mother’s canary, which Aunt Geitrude’s cat liad got ^kvlieii they 
were young — for there was a jealousy between the^ sisters and 
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Aunt was always guilty about having left the ,cage door open — 
human beings had given place, to animals and birds. And then 
Aunt’s face and Gran’s straightened and the two women ended 
with the horte -which had given Gran’s husband ^he fatal kick. 

'^'“I’ll never forget the day poor Jessie was shot.”, The purgation 
was complete, Gran started to admi/e all the new furniture now 
and said, “Smith’s paid for it, I hope,” and a defiance came into 
Aunt Gertrude’s salty green eyes and she said, “Yes, he has.” 
And then Gran went She took, i roll of wallpaper that day to 
paper her closet. She was an active woman and a natural picker 
up of trifles ])y the way. 


Women are the terrors, the sergeant-majors of childhood. Their 
hard quick fingers pull at the neck, get at your ears, strain at 
buttons,cone nyiment they arc cufling, the next they arc hugging. 
Their moods last* about a cpiarter of an hour. It's easy to scare 
them, simple to delude them. . . . Not all women. My mother was 
not like this Our sIk )p must haye put some ( )rder into her femininity. 
But Aunt.Gertiude had the disorder of a story When she wasn’t 
weeping she was laughing, swaying up and down and covering 
her face with her hands, or she was in a temper, or she was sulking. 
She sulked wlien she was tired of us, especially when LTncle was 
away fir a clay or two, wMiting for him to come home. She was 
not a beautiful w'oman, but the nearer the time of his return 
came, her restless face calmed in a sulk w'hich w^as a kind of 
beauty. She set her yellow hair under a net until it wms as firm 
as a sccjnc, her underlip drooped and the jiupils of her grey eyes 
turned darker, almost blue. She put on her best dress and watered 
a small fern in the middle of the table and sat m the front room 
without moving. It made her rather impressive that in the middle 
of the afternoon she had had a bath and w'c had to keep away 
from hen so'hs not to spoil her clothes. She w^as one of those fair, 
freckled w'oinen wdio sweat easily, and after a bath the smell, half 
of soap and half hay-like, of her skin put an excitement into the 
air, as if we w^eic walking in a summer field. Harold, her son, was 
in love wutb her at these times, and spoke very piously and 
devotedly and kept us aw’ay from her. He wanted her to stay like 
this and did not w'ant his father to leturn. But she w'as not in love 
with her sofa. 
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“Why dor^’t yo<? behave yourself like this all the time?*’ she said 
sarcastically lo him. Harold had ^e sanctimonjousness of a once- 
spoiled and now easily envious eldest child. She preferred Leslie, 
the younger boy, at this moment, because he too wSs lorfging (gr 
Uncle to comed^ack and stood fod hours at* the windbw. The time 
when she was in love with Harold \«as just after Uncle had gone 
away; but Harold was excited by freedom thci> and did not want 
her. 

Aunt Gertrude was like a bdhk of stories to me When there 
were holidays I would leave the boys who were playing in the 
garden or the kitchen, pretendii/g to them I was going to the 
lavatory. I would go upstairs and try to get into Aunt Gertrude’s 
bedroom, where she used to he down m the afternoon. 

‘‘Who’s that^ Stop fiddling at the door. What do you want?” 

I got into the habit ongoing theie and stamling at the window, 
watching the road and telling ber what was hapj^cning.* A wide 
road, sandy; the hoarding opprisite, a dog m the paddock; a pile 
of new bricks in the lot which had been sold. 

“There goes the ladv with the dog ” » • 

Once or twice Aunt got olT the bed when I said this, ^^he lay on 
the bed in a p?ar of grey bloomers and a loose vest with her thick 
hair down over her shouldeis so that lier face seemed to be 
looking out of the flap of a hairy tciit, like a savage's. She got off 
the bed and kicked the chamber pot and peeped through the 
curtains. The tall grcy-haired v oman with the dog fascinated my 
aunt. 

‘'There she goes,” she repeated to herself “Look at her. And 
the dog.” It was a fox terrier. 

“She’s a lady,” Aunt Gertrude said in a dreamy voice, coming 
away and pushing the chamber pot under tin bed m a refined 
way. “She spoke to me in the grocer’s. Her little dog got its lead 
all twisted up round me and she said,” — here Aun^i ^itated the 
woman’s accent — " ‘Ooh, Ai’m soo y)rr’eh.’ 'Ooh noo i^cly, it’s 
quite all right,’ I said. I could see she was a lady. ‘Ooh, but mai 
leetle dawg is being ai nuis-ance. Come heah. Tiny.’ And she 
smiled. ‘Ooh, don’t mention it,’ I said.” / 

Now she was out of bed. Aunt sat at her dressing- tjfble. Like all 
the other furniture it was new; the price of the dressma-table was 
marked in blue chalk on the back of the mirror. I lookec^at her. She 
had slim arms anti small shoulders and the skin, except at the 
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armpits where it was the colour of dry yell(f;v gr^ss, was very 
white. She told me to have anotfier look at the window, and, when 
' I obeyed, ■udth a furtive blush, she took her clothes off and put on 
-the new ones’'in a hurry in case I should see. I turrfed to watch her 
brush her straight thick hair. ^ ^ 

One afternoon she was doing her hair like this when an accident 
happened, somethnig which drminated her thoughts for months 
afterwards She was liolding her hand-mirror in one hand and 
talking to herself in it while she "did her hair at the back. 

“Is it right at the back^ There's another bit. Let’s put a pin in it. 
Here,” she said, handing me hairpin ov(*r her shoulder, “put 
it in, do you see^ No, not there. That bit. Oh, come on, give it to 
me.” 

She had quick ner\w hands, and she put out her hand for the 
pin and placed the mirror on the table. 

“Here it is,^’ I said. She was^ tivmg to get the pin from me 
without looking round and then she turned .ound with one of 
her sudden movements. Her elbow caught the mirror and it fell to 
the floor. 

Aunt Qjci tnide’s face changed. 

“Don’t t(juch It," she said. 

I stood back, startled by the crash. She stared down at the 
mirror, w'hich w'as lying on its face. Her manner frightened 
me. 

“It’s she exclaimed “I heard it go " Her face w^ent very 

red and hei cheeks became lumpy as she bent clown and picked 
up the mirror The gfiss had cracked across the face. 

“Oh, I wash I hadn't done that,’’ she said, ga/ing at the crack. 

It W'as nothing for Aunt to smash things, tear things, drop 
things She wms a careless w'oman. And she did not mind except 
to say to the boys, “Don’t tell your father ’’ But as she held the 
mirror she.. ’ oked wath helpless appeal at it, blowai out with 
unbelief. ! 

“That’s seven years’ bad luck to me,” she said. 

“Don’t be silly," I said. 

“You see. I know' it,” she said. “I broke one before my wedding- 
day. And for seven years your uncle had nothing but trouble.” 

Then she stood up and got in a temper with me and everything, 
telling me to pick up her clothes and fold them straight and 
muttering such things as “Where’s your uncle Brush your hair 
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before he comes. Chree late nights this week! Look at my h^— ■ 
it’s coming down again.” 1 ' j 

And suddenly she pulled half her hair down, picTced up the 
cracked •mirrof and started again angrily. Half her fhce was 
swollen and the other Half lookeu fierce, distraught’ and mad, as 
she picked up lengths of hair and pulled them into place on top.^ 

“^rouble the whole time. Never in the same job five minutes,” 
she spat at the mirror. “That's your uncle What’s he doing now?” 

She had hairpins m her teetil and pulled one out after every 
sentence. 

“Pay as you go,” she said. Anchout came a hairpin. 

“That’s how us girls were brought up. If you haven’t got it, 
don’t spend it.” Another pin 

“It’s robliery. They say I don’t understand these things, but 
right’s riglit.” Another pm. 

Aunt began to talk to invisible presences in theToom.'' 

“If )our jirccioiis son’s so perfect, why did I have to come up 
here with a balie m arms begging for bread and say ‘Thank you’ 
>lbr every mouthful^ ‘Jsh,’ r/ic says. ‘There’ /some liave no business 
to get married and may lie some has to get married.’ vVrnon,” 
she swung rouiocl to me, t.iking out the remaining jnns and holding 
them wildly, “I could hav(‘ skiiiiK'd the old bitch. ‘You mind what 
you’re saying,' I said. ‘A better-living lot of girls you won’t find. 
Gran had her tioublcs as we all know, but us gnls were straight.’ ” 

The temiier went and she sulked dieaimly into the mirror. 

“It’s a good thing he met a straight girl like me,” she said 
quietly. “A \oung ct)untry bov like that, he might have had 
someone who would have got hold of him Theie wms one or two 
in the shop. But I could stick up for myself It wms my hair,” she 
said, lifting up the final strand and curling it louncl her linger, 
“he fell in love w’lth, your poor mother could sit on hers.” 

“Vernon,” she said, turning round again. “He had ^le (’leanest 
hands I’ve ever seen on a man. I'll ne-^'cr forget in all my hatural 
how clean his hands w'cre. That wms the first thing I noticed. 
Your dead dad used to say Horace Smith’s the only man in this 
shop that w^ashes.” 

“He got that from old Mrs Smith, of course. She scrubbed 
Horace and hlildred w'lien they were' kids till they w'cre as clean 
as her kitchen Too clean, if you ask me. But, of course* I didn’t 
go out with him fof the asking. ^ led him on. I didn’t half make 
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him jealous. There he was in his spats — a regular k-nut, shop- 
walker, see — of c(jurse, he woy^ld have everything just so, your 
uncle! — and he says, ‘Buttons forward, Miss Carter,’ I can see 
him now. ‘Gioves here, not buttons, caught you bending,’ I said. 
The cheek of me when you come to think of it. I was terrible.” 
Aunt’s eyes flashed green as^the sea. 

“Girl-likc,” she.said dreamily. And then she saw the crack in 
the mirror and tears came into her eyes, large tears like the pearl 
buttons in her blouse. To me they were not like the tears I had 
seen before, for her common tears were hardly personal, but a 
general oblation to the unexpLimable coming and going of woe 
in the world. 



Main \R.oad 


4T THE close of a DeccmfDcr cveijing when the roads are 

oozy and gleaming ly the cold, ^two workless and' 
sodden men were shambling along, lost m the side lanes of silent 
country. The darkness had coifii* down to the roots of the trees 
and the fields The houses with their \ellow dabs of (ul light had 
scattere d and tlnnnrd away. Blistered and squelching and gone 
past the cr aA ini^s, of hunger into a hunehecl^ mechaniCjil misery, 
the two men went on It was their third day ctn the road, and, no 
longei exc hanging anv words, ( ursing thc lanes which had snared 
them into honieh'ss, fo( jfii (^ss darkness, they seemed to be groping 
round and round in a pit No^v, they would ahi’ijst socmer have 
found a main ro^id than a p late of beef • 

Sudch'nh the old one, who wa*s ahead, stopi)cd dead and then 
broke into a weak, uispinu hobble. ^ 
f “’Ere y are," he called • 

Without \uuning, after a sudden rise, tlie lane had finished. 
They weie out of it d1ie\ stood — oli, mir.K Ic of miracles' — upon 
a mam road 'fliey ga/ed upon it with awe. Straight as a dull 
sword It cai\<‘d the country in two, lightless, soundless, without 
signposts, and with it the double lows of telegraph poles and the 
low chop[)ed hedges went And now the tw'o men WTre appalledA 
WhicTTwaT”’ Altei tlie wandin g roads, this great one seemed To 
strike them like* ajj kink Hat m the fac e. Itjerkec.l_the knees m their 
s ockets It was as hard as iron to the wxyik bones^ 

On tins thud day the object of their journey had been driven 
from then nnn(E altogc'ther. They did not caie if they never got 
to the tow'ii w'heie the ^ac'tory and the jobs were said to be, nor 
where they slc*pt. They had eaten j^oorly on the ftrst«two days 
when the adyimtuie w'as youngs but on this day the singing had 
stopped and the w^liisthng The only sounds all day had been the 
dazed singing m their heads, the g ritting o f thcii teeth. 

During the da\ tune , not w^ork nor towais but food had been 
their only thou^it Idiey ached^ and c raved for it. Every step was 
for food, every glance s harpened t he search for it, every sound 
was passed in jucfgment, ever\ sight w'as questioned. *T.di e anarchy 


E 
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of hunger was in their bubblin g lollies which Mew weakly out or 
cavernouslv sank. . , " ‘ 

Most of ?^he tinle the youngA- one walked behind. Sometimes 
he had ,beenf only a few yards behind, sometimes the - distance 
v^s twenty ov thirty yards, onct'-or twice it had been a quarter of 
a mile. He walked with l)elt tight and his hands in the sodden 
pockets of his overcoat, his straight shoulders rounded over his 
chest. He was a man of thirty with spikes of grey about the ears, 
his eyes were steely, the skin of*' his face stretched over the set 
bones. In his hunger he had begun to hate the man who was 
always m front. 

He was a man near fifty, the older one, a man whose one-time 
florid corpuleiue Lad declined, like a leaking balloon, in two 
years of famine, to a lihiish wobbling wmdmess Dazed, vague, 
dreamy, his big aims lolling about loose and with a lost look in 
his eyes, he sUimbled ahead. I'ATn when their hunger had 
started to put oiu claws he had continued to make jokes. They 
were always the same kind of joKe. 

“Cows doin’ nic(dv," was one of them. 

“Show me a stew now an’ Td throw it back at you,” was 
another. 

First of all the younger man had begun hating him because he 
always got ahead. Then he hated his back and his (igure and his 
ridiculous top-heavy way of walking on his toes. He hated him 
because, in the intolerable .spac(* and emptiness of the country 
and of the sky, it was necessary to hate someoiK* He hated him 
for being so bloody cocksure and humorous He hated him for 
hearing of the job, thinking of the journey, for drinking their 
money on the second dav, for leading this dance over the lanes 
when hunger had made them wander off the main road, so they 
were going iT)und in circh's, nc> doubt, like men lost in a forest — 
the forest of the cravings oi' hunger where evcrvthing reminds you 
of only one tuing — looking foritouses where there was food. But 
most of all he grew to hate the older man for begging The young 
one had never begged, refused to beg, hung back if begging was 
on the cards ‘'The bloody ()ld tiamp*” he chewed away. “Td 
sooner sock a man in tlie jaw than beg.” 

“And,” he would add when the old man came away from a 
back door v liere he had been refused, “he doesn’t get anything 
when he cloc.^ beg” Throughout the day the young one had 
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looked at the baldfeh head of. the older one as he bared it with an 
absurd touch of ceremony at kitchen doors jjyvith intensified 
disgust. He hated him when hel tried, he hated him when he 
failed, and, firjally, even more he got to hate him when, dis- 
couraged and dazed, ht passed llbuses without begging at all. 

The older man was innocently unaware of all this. In the 
afteyioon they had come among^ people who^ lived in scattered 
shacks and bungalows. There were small holdings and gardens 
of vegetables, with patches of glass frame, and everyone had a 
few chickens. They were small careful people, with a little nervous 
independence — small builders, Jimall shopkeepers, small coal- 
merchants, small pensioners. They bent digging in their holdings 
and spoke arrogantly with fright when the H!g fellow went to a 
back door and "asked for food. They had small, raging dogs. The 
two men walked closer together in these places. Lights were now 
lit, the yellow country lights, dabbed among thc#?mear«d black- 
ness of the trees. iThe older man set the course* Instinctively he 
walked from light to light, stopping when he got to a lamp, 
wonderstruck becaus<j there was no IboJ under it. Then on he 
'Invent, lifting his feet high because of his blisters, the d^mp under 
his arms proji^mg up his shoulders with spears of cold. Loosely 
his top teeth slid about on the lower ones, dazed and dreamy he 
walked. Tinned salmon, cabbage, suet pudding and cheese, he 
dreamed. Fish and chips, ham and eggs, spaghetti. Crass and 
rubbish heaps, dogs and cats Thrushes, sparrows, chickens and 
canaries. In imagination he was grazing off evervthing he saw. 

“We had a goat when 1 was a boy,’’ he said. “And when it got 
a tit past It my of dad killed and skinned it ” He jogged on rumL 
nating. “Show me a bit of goat and I’d throw it back in your 
face.” 

The other one didn’t answer. Their breath was short. In a 
weak voice the big one continued. 

“Seagull. I knew a man who ate a seagull. Th? Fwcnch eat 
horse.” 

“Goose is another tough thing. Wild goose. When we was 
boys . . .” 

“It’s a bleedm’ pity \ou’re not a boy now,” called the younger 
man. 

“What?” called back the old one over his shoulder, still 
walking. 
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And, now the old fool was deaf. The young o^te strained himself 
to catch up. He gasped along with his mouth open. At last he ^ot 
within a couple of yards of therold man. 

“A bleediif’ pity you're not a boy now,'’ the young on« shouted 
(Jut in a rage. Having got it Lome, he •dropped*- back yard by 
yard. 

After this they had been silent. The old one wobbled along, 
deeply injured by the reproach, no more he laughed, no more he 
begged. « 

Then, suddenly, they had come upon the mam road. 

It was empty now But whei? life came to this road it w'as not 
mean and made of little sounds, spade strokes and footsteps as it 
had been in the laiVcs. Her(‘, w'hen life came, it wms brilliant and 
roaring. Iwery fewv minutes Ians of light w'ouUl open slow'ly in the 
elms a mile ahead and then abruptly iyutow' and close, a few 
seconds i.'ould pass <ind then the long beams of a car's h(*adhghts 
would leap out ar.d paint the poles and hedges yKiuclily wath light. 
Long shadow's rushed ba( k Inhn the tw'o mem, and then new 
shorter shadow's jumpc c] out of thcan, until i;i a casc.ide of lushing 
brilliance ;he car roared bv and thev were left like men slapped 
in the face, aw'akeried (jhclmg more slow'lv tow'a'ds them and 
sloping to the camber of the road came soft tw'o-dc( ker buses. 
Like meal m a shop-wandow* the passengt'rs seemed, w'omen wath 
full baske'ts, men with (oocl inside them and pipes m tluar mouths. 
The tw'o men stocid upon the grass verge exalted l)v the light 
Now they w'cre on the mam ro.icl, the \ounger one took the 
lead. He lifted his head and sU*ppecl out d’his was w'hat he 
wanted. After the rasp of the w'heels on this road its sihmces w'ere 
icy and momentous. The cars whined and expiied like shells 
across an empt} planet walcleriiess. dliere w'as no sound of people. 
There w'cre no animals moving m the fields. An aiipallmg in- 
human vacancy opened m the road 'I’he ycjungcr omt understood 
this. Butflielijre the\ had gol't^ a mile the old man wais craving 
for the sight of a lane m w'hich, liroken at last but sheltered, he 
could crawl and hide from these blinding hghts"that seemed to 
go clean through his mind, from these silence's of iron. He was 
paralysed. At the sight of the first signpost he huiried after his 
companion and got there wath him 

“Lane," -he said breathlcssK , lilting an arm The hedges were 
high, a friendly warmth seemed to come Irom them. The young 
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one was startled iirto stopping. The last mile had been vehement, 
L^ne must lead somewhere. House? Light? 

The old one’s eyes swung aboi|t helplessly, ftleadii^g. “Bloke,” 
he said. He hadn’t strength to sav more. • 

The young ®ne was (•ompcllcdito listen ..The sound of footstejJs • 
was distinctly heard. He, too, heard the footsteps distantly in the 
lane^ coming nearer. The two im'u listened, the only sounds were 
from their breathing and the steps. Sudde*nly, the old man 
stumbled off down tlie laiu* tc^vards the steps. The young one' 
gaped, but did not move A figun' dimly appeared m the darkness. 
It was a man It was a y>utli It ^vas a \outh with a small playful 
ball of light from a torch daneing round his fei't. 

“God!” exc'laimed the young man, all th^ hatred of the day 
returning to Ims })od\, so that Ik^ denched his fists. “The old 
Foobs going to l)eg' GofJ, Til . . he raised his lists 

But in s])ite of this he found himself making c>few s|eps after 
the old man. He^saw the youtTi coming out of* the black silence 
with a small railia bag in his hdnd. He saw the old man move 
nearer the youth He^saw tlu' youth stop^The younger one sidled 
up slowly, but still hanging aloof, as he alwa\s dief wl^eii the old 
Diic begg('d He stood scowling, with tears ol craymg m his eyes, 
and a cold shiver of rage and shame spiang through him when he 
heard the old man’s v’oice 

“No I hav'eii't ” Distinctly he lieaid the youth's anWer. The 
y^oung man's lu*Id iireath went out and he unclenched his fists at 
the replw He vwis beaten. He could havT broken into tears, but 
when he saw the vouth step aside making a half circle round the 
big fellow, all aid to lift the ton h to his face, but half raising it 
instead to shine on his stom.ich and neck, a wild contempt, a 
rage before prev Hung itscdf into his blood. Impelled by his day- 
long hatred of the old man he stepped forward, taking a cold 
breath. “I’ll show vou,” he muttered. There was the smell of 
20WS, the smell of chickens, the smell ol a farm, \fhcrc animals 
and birds had been feeding all dav^ “ Leavx" the bastard alone,” 
be rapped out loudly to the old man He strode forward into the 
:ircle of light and stopped the youth. 

“What’s thaP” he asked sharply, knocking the bag. 

“Hyur” . . . blustered the young man, but his opened mouth 
would not make any more words. He flashed the light helplessly 
about him. 
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“Been pinching?” said the younger man. 

The older man gaped, but said nothing. 

“Ghickeii,” stammered the^< youth. “Mrs Ross gave me a 
chicken*” i r 

“That’s not a chick<?n,” said(the youn.^er man.i 

The youth looked helplessly up and down the lane. He tried 
to skip away, but the older one woke up and stopped him. 

“That’s not a chicken.” A sudden change had come over the 
older man. He copied the yoii»ger man’s words. A feeling of 
intense new wakefulness was in both of them. 

“Ah ...” The youth tried t^ shout. 

“Bleedin’ thief,” shouted the younger man. He trembled for a 
second and then stiddenly let out a hard punch to the youth’s 
wind and tripped him up. He went down flat m ^hc mud. 

Now there was no doubt about it It was as il' silently under all 
their talk and i^,i all their silence they had been rehearsing this all 
day, working out*eveiy detail to perfection The^v said iiolhmg but 
sprang to it. 'llie big fellow \^ent down gay and hard on the 
gasping \outh and sat on him. The younger one snatched up the 
bag and r^immaged in tlie youth’s coat pocket for a handkerchief. 
Money chinked. The youth feebly ku'ked. Without a word, the 
older man stulTed a bit of the handkerrhiel between the youth’s 
teeth and tied it round his neck. A lo(jk of extraoidmary pale, 
breathless gaiety rose in the older man’s (‘xhausted face, a look 
of keenness and shrewd skill sprang up in the eyes of tlie other. 
Their breath came m helpless gasps. 

“’Ere v’are,” they gasped together. 

They lifted the youth up, giving a glance apiece up the lane. 

“There’s a bus coming,” said the older one They pitched the 
youth at the top of their strength through the hedge and into the 
ditch and ran for the bus. 

Out of the lane and across the road they went. They were 
babblings clfokmg, half laughing. They waved their arms to 
signal to the large green bus 'softly swerving towards them. 

They grabbed frantically at the rail. * 

“Just in time,” grinned the older man to the conductor. 

The conductor, noting the numbers of tickets, hardly smiled. 

The big one flopped into a seat on one side of the gangway. 
He had the, bag on his knee. The younger one sat on the opposite 
side. They »at panting quietly. The passengeris; stared at them 
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stupidly. The dryjkrarmth of the bus ente^jpd into the bodies of 
the two men. and the pounding of their hearts slackened. Their 
heads lolled weakly, luxuriously (In their necksf 

“Two J:o the^finish,” said the ofder man in a hoajse voice. 

The younge^' one paid up. \Vlu|t was mgre, there was a shilling 
change. The older man glanced at the empty roaS behind and 
then settled comfortably down. With its warm soft roar the bus 
brol^e the dull air of the open couiftry. What a diangc ’ He winked 
at the younger one. 

“Got a fag^” he teased. 

The shadow of the grin he had had when he wjs a much fatter 
and less crafty man came on his face. It made the passengers 
smile. Reassured, the older man felt the b.^ with liis fingers. 
Cautiously he drew out the skewer and looked down. He signalled 
across the gangway like a schoolboy. 

“Nt. C^ikn. Fsnt/’ he* was signalling with his lijjs. Not^chicken, 
pheasant. ^ * , 

This made the passengers laugh. The grin on the older man’s 
face became broader and deeper, feeding on his face. He loved 
/the world. The light ^ans of tradesmen iTcgan to spin by, passing 
the speeding bus. There was light, spewed, hilarity (everywhere. A 
feeling of wilcf irresponsibility overcame the older man. Amid the 
laughter of the passengcis, he pulled the pheasant’s tail out of the 
bag. 

But the vouiiger one ignored all this Crouching m his seat, he 
sat alert m the bitter vividness of his vengeance and his pride. 
There goes the bloody butcher, the bloody baker, money stream- 
ii'j^ down the woild m petrol. Food* He loc'^ked at the old man 
with contempt What he wanted, his tortured hating soul cried 
out within him, was not food. 
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I N the morning the Corams used to leave the Pension, which was 
like a white box with a terra-cotta lid among its vines on the 
hill above the tow^n, and walk Ihrongli the dust and lavish shade 
to the beach. They were a coujiVy' in their fortu's 

He had never been out of I'aigland Ix^fore, lint she had spent 
half her youth in foreign coujitn(‘s She us('d to wi*ar shabby 
saffron l)cach-])\jamas with a naw-bliie top which the sun had 
faded. She w'as a sli )rt, thin wTunan, ugly \et attiac tivc' Her hair 
was going grev, hci face wms cla \ -c oloiired, her nose was big and 
long and she had long vellow'ish (‘\es In this beach-suit she looked 
rat-like, tW’ith tj.iat p('culiar biis\n(‘ss, nupiisitivciu^ss, intelligence 
and even charm of rats People alwa\s Ciime aiijj sjioke to her and 
were amused b\ her c onvc'rsatKtii Tli(‘y w'erc^ starth d b\ h(*r ugly 
face and her shabbiiiess, but th('\ liked her la/\ voice*, lic'r cjuick 
mind, her giacc'ful good manners, the look of expcaicmce and 
good sense in h(‘r eves 

He w^as a year olch'r. On the holt(*st davs, w'Ikmi she* lav bare- 
backed and drunk w'lth sunlight, do/'ing oi reading a book, he 
sat aw'kw'Virdly beside her in a thic'k twx-ed j.ickc‘t and a w^hite hat 
pulled down ovei his eys He was a thickst‘t, ugl\ man, th(‘v W'ere 
an ugh pair SuiK , blunt-spc'aking, big-boii(‘cl, wulh still short fair 
hair that seenitcl to be stiugiihng and alight iii the* sun, he sat 
frowming and glarmg almost wistfullv and tediously Iroiii his 
round blue c‘ves He had big hands like a laboun'i’s ^Vhen people 
came to s])c*ak to her, he first of .ill c*clg(‘d awM\ His instiiu t wxis to 
avoid all people. He w'anted to sit there silently w'lth her, alone. 
But if the people persisted, then he was rude to them, rude, 
uncouth and c[uarrelsome Then she had to smooth awxiy his 
rudeness and distract attention fiom it. But he would ignore the 
person to whom she wxis talking and looking do\tn .at her w'ould 
say, “What aie you getting at me* for, Julia'^" Theie wais a note 
of angry self-pity m liis voice She* likc‘d a man of spirit. 

This started cpiarrels They w'ere ahva\s cpiairelling. They 
quarrelled .about their car, their food, where they w'ould sit, 
whether on othe beach or at cafe^s, whether ^hey would read 
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upstairs or downstmrs. He did not really know he was quarrelling. 
The trouble was that everything seemed difficult to him. He had 
thoughts, but he could not get tllem out. They were^ tied up in 
knots like snakes, squeezing and luffocating him. Whenever he 
made a suggestion or oflered an «tpinion, his short brow became 
contorted with thick frowns, like a bull's forehead, and he 
coloured. He lowered his forehead, not as if Jie were going to 
charge with fiirv, but as if he were faced with the job of pushing 
some impossible rock uphill H(®was helpless. 

She would see this and, ( unninglv, tactfully, she would make 
things easy Ibr him Tlu‘v had 114) children and, because of the 
guilt she felt about this and bei aiise of the difficultK^s he saw 
everywhere, they had become completely ch'pcirdont on each other. 

First of all tl;ey were alone at the Pension. There were them- 
selves and Monsieur Pu‘cre He was the proprietor At meal-times 
they all sat together MonsKuir Jh(Trc was a piling) gre\»man of 
sixty, with a iialltrtic, mean little mouth, a nKflioclc m his eye. 
He was a shoit and vain little dandy and was given to boastful- 
ness. The town was a y;a\ place m the sui^mer, like a pink flower 
'Ripening bv the peacock sim, and Monsieur Pierre was the butter- 
fly that llutter** about it H(‘ had the' hips rif a woman. He was full 
of learned little proverbs, and precise little habits. Certain hours 
he would d(‘vote to King on .1 ('oueh and reading detective stories 
in a clark(‘ned room. At aiKjther time he would sit m his dining- 
room with a patent (ngan'tte-making machine, winding the 
handle, meddling with the mechanism, turning out the cigarettes. 
He gave a lick to each one as it came out “So he won’t have to 
offer you one,” Coram said. 

In the afternoon Monsieur Pieire made a great fuss. Appearing 
in yellow vest and red trousers, he took out a new bicycle done in 
grey enamel and glittering with plated bars, gears, brakes, 
acetylene lamps and elaborate looped wiies He mounted by a 
tree and, talking excitedly as if he were about to depart*on some 
dangerous join ney to the Alps or the Himalaya, he would whizz 
giddily down to the beach with his towel and striped gown on the 
carrier. 

“You are going to bathe this afternoon?'’ Monsieur Pierre 
asked. ‘T am going "It was a question he put to the Englishman 
regularly at lunch-time. Monsieur Pierre would boast’of his love 
of the sea. 

E* 
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Coram frowned and coloured, and a veil orffc^vctness, as if tears 
were being generjited by. the struggle within, came to his eyes, 

“What’s^-he say?” he asked fis wife at last, for he understood 
French poorly. ' 

“He wants, to know %vhether^ve are going to ba<the with him."’ 

“Him'” said Coram in a surly voice. “Him bathe! He can’t 
swim. He can’t swim a vaid. ^e just goes clown to look at the 
women.” 

“Please, Tom'” she said in a slitup lowered voice. “You mustn’t 
say that in front of him. He understands more than \ou think.” 

Monsieur Pierre sat at the head of the table, grey hair parted 
in the mijildlc, monocle on expressionless face. 

“He’s a fraud,” Vloram said in his blunt grumbling voice. “If 
he understands laighsh, why docs he pictcnd hc'doii’C” 

“Parle/ fran(;ais, Monsieur C’oram,” c;ime the neat, spinsterly 
correctu'.'g voicr' ol the Frenchiiupi. 

“Oui,” said ll/v' wife very cpiickly, smiling th ' long enchanting 
smile which transformed her ugly face. “H Jauty 

Monsieur Pieirc siinlpd at her and she sijniled at him He liked 
Her bad accent And she liked him very much, but for her hus- 
band’s sake she had to pretend to dislike him. Herdifc was full of 
pretences, small lies and exaggerations which she contrived for her 
husband's sake. 

But Coram disliked the Frenchman Irom the beginning. When 
Monsieur Pierre saw the Corams had a car, he persuaded them 
to take him about the country, he would show them its beauties. 
Sitting like <i little duke m the car, he pointed out the torrid towns 
raked together like heaps of earthenware in the mountain valleys, 
the pale stairway s of olives going up hills where no grass grew and 
the valleys filled with vines. Driving in the fixed, unchanging 
sunlight, Monsieur Pierre directed them to sudden sights of the sea 
in new bays more extravagai^ in colour. Coram frowned. It was all 
right for^his wife. She had been to such places before. Her family 
had always been to such places. This was the thing which always 
awed him when he thought about her, pleasure li’ad been natural 
to her I'amily for generations. But for him it was unnatural. All 
this was too beautiful. He had never seen anything like it. He 
could not speak. At noon when the mountains of the coast seemed 
to lie head down to the sea like savage, panting and silver animals, 
or in the evening when the flanks and summits fvere cut by sharp 
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purple shadows and the sea became like some murmuring lake of 
milky opal, fie felt the place had made a wound in him. He felt in 
his heart the suspended anger ofja man torn between happiness 
and pain. After his life^in the vilfes and chemical factories of the 
Midlands, wh^re the air was like an escape of gas aild the country 
brick-bruised and infected, he could not believe in this beautiful 
country. Incredulous, he mistrusted. 

“Garsong!” (There was a cafe near the harbour where the 
Gorams used to sit for an hour before dinner.) “Garsong — Encore 
— drinks'” That was the only wav he could melt his mistrust. 

Coram could not explain why. He was thwarted like his country. 
All he could do was frown and take it out of^Monsieui Pierre. 

“He’s a mean squirt,” Coram said. 

“He’s a liar,” he said. 

“Look at him making those cigarettes.” 

“We've known him a week, and what’s he do but cadge drinks 
and rides m the dir. He’s a frauej.” 

His wife listened. Her husband was a man without subtlety or 
V'it, quite defenceless «f)cforc unusual exp'^‘riencc. He was a child. 
Tvery day she was soothing this smouldering aching stihggle that 
was going on Inside him. 

After they had be(‘n there a week a newcomer arrived at the 
Pension. He arrived one morning by the early tram, walking 
down from the station with his new light suitcase. He w’as a 
young man in his twenties, tall, dark, aquiline, a Jew. 

“We will call you Monsieur Alex,” said Monsieur Pierre with 
hij^ French love of arranging things. 

“That is charming,’’ said the Jew^ 

He spoke excellent English, a little too perfect, a little too round 
in the vowels, and excellent French, almost too pure. He talked 
easily. He had heard, he said, that there were some excellent 
pictures in the churches of the mountain towns • 

“Rather swTet isn’t he?” said Mrs Coram. The Jew' was grave 
and handsome.^ Coram w^as admiring too, but he was more 
cautious. 

“Yeah. He looks all right,” he said. 

His mother w'as French, the young Jew' told them on the first 
evening, his father German. But they had both come from 
Austria originally. He had cousins in every country^ m Europe. 
He had been educated in England. Slender, with long hands, a 
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little coarse in complexion in the Jewish way^’he had grey and 
acute sepia eyes A He was so boyish, so free in his talk about 
himself, so shy and eager in hig laugh — and yet — how could Mrs 
Coram "describe it^ — he seemed ancient^ like some fine statue 
centuries old lhat has worn and ripened in the sun I He was thick- 
lipped and had a slight lisping hcsitance of speech, and this sense 
of the ancient and profound •:ame perhaps from his hab;t of 
pausing before he spoke as if judiciously cogitating. Mrs Goram 
would sit there expectant and curious She was uscxl to the 
hesitations, the struggles with thought of her husband, but there 
was this differenrc when the J^w spoke at last, what he said was 
serious, considered^ a charming decm ation of commentary upon 
their discussions. 

Monsieur Pierre always longed for Iresh worlds l;o pationi/c; he 
was delighted with Alex. Too delighted for Goram and even for 
his wife. She could not help being on th(‘ point of jealousy when 
Alex sat and talked to the Fien/ hman. Goram ''oluntly wanted to 
rescue the ycning man fiom ''the fraud". 

“You know what's wVong . . . with this place," Goiam said to 
Alex. "There's no mdiisliy " 

“Oh, but suiely agriculture, the wine," said Ale'x. 

“Yeah, I know," said Goram "I mean real industry . 

“My husband's a chemist, industrial chemist," sIk' explained. 

“I mean,” said Goram, grinding on and fi owning c|ui//ically, 
“they just sit around and grow wine and batten on tin* visitors, 
like this feller. What a town like this wants is a couple of good 
whore-shops and a tactorv 

“Tom'" said Mrs Goiam "How exotic vou'vc become." 

“I expect ample provision has been mach'," said the Jew. 

"No," said Goram, m his halting, muddling, bullying tone, 
“but you see what I mean.'’ 

He screwed up his eyes He wished to convey that he had not 
quite found the words for what he had meant ixxilly to say. 

The odd thing about the young Jew was t|iat although he 
seemed to be rich and was cultivated, he had no fiiends m the 
town. 'Phe young always arrived m trocjps and car-loads at this 
place. The elderly were often in ones and twos, but the youngs — 
never. Mrs Goram detected a curious loneliness in him. Polite and 
formal, he sometimes seemed not to be there. Why had he come? 
Why to this Pension? It was a cheap place, and he obviously had 
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money. Why alo*i? There were no relations, no women. When 
he went out’he saw no one, spoke to no one. Why not? Alone he 
^ visited the mountain churches. He v/as equable, snfiling, inter- 
ested, happy — yet alone. He likel to be alone, it seAned* and yq^ 
when they spoke to hin\, when Goram — urged by her — asked him 
to come down to the beach or drive in the car, he came without 
hesitation, with the continuou!^ eflbitless g^iod manners and 
curious lack of inlimacv that he always had. It baflled her. She 
wanted to protect and mother ^iim. 

‘‘The Jewboy,” Coram called him His wife hated this. They 
quarrelled. 

“Stop using that stupid expression,’' she said. 

“He IS,” said her husband “I've nothing against him. He’s 
clever. But h(‘V a Jewboy. That's all.” He was not against the 
Jewboy. He even liked him They talked together. Coram almost 
felt protective to him too. , 

“Aren’t you being rather vulijar^'’ she said fo her husband. 

One eflcct the Jew had on tluan was to make them st(jp having 
this kind of quarrel i^i public. Coram dvl not (‘hange He was as 
^uncouth as (‘V(‘r But his wife restrained h(‘rself In m )rtiricatior 
she heard lu^ ciude stumbling words and cpiickly interrupted 
them, smoothed them auay hastily so that Alex should not notice 
them lather she was brushing her husband away out ()f hearing 
first of all, or she was woiking with ever\ nerve to transform hei 
husband m the young man’s eyes. At the end ol the day she wa? 
exhausted. 

One evening when they went up to bed m the hot room at the 
top of the house, she said to her husband 

“How old IS he, I’om'^ '1 wenty-two^” 

C’oram stared at her. He did not know. 

“Do you realize, ” she said, “we’re nearly old enough to be hii 
parents?” She had no children. She thought aboyt him as hei 
son. • 

She took off her clothes. The room was hot. She lay on the bed 
Goram, slow and methodical, was taking off his shoes. He wen 
to the windinv and emptied out the sand He did not answer. H< 
was working out how old he would have been if the young mar 
ffad been his son Before he found an answei, ohe spoke again. 

“One forgets he must think w'e’n* old,” sh(' said “Do yoi 
think he does? D^ \ou think he leahzes iiow' ninth Mder we are' 
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When I look at him it seems a century and tlfc&ti other times we 
might all be the s(\me age. ...” 

“Jews lodk older than they a^e,” said Coram. 

^ Her questioning voice stopped-. Tom was hanging up his jacket. 
Every time he took off a garment he walked heavily across the 
room. Her questions went on silently in her mind. Twenty-two? 
And she was forty What did h^ think ofher^ What did he think 
of her husband^ Did her husband seem crude and vulgar^ Did 
he seem slow-minded^ \Vhat did \hc young man think of both of 
them^ Did he notice things^ Did he notice their cpiarrcls? And 
*why did he like to spend time w.ith them, talk to them, go about 
with them? What was he thinking, what was he feeling^ Why was 
he so friendly and yet ultimately so unapproachable^ 

She lay on her side with her slight knees bent Out of her 
shabby clothes her body was thin but graceful. Her shoulders 
were slei‘ider, biit there were lin(;s on her neck, a reddish stain 
spreading over h'er breast-bone, a stain hard tvith exposure to 
years. Her small breasts were loose and slack over the ribs. 
The skin creasing unda~ them was sallow^^ She ran her hands 
over her hips. She moved her hands round and round on her 
small flat belly, caressing herself where she knew her body was 
beautiful. It seemed only a few days ago that this had been the 
body of a young girl. She was filled with sadness for her husband 
and herself She could hear the beating of her heart. She found 
herself listening for the steps of the young man on the stairs. Her 
heart beat h)udei To silence it she said in an anxious voice to 
her husband, lowering h(‘r knees: 

“Tom — you haven’t stopped wanting me ” She knew her voice 
was false. 

He was taking off his shirt. 

“What do you warit'^*’ he said. 

His face lor^iked grotescpie as it looked out of the shirt top. 

“Nothing,” siie said. 

Tom took oil his shirt and looked out of the window. You could 
see the white larms of the valley with their heavy walls from the 
window. The peasants kept their dogs chained, and when there 
was a moon they barked, a dozen or more of them, one aftei the 
other, all down the valley. 

“If those* dogs — start to-night — we won’t sleep,” he said. He 
came to the*bcd and waited for her to get under the sheet. She 
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felt his big-boned ^jjody beside her and smelled his sharp, curious 
smell. 

“God,” he said. He felt stupefiad in tms place. In ftve minutes 
he was asleep. But she lay awalfe. Forty, she was* thinking. Ay 
woman of forty with a Son. No son. She heard, as she lay awake, 
the deep breathing of her husband, the curious whistlings of his 
breath. She lay thinking about Jier life, pulling, wondering. 
Why had she no son^ She dozed. She awakened. She threw back 
the sheet and sleeplessly sighed, ffshe slept it was only in snatches, 
and she woke up with her heart beating violently and to find 
herself listening for the sound of »step on the stairs. There was a 
sensation of inordinate hunger and breathlessness in her body. 


Sometimes the young Jew waited for them in the morning and 
went down with them to the bejjch. He carried hef baskA for her 
or her book. He \fent back for things. • 

“Tom,'’ she said in front of her husband, “has no manners.” 

She walked betweep them and talked* excitedly ^to the young 
'^man about characters in books, or foreign towns, or pictures. 
She laughed find Coram smiled. He listened with wonder to 
them. 

They sat on the beach. Under his clothes the Jew wore a black 
bathing-suit He undressed at once and went into the water. His 
body was alien and slender, the skin burned to the colour of 
dark cc)rn. He dived in and sw.im far out into the blue water, 
beyond the other bathers. He did not laugh or wave or call back, 
but in his distant, impersonal way he swam far out with long 
easy strokes. After a mile he lay floating 111 the sun. He seemed to 
pass the whole morning out there. She could see his black head. 
To be young like that and he in the sea in the S’ui’ And yet how 
boring to he there for so long. She would have siidglen pangs of 
anxiety. She would talk of the cold current that came emt in the 
deeper water, from the harbour. She was alwavs glad and relieved 
when she saw ra.s head moving towards the slu^re. When he 
came out of the water he seemed to be drv at once, as if some oil 
were in his skin. She would see onlv beads ot watei at the back 
of his neck on the sliort black hair. 

“You can swim’" she said. 

He smiled. 1 
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“Not much,” he said. “Why don’t you?” 1^*“ 

The question pleased her. She was astonished by the pleasure 
it gave her*' i. ' 

^ “I’m‘ not 'allowed,” she said, with animation. “Tell me, what 
were you doing out there? You were such a long time.” 

His dark eyes were large and candid as he turned to her and 
she caught her brfath. There \yere three or four black freckles on 
his skin. Her older yellow' eyes returned his innocent ga/e. Good 
heavens, she thought. With e\e^Mike that he ought to be a girl. 
But she did not know' and did not feel that her eves w'crc older 
than his. tii 

“I w'as nearly asleep,” he said. “The sea is like a mattress.” 
He and Coram had a scientific discussion about the possibility 
of sleeping on the sea. 

It W'as absurd of her, she knew', but she w'as disappoint'd Had 
he not dioughl of them, of her? J^Iie had liecn thinking of him all 
the time. ‘ ^ 

Coram sat beside them. He talked about the business scandals 
and frauds in the chenveal trade. The quij k-mmch‘d Jew' under- 
stood all these .stones long before Coram got t ) their elaliorate 
end. Coram had an obsession w'lth fraud. His sV)W' mind w'as 
angry about that kind of quickness of mind w'liu h made fraud 
possible CV)ram sat inert, uncomprehending, cjuite outside the 
gaiety on the beach He w'as not gloomv or moi'ose H(‘ w'as not 
sulking His blue e\es glistened and hi* had the w'lstful faie of a 
dog trying to understand He sat struggling to find w'ords w'hich 
would convey all that he had felt in this fortnight He considered 
the sea and tlie young man foi a long time, d'hen he undres.sed. 
Out of his dark red bathing-dress his l(*gs w'ere white and W'ere 
covered w'lth thick golden haiis His neck w'as ])mk where the sun 
had caught it. He w'alked dow'ii aw'kw'arcllv o\'ei tin* pebbles, 
scow'ling because of the force of the sun, and straddled knee-deep 
into thenvater. Then hi* flung himself on it lielplessly, almost 
angrily, and began claw'ing at it. He seemed to .sw'imw'ith clenched 
fists. They could see him claw'ing and crawling as the slow blue 
sw'ell lifted him up For a hundred cards he would sw'im not in a 
straight line but making a half c ircle from the beac li, as if he were 
incapable of sw'immmg straight oi of know'ing w'here he w'as going. 
When he Vacled out w’lth the water dr<*n( lung from him there 
was a look (5f grievance on his face ^ 
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“That water’s ^irty,” he said when he gpt back. The Medi- 
terranean was a fraud: it was too warm, thicjlc as syrup. He sat 
dripping on his wife’s books. . r 

One morning when he camel' back and was dfying himself^ 
rubbing his head with tlie towel, he CcRight sight of Monsieur 
Pierre. The Frenchman was sitting not many yards away. Short- 
sighted, no doul)t Monsieur Pierje had not seen them. Beside him 
were his towels, his red sh])p(‘rs, Ins red swimming-helmet, his 
cigarette-case, his strij)(‘d batlfing-gown and his jar of cocoanut 
oil. He was in his bathing-dress. More than ever, but for his short 
grey hair, he looked like a pot-1 Whed middle-aged woman as heje 
rubbed cocoanut oil on his short brown arms His monocle was in, 
his eye. He looked like a Lesbian m his moifocle. 

Coram sc owled. 

“You see,’' he blurted in a loud voice ''He hasn’t been in. 
He won’t go in either He just^comes — down hci^ — alWolled up 
— to look at therA'omen ” ■ 

“Not so loud,” his wife said. "Plc'ase.” She* looked with anxiety 
at the J(‘w "Poor Monsieur Pierre,” said«Mrs Coram. "Remember 
his age H(‘’s sixtv. Perhaps lie doesn’t want to go in. I bet you 
won’t be s\\i*nming wIkmi yoii'ic' si\i\ 

"He can swim ver\ well,” said the voung Jew politely "I went 
out with him a couple* ol da\s ago Jiom the ot}i(‘r beach.” He 
pointed ovt ‘1 the small h(*adiand. "He swam out to the ship in 
the bay. d hat is three unices.” 

"There, Tom'” cru-d his wif*. 

She* was getting boied with thc'se attacks on Monsieur Pierre. 

* “He’s a Iraiid, a rotten fraud,” said Tom in his smouldering, 
struggling \oic'e. 

"But Alex was with him'” she said. 

"1 don’t c aie who was with him,” said Tom. "He’s a fraud. You 
wait till you know him better,” said Tom bluutlv to the Jew. 
“Believe me, he’s a rotten little blackmailer.” • 

“Ssh. You don’t know that. You mustn’t repeat things," she said. 

“Well, you Icnow it as well as 1 do,” Tom said. 

"Qiuet, 'Pom, please,” his wife said. "Hc'’s sitting there.” 

“He blackmails his brother-m-law,” Tom persisted. He was^ 
addressing himself to the Jew. 

“Well, what of it^” 

She was angr^'. JMonsieur Pierre could easiK heai't And she was 
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angry, trembling with anger, because she did nfct want the young 
man to see the unc^outhne^s of her husband and her mortification 
at it. • . 

^“Pierre’s sister married a n|. 5 tor millionaire. That’s where 
Pierre gets his money. He waits Vill his brdther-in-luw has a new 
woman and tlien goes to his sister and pitches the tale to her. 
She goes to her husband, makcs^ a jealous scene and, to keep her 
quiet, he gives her what she wants for Pierre.” 

“You don’t know that,” she sai*J. 

“I know It as well as you do,” he said. “Everyone in the town 
knows it. He's a fraud.’' « 

“Well, don't j/zow/. And use some other word. It’s a bore,” she 
said. * 

“I’ve no respect for a man who doesn't earn his hving,” Coram 
said. Oh, God, she thought, now he's going to quarrel with this boy. 

The Jc«\ raisdfl an eyebrow. 

“Doesn’t he ke(*p the Pension^” the Jew enqmred calmly 

“You mean his servants keep it,” blustered Corain “Have you 
ever seen him do a strokf,^” ^ 

“Well,” his wife said, ”we can't all be like you, Tom My family 
never earned a penny in their lives. They would ha\a: been horri- 
fied at the idea,” 

She was speaking not with irony but with indigiuition. At once 
she knew she had gone too far .She had failed for once to soothe, 
to smooth away 

“A\ ’ Didn't want the dirty work,” Coram said, dropping into 
his Midland accent He was not angiy. He was, Irom his own 
stolid point of mcw, reasonable and even genial. He wondered 
why she was “getting at” him. 

“Why, dearest," she said, knowing how irony hurt his vanity. 
“You’ve hit it. You'v'e hit it m one. Bravo. They had no illusions 
about the nobility of work ” She was ridiculing him. 

“You dfr>n't believe in the nobiht\ of work, do you^” she said to 
the Jew. “M\ husband's got a slave’s mind,” sIk* said 

“Working IS a habit, like sleeping and eating,*' said the Jew 
seriously in his lazy and to(^ perli^ t eiiuneiation. It had the well- 
oiled precision of a complexity of small pistons m an impersonal 
machine. She had heard him speak French and Cjcrman with an 
equal excellence. It was predestined. 

Living with her husband, always dealing with, the inarticulate, 
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she had injured h^ own full capacity to speak. The Jew stirred 
her tongue and her lips. She felt an impulse to put her lips to his, 
not in love, but to draw some of t)|e magic of exposition from him. 
She wanted her head to be joineffc to his head in a Mss, her brow^ 
to be against 'his. And then his^ young feice and his dark hair 
would take the lines from her face and would darken her greyness 
with the dark, fresh, gleaming sjain of youtl^. She could never 
realfy believe that her hair was grey. Her lips were tingling and 
parted as, lost in this imagination, she gazed at him; innocent 
and cool-e^ed, he returned her look. She did not lower her eyes. 
How young she had been’ A shudder of weakness took her 
shoulders and pain spread like a burn from her throat and over 
her breasts into the pit of her stomach. She moistened her lips. 
She saw herself driving in the August sun on an English road 
twenty years ago, a blue tarred road tliat ran dazzling like steel 
into dense trees and then turned and vanished. That dat with its 
climate and the ^‘sinous smells of the country always came back 
when she thought of being young. She was overwhelmed. 

The sun had gone^m and the sea wa'^grey and sultry and, in 
^this light, the water looked heavier and momentous, higher and 
deeper at the ihore, like a swollen wall. The sight of the small lips 
of f(jam was like the sight of thiist, like the sudden inexplicable 
thirst she had for his lips. 

Then she heard Tom’s voice. It was explanatory. SiUing with 
people w'ho wTre talking, he w'ould sometimes slowdy come to 
conclusions about a remark whu h had struck him earlier in the 
conversation. He wTiiild cling to this, wrirk upon it, struggle with 
it.* She often laughed affectionately at this lagging of his tortoise 
mind. 

The frowais were deep in the thick pink skin of his forehead, the 
almost tearful glare was m his eyes. 

“They didn’t want the dirty work,” he said. He w\is addressing 
the young man. “They have butlers. Thev have a gromi man to 
answer door-bells and bring letters. Her family had. They 
corrupt people by making them slaves. ...” 

The Jew' listened politel). Coiam lelt he hadn't said what he 
meant. The frown deepened as the clear eyes of the Jew' looked at 
his troubled face. 

“I w'as on a jury,” Coram said. “We had to try a tnan . . 

“Oh, Tom, not that story about the butler w'ho %tole eleven- 
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pence. Yes, Tom was on a jury and a man kot six 'months for 
obtaining a meal ^^alue elevenpence froln an A.B.C. or a Lyons or 
some places. . 

^ ''‘Yes,” saM Coram eagerly, Ihis glaring eyes begging the Jew 
to see his point. • ‘ • 

He wanted to explain that a man corrupts by employirig 
servants. No, not^that. What Coram really meant in his heart 
was that he wcjuld not forgive his wife for coming from a rich 
family. And yet something more^han that, too, something not so 
ridiculous but more painful. He was thinking of some fatal 
difference between his wife ani himself and their fatal difference 
from society. He was thinking of the wound which this place by 
the beautiful sea hAd made in him. Hi* stniggl(‘d, gave it up. 

But she looked scoinfully at him. SIk' wij^ed •him out of her 
‘Sight. She was angry with him for exposing his stupidity before 
the youifg Jew.«She had fought against it m the last few days; she 
had been most clever in concealing it. But nrg>v she had failed. 
The thing was public. 

She got up angrily fr^m the beach. ^ 

“Pick uj) my book,'’ she said to her husband Th(‘ Jew did not 
quite hide his astonishment wShe saw him gaze, aud w.is angrier 
still with herself. Tactfully he let her husband ])i( k up ihe book. 

Thev walked back to the Pension All th(‘ way along the load 
she scarcelv spoke to her husband Oik e in tluar room, she pulled 
off her hat and went to the minor She saw him r(‘lkcted m the 
glass, standing with a look of heavy resentment on his face, 
bewildered b\ her. 

She saw her own face. The skin was swollen with anger a*nd 
lined too. Her grey hair w*is untidv She was shock(‘d by her 
physical deteiioration. She was ugly When sh(‘ hixiid the young 
man’s step on the stairs she (ould hav(‘ wept. She wMilixl he did 
not close his door. I’his wms more than sh(‘ could ]k\u S1u‘ turned 
upon hei^ husband She rais(*d her voice. She w'anti^d the yjung 
man to hear hei rage. 

Wh\ had she married such an oaf, siu h a booi^ ITer family had 
begged her not to marrv Iiini She mocked him Pie failed at 
everything. I’hcie he w'as, stuck at foit\, stuck m his careei, stuck 
for life. 

SometiiYIes he blurted out things m the quarrel, but most of the 
time he w'af^speei hk'ss He stood at the loot ol^' the bed wdth his 
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tweed coat fai his hand, looking at her with heavy blue eyes, his 
fade reddening under the insults, his tongue struggling to answer, 
his throat moving. He was not cold, but hot with goading. Yet he 
did nothing. The forces inside hjni were locked likS wrestlers at^ 
each other's throats, muddled, powerless. As the quarrel ex- 
hausted itself, she sank on to the bed. She was fascinated by 
his hulking incapacity. She ha (4 always beey fascinated. From 
the very beginning. 

He had not moved during alHliis, but when she lay down on the 
bed with her head in the pillow he went cpuetly to the clothes 
peg and hung up his coat He sti»)()d tlien* rolling up his sleeves* 
He was going to wash. But she heard him move. Slip suddenly, 
could not bear that he moved awMy, ev(‘n tl'ose tw'o steps, from 
her. She could* not bear that he should say to himself, '‘One of 
Julia’s scenes Leave her ahme She’ll get over it,” and, taking his, 
opportunity, slip away and go on as if nothing h?id haj5pened. 
She sat up on tXe edge of the bed Tears wrre sfmging her cheeks. 
“Tom'” she called out. “What are wt going to do'* What are 
^WT going to dc)-^” ^ i 

He turned guiltih. She had made him tuin 
“1 want a (•hild, I’om. What are wt going to do^^ I must have a 
child ” 

Her tone mach' his blood run cold There was something wild 
and horror-struck in her voice. It souuch'd like a pu'n mg voice 
crying out in a ( avern far aw'av from any other living creature, 
outraged, animal and mcompn hensible 

God, he thought. Are w'e going over all that again? I 
thought w'c’d rt'signed ourselves to that 

He wanted to say, “You’n' foit\ You can’t have a child.” 
But he ( ould not say that to her He suspei ted tli.it she w\is acting. 
He said instead what she so often said to him, it seemed to be the 
burden of their isolated li\cs. ^ 

“Quiet,” he said “People wall hear.” • 

“All you ever think of” she cried out. “re()pl(' Drift. Do 
nothing.” 


They w'ent dowm the tiled stairs to the dining-room. The sun 
had come out again, but it w\is we.ik. A thin lilm of cloud was 
rising in the easj. I’he shutteis of the dmmg-roomVvere always 
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closed early in the morning, and by noon the Ijouse was cool and 
dark. Before his Quests came down, Monsieur Pieri*e used to go 
round the raom with a fly-swatter. Then the wine was brought in 
^ bucket v)f w^ter and he put it c|pwn beside his chair and waited. 
A clock clucked like Some drowsy hen on the Wall, and the 
coloured plates, like crude carnival wheels, glowed in the darkened 
room on the blacl^ carved shelves of the cupboard. Mrs Co^am 
came into the room and she heard the dust blowing outside in 
the breeze and the leaves movmif in the vines. A bolt tapped on 
the shutters. 

Their faces weic dark in thc» room, all the faces except Mrs 
Goram's. ffer face was white and heavily powdered. She had 
been afraid that when she saw Alex she would be unable to speak, 
but would choke and have to run from the table To her surprise, 
when she saw him standing by his chair in the room, with his 
brown b^tre airfl on the chair top, .she was alilc to speak. So easily 
that she talked a ^nxit d(‘al. , • 

“Red wine or white-^ 'flic wishes of women arc the wishes of 
God,” said Monsieur Piurre to her, pa\ing ^umself a compliment 
at the same time. 

She began to mock the young man He laughecK He ciijoved 
the mockery. “I’he wishes of women are the sorrows of Satan,” he 
said satanically. She went on to mockeiy of Monsieui Picire. He 
was delighted. She repc'ated in her own way the things which 
her husband said about him 

“Monsieur Pierre is a fraud,” she said. ”He goes to the beach. 
He pretends he goes there to swim Don’t you b(‘lieve it' Pie goj^s 
there to look at the girls And Alex — he has got a motor inside 
him. He goes straight out and anchors. You think he’s swimming. 
But he’s only floating.” 

“I can swim ten miles,” said Monsieur Pierre. Pie took a 
small mouthfjil of wine and boasted in a neat, deprecating way. 
“I once swam half across the CUiaiinel.” 

“Did you^” said the young man with genuine interest. 

And once Monsieur Pierre had started to boast, he could not 
be stopped She egged him on. 

“Challenge him,” said Coram morosely to the young man, 
chewing a piece of meat. 

“I challenge him,” said Monsieur Pierre. 

But not at1;he town beach, he said, at the on^ beyond. It was 
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true he rarely swam at the town beach. He liked to be alone when 
he swam . . solitlide . . . freedom. . . ^ / 

“You bet he does,” grunted Goram. ^ 

“And Monsieur Coram too,” laid Monsieur PieAe. • 

“I have been in onc'e,” Coram said. • 

“So have they’” she exclaimed. 

When they got up from the tz^ble, Goram ^ook hisr wife aside. 
He sa^v through it all, he said to her; it was a device of Monsieur 
Pierre's to get a drive in his car .•She was astonished at this remark. 
Before to-day she would not have been astonished, she would have 
tried to smooth away the dilTicult^s he saw and the suspicions. But 
now everything was changed. He was like a stranger to her. She 
saw it clearly; he was mean. NIen of his class wiio had worked their 
way up from nothing were often mean. Such a rise m the world 
was admired. She had once admired it. Now it amused her and 
made her contemptuous. Mean’ Why had she n^ver thought of 
that before^ She had been blind • 

When lunch was over, it was their habit m the house to go to 
jhcir rcjoms and sleep. She waited First Monsieur Pierre went into 
*liis room, with Ills yellow novel. The Jew and her hustand lingered. 
“The best thvng about this ])la((' is the drinks,” he was saying. 
“They're cheap. You can have as much as you like. Down at 
those hotels in the town they don't Ictive the bottle on the table.” 
He was Hushed and torpid. After a while he said’ 

“I'm going up." 

“Fm staying here. I shall take a deck-chair outside. That 
room's too hot,” she said. 

He hesitated. “Go, go,” she almost cried. She looked at the 
black shining hair of the voung man, his full li])s, the brown bare 
arms th.it came out ol the blue vest, the large dark hands, 
redder with the flush of blood. They were spread on the table, 
stroking the cloth. She could leel, in imagination, tlmsc palms on 
her body. Her heart raced and shook her. She and he ^vould be 
alone. She woLild talk to him, she would not listen to him, he 
should not hav^ his own words, perfect, predestined and imper- 
sonal. It was she who would talk. She would make him halt and 
stammer. She would break thn^ugh this perfection of impersonal 
speech. She would talk and make him know her. She would bring 
herself close to him with words, and then with touch, would 
touch him. He was young, he was without will’ he ^ould touch 
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her^he saw in her mind the open door of his room. She thought 
all this as her husband hesitated, stupefied, bf the table. 

But when he went and she was alone with Alex her heart 
^topped and ' there were no wor5ls in her throat. Her whole body 
was trembling^, the bon^s of her knees were hard tn her hands. 

‘T think,” Alex suddenly said as he had often said before, “I 
think I shall ,i;o for a walk. I'll ^je back for the swim,” he said. 

She gasped She looked with intent irony at him She saw him 
get up from the table and, in hiv oddly studied Wiiy, as if there 
were meat m his solitude no one else could know, he w(‘nt. 

“You fool,” she kaid to hers^df. But as sIk^ start'd t)ut of the 
open door^ and heard his cool footsteps on the gravel outside 
until the sound of tne breeze m the vines licked them away, she 
felt lost with relief. 


In a deck-chair under the mulbcriv tiee slu' thought about 
herself and hei husband It was tht' time of yt'ar when iht* fruit 
of the mullieiry falls Tbe liernes droppc'dpn to the gravc'l, into 
the tank where the frogs croaked at night and on to the' table. 
They broke there Sometimes they droppc'd lik^^ small hard 
hearts into her lap and when she picked thc'in olf ihev crushed m 
her fingers and the icd juice ran c)ut. She birathed dc'c'plv, almost 
panting in her cliair. 

She had married an outcast Her relations had said that and 
they had been right Some of those who had been right — her 
mother and fathci, lor example — were dctid Tom’s father had 
had a small boot-repaiiing business m Leicestc'r. Hi' worked'in 
the front room of their house, with its bay window. Coram. 
Repairs While You Wait. That man and his wde had had seven 
children Imagine such a life' Tom had studied, won sdiolarships, 
passed examinations All his life he had been dilfereiit from his 
brothers and sisters Now his job was c hemisiry. Once he was 
going to be a famous chemist. Instead he got commercial jobs m 
the laboratories of big firms. He did not belong' to the working 
class an\ more'. He did not belong to her class He did not belong 
to the class ol the comfm'tabli' professional people he now met. 
He did not belong anywhere. He was lost, rough, unfinished, 
ugly, unshapi'd by the wise and harmonious hand of a good 
environment. 
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And she had really been the same. That was what had bro^^ht 
diem together. H4 was ugly in life, she was i^ly in body^rwo 
agly people cut off from all others, living in their deiert island. 

Her family were country gci\try, not very rich* with small 
Drivate incomos and tcs\y, tiresome genteel habits. The males went 
nto the army The females married into the army. You saw one 
ind yem had seen them all. She had always been small and thin; 
ler long nose, her long mouth, her almost \ellowish eyes and 
dead clay skin made hc'r ugh. •She had to be clever and lively, 
lad to have a will or no one would have noticed her. At one time 
ihe supposed she would marry (yi(* of tliosi‘ tedious \oung men 
A’ith dead eves and little fair moustaclus who were “keen” on 
nunnery and motor cars. vShe had thrown’ herself at them — 
ihrown herself at th<‘m, iiidec'd, like a boinl) Idiat didn’t suit the 
Tiodein militarists 'fhcN h.id the tastes ol chaks. They fingered 
:heir inoiistai h(‘s, looked de<id and (anliai rassed at h(T, Jaid they 
rouldn’t bear “highbrow” girls, and got awav as quickly as they 
:ould 'Fhev were shocked Ixaausc* she* didn't w(‘ar gloves. The 
aaked rmg( r seemed an ind(‘cencvtotli('in “I could lie a Generars 
k'lfe bv now ilT’cl worh gloves,” she* iis(‘d to sa\ . Bc'fon' they could 
:hrow hc'r out|ind tiCiit lier as th(‘ bright, noisy, impossible woman 
A’ho appears m eweay family, she threw tlu'm out 

So she maiiK'cl Tom She got awav fioin Ikt home, w^ent to 
ivc with a friend, met 'fom and married him. There w'as a row. 
'The toothjjaste man,” her i(*Litions called him Thought she 
A'as going to live in a chemist’s sliop He iiecame a stick to beat 
ler family with, hc‘ wms going to be a gn'at man, a great scientist 
— i!?iic flogged them He w'as going to lie a much greater man than 
,hose “keen” subalterns wath thcar flannel bags, dance rei’c'irds 
ind little* moustachc‘s, or those* furtive ma](»rs, guilty wath self-' 
ove. 

She look(‘d back on these days. She had alwaus e\gcct(*d some- 
:hing dramatic and sudden to happen But — w'hat wais U? — Tom 
aad not liccome a gieat man. d’lie emergence from his class had 
aecome really ah obsession, and a habit. He wms struggling to 
emerge long after he had emerged. He wms alwM\s spending his 
mergy on leacting fnmi something w^hich no longer existed. He 
ived — she could never quite understand it — m the grip of some 
:hwarting inwaard conflict, his energy wx*nt into this' invisible 
itruggle. The veins and the muscles sw elled as if they would burst. 
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To^ between deJaling with her, that is with the simple business of 
giving her simplA naturaj happiness, and hiifiself, he was para- 
lysed. And ^hey had had no children. Whose fault was that? At 
^ first it was a* mercy because th^y were poor, but later ^ She slept* 
with him. Her body had grown old tryiAg to teaft' a child from 
him. Afterwards she attacked him. He listened, stupefied. 

Why had this happened to hei^ And why had she this guilt 
towards him so t/iat now she pitied him and spent all hef day 
coming between him and difhcult/^ She had sown her disappoint- 
ment in him, he had sown his frustration in her. Why^ And why 
did they live in a circle they cquld not break^ Why did they live 
so long in it until suddenly she was forty, a grey-h aired woman? 

She went over Irhese things, but she was not thinking and 
feeling them onlv. Theie was the soft stroke of a pulse between 
her breasts, making her breathless with every throb Miivement 
came todier bh)od from the sight of the blowing vines and the red 
soil of the oli\e fields and out of the wind-whil^med skv. Her lips 
parted in tliiist for the articulate lips of the young Jew. She could 
not sleep or read. 

At last she' went into the eool house Tfie flies, driven indoors 
by the wind, were swimming in the darkness. Sly' went up the 
stairs to her room 

“Get up,” she said to her husband. 'AVe must go.” 

He couldn’t go m these clothes, she said He must get the car. 
She bullied him. She changed into a green dress. Giiimblmg, he 
changed. 

She looked out of the window Alex was not coming She could 
see the valley and the tiees flowing and silvered by tlu* wfnd. 
Dust was blowing along the roads betw’cen the earth and sun 
giving it a w*eird and biilhant light like the glitter of silica in 
granite. 

Tom w*ent downistairs. His clothes w*ere throwm all over the 
room. <- 

“We’re w*aiting,” he said wdien she came dow^n. The black car 
was there and Monsieur Pierre. He stood by h as if he owned 
it. 

“Women,” said Monsieur Pierre, “are like the bon Dieu. They 
live not in time but m eternity." 

Coram'' glared at him. Alex w^as there, tall and impersonal. 
He had cocne back, he said, some other way. He gravely con- 
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sidercd Monsieur Pierre’s remark. He made a 
poet. This was obs«Jure to her and everyone. 

“Where the hell’s this picnic going to be?” said Ccwam. 

* They disputed about where they should sit. Thaf is, «he said 
one thing and* her huJband another. At. last Monsieur Pierre 
was in front and she and the young man were at the back. Goram 
got in and sulked. No one had answered his question. ^If anyone 
know^ where they're going they'd l^etter drive,” he said. “The far 
beach,” she called out. “Well,® in God’s name'” he muttered. 
Still he drove off. 

“Are you crowded at the back^'’ he said later m a worried 
voice. A sudden schoolgirl hilarity took her. 

“We like it,” she cried loudly, giggling. And pressed her legs 
against Ah'x. 

She was immediately ashamed of her v^oice Before she could 
stop herself, she cried out 

“I’ve got my young man ” 

She swaggen'd her aim through his and laughed loudly close 
to his face She was horriiied at herself He laughed dist reetlv, in a 
ifelerant elderlv wav a*t her So they bumped and Iirushed over 
the bad roads, to the beach Goram swore it would break the 
springs of his car, this damfool idea She could see the sweat on her 
husband’s thick pink neck She goaded him She called to him 
not to crawl, not to bump them about, not to take the town road 
but the othei. Goram turned angrilv to her 

She wanted to show the young man You see, I don’t care. I 
don’t care how revolting I am I don't care fur anvthing. I hate 
evefything except a desire that is m me. There is nollimg but 
that. 

The car topped the hill and she turned her head to look back 
upon the town. She was surprised. Two belhies ^'ood above the 
roofs. She had never seen them before The c lay-colcmred houses 
were closely packed together by the hills, and those tha> were in 
the sun stood cnit white and tall. The roofs went up m tiers and 
over each roof J pair of windows stared like foreign eyes. The 
houses were a phalanx of white and alien witnesses She was 
startled to think that she had brought her life to a place so strange 
to her. She and her husband had lived in the deeply worn groove 
of their lives even on this holiday, and had not noticed fhc place. 
Her mood quietened. • 
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The outlying Villas of this side of the town were newer and the 
air burned with me new .resinous odour of th)t pines and the two 
flames of sea and sky. 

‘T often A^mc this way/’ said the Jew, “because there is more 
air. Do you know the jvaiter in the cafe by the h.T^ibour^ On one 
■hot day last year lie chased his wife's lover down the street, loosing 
off a revolver. He breaks out once a year. The rest of th(* time he 
is the perfectly contented complaisant husband If the cafe* were 
up here, it would not happen « Or perhaps he might only be 
complaisant once a year. Probably our whole emotional life is 
ruled by temperature and an ^airrents." 

She looked at him. “You have read your Huxl(‘v/’ she said 
dryly, “haven't \du^" But afterwards she felt iepi‘iitant because 
she thought if he was showing olT, it was because he was young, 
“/could cure him of that." 

Presently the car stopjied. They had got to the b(Mch. They sat 
for a minute in the car studying it. It was a l<vng beach of clean 
sand, looped betwi’en two promontories of loek, a wildiT beach 
than the one hv th(‘ town wliere people came to jiieiiie Xow there 
was no one o*n it And here the s(*a was no*t th(' pan of (Miamelled 
water they had known but was open and stood up high from the 
beach like a loose tottering wall, green, wind-torn, sun-shot and 
riotous. 'Phe sky was whitened on the hori/on Idle lighthouse on 
the red spit eight miles ac ross the bay seemi‘d to be r.u'ing through 
the water like a periscope. The whole coast was like groups of 
reddened riders driving the waves into a coiial. 

“The east wind,’’ said Monsieur Pierre, from his window, 
considering it. • 

They got out of the car They walkiTl on the sand and the 
waves unrolled in timed relay along iIk^ shore*. The* three men 
and Mrs Cioram stood singly, separated by the wind, ga/ing at 
the tumult. They spejke and then turned to see wheic their words 
had goix*. 'the wind had swept them from their lips and no one 
could hear. 

Alex stayed behind, but soon he ran forward in his bathing- 
dress. 

“You're not going’" Tom said. The sea was too wild. The Jew 
did not h(‘ar him and ran down to the shore 

“Oh!'* Mrs Coram said anxiously and moved to Pierre. 

Without^a word the Jew had dived m. Now he was swimming 
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out. She held Pierre’s arm tightly and then slowly the grip of 
her fingers relaxed, fehe smiled and their she laughed. It was like 
watihing a miracle to see Alex rise and sink with thos|*tall waves, 
strike farther out and ,play like some remote god with their 
dazzling falls. Sometimes he seemed to diV)p like a stone to the 
sea’s Aoor and then up he shot again as if he had danced to the 
surface. She watched him, cntrancK."d. 

“He’s fine,” she ealled. She looked for Tom. H(' was standing 
back from them, looking resentfully, confusedly, at the sea. 
Suddenly all hei heart was with lh<* swimmer and her mind felt 
clean by the cleansing sea. Her feaft* for him went. She adored his 
danger m the water and the wav he sought it, the way he paused 
and wimt for the greatest waves and sailed through. 

“Tom'” she c Ailed. 

Before lie knew what she wanted. Coram said: 

“Tin not going out m that.” 

“Piene is,” she called “Aren’t voie’” 

Th(‘ old man sat down on the shingle. Yes, he was going in, he 

^pid. I • 

Alex came back He came out and stood by the water, unable 
to leave it H(‘ Was liltv \ards from them. Suddenly he had dived 
in again Then he cMme out once more and stood throwing stones 
into the sea Slie saw him crouch and his long arm fling out as he 
threw the str)n(' He was smiling when he came back to them. 

They sat clown and talked about the rough water. They were 
waiting for -Pierre to go m He did nothing. He sat down there and 
talked The' Jew eyed him l-^agerly he wanted Pierre to come. 
The time passed, and Pieire said this sea was nothing. He began 
to boast of a' time when he had been m a yacht which had been 
dismasted m gale “I looked death in the face,” he said. Coram 
gloweied, and winked at the Jew. 

The Jew grc\\^ tired of waiting and said he was goii^ to try the 
other f‘ncl of the beach. She watched him walk away over the 
sand. Like a boyj he picked up stones to throw as he went. She 
was hurt that he 'went away from her and yet she admiied him 
more for this Sh^e leaned back on her elbow; the soft stroke of 
pleasure and pant was beating between her bi easts, a stroke for 
every step of his brown legs across the sand, a stroke for every 
fall of the sCci on tljie shore She saw him at last run down io the 
water and go in. t Je went far out of sight until there was a crest 
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of fear to every ^^reath of longing in her. He has gone far enough, 
she thought, far enough away from me. ' 

She stooc^ up. If she could fly in this wind over the sea and, dike 
a gull, dall to him from overhead and, pretending to be pursaed, 
make him follow her to the shore' Then, to her surprise, he was 
suddenly on the shore again, standing as he had done before, 
studying the wav^s he had just been through. He stood there a 
long time and afterwards sat down and watched them. She called 
to him. It was too far. Timelessly he lived in his far-away youth. 
What was he doing, what was he thinking as he sat there remote in 
the other world of his vouth^ ^ 

Now Pierre had the beach to himself and there were no 
near competitors, he w.ilked aw.iy and undressed. Piesently he 
came back, short and corpulent in his bathing-dress and his red 
slippers. He asked particularly that Mrs Coram should be careful 
with his eyeglass He fastened his helmet. Dandified, deprecaf^ig, 
like the leading dancer in a beauty chorus, he stood before tl^O.n. 
‘T float iiaturallv in the sea,'’ he observed as if he were a 
exhibit, ‘‘because the balance of displacement m my 
:ase is ex.’'^r^ 

He went to th'e‘ edge like royalty, pausing t eery few yards 

o nod. ^ 

“Look,” ^^he said. \ 

It was odd, for the moment, to be alone with hd-r husband, to 
eel that just he and she saw this as they alone ha\cl seen many 
Dther things in the world. 

“He won't go in," said Coram. 

Pierre had reached the sea’s edge Impertineiulv large wave 
broke and he stood, surprised, like an ornament ‘in a spread 
lace d'oyley of surf. It swilled his ankles. lie wait'd for it to 
seethe back a little and then he bent and wetted/ his forehead. 
He paused A green wave stood up on end^ eight feet high, 

arched and luminous like a carved window in a ( athedral. It 
hung waiting to crash. But before it crashed an ^astonishing thing 
happened. The fat little man had kicked up his licels and dived 
clean through it. They saw the soles of his red riibbcr shoes as he 
went through and disappeared. There he was on the other side 
of the wave in the trough and then, once again, he dived through 
the next wave and the next, clambering over tac surf-torn ridges 
like a little beetle. The foam spat round him, suds of it dabbed his 
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face. Now his head in its red bathing-helmet boAed up in digni- 
fied surprise at the tcip of a wave, now he* was trudging out farther 
andVarther into the riotous water. 

“He's floating,” said JjTom. 

“A’s swimming,” she said. 

Th^^ talked and watched. She looked down the beach for 
Alex. He was lying full length in the sun. > 

Pierre was far out. How far they could not tell. Sometimes they 
saw the head bobbing in the water, sometimes they could not 
see him. They lost him It was diflicult to see against the flash of 
the sun. Nearer to them the emerald water fell in its many con- 
cussions on the shore and the shingle sang as the undeutow drew 
back. She saw with surprise the lighthouse still racing, periscope- 
like, through the waves, dashing through the water and yet 
going nowhere. Why does he stay there, w^hy doesn’t he come 
back.^ She looked avidly to the young man stretched on the 
shore. 

‘'Lyt’s go up to the car and have a drink,” said Tom. 

Ihe said. ‘‘Wait.” 

' She' lookcd up for Pierre. He w\as not straight ahead of them. 

“Whlere is Puare^” 

Ah, there he w\is, he w'as far out, swamming as far as they could 
see paralilel to tlie beach. , 

She got up and w'alked along the beach. The mounting chaos 
of the sea w'as like th(' confusion of her heart. The sea had broken 
loose fiom the still skv and the stable earth; her life w\as breaking 
loose too fi( )m everything she had known. Her life w'as becoming 
free and alarmed. The prostration of each w'ave upon the sand 
mocked her with the imagination of desire for ever fulfilling and 
satiate; satiate and fulfilling. She w'alked dazed and giddily 
tow^ards Ah'x a.s if she were being blowm towards him. Her dress 
blew' and the w ind w'ctted her eyes. She lifted hei j^rms above 
her head and thcl wind blew' into her legs, drove back her skirts. 
She paused Did 5 ^e see hcr^ Did he see her miming her passion 
with the wind^ ^ 

She marched back to her husband. The wfind caught and blew 
her almost unwalling ly fast tow'ards him. 

“Tom'” she said shall have a child by someone el'jp.” 

He looked at her, n 1 his habitual startled stupor. He hated this 
sea, this beach, thiM extraordinary country. He simpf)' did not 
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believe in it. 'J^ose words seemed like* the country, wild and 
’ incredible. He just did^ not believe them, I any fnore than he 
believed th(it the wind could speak. God, he thought she’d^had 
her sceAc for the day and had got over 

He was struggling. 

“I have decided,” she said. It was an ultimatum, 
t He smiled bec#>usc he could not spt^ak. 

“You don’t believe me.” 

‘Tf you say so, I believe yr)ii.’’ 

She had teirificd him. He was like a man blundering about a 
darkened room Say^ \\1iat cf^ild he sa\ She’d b(‘ ci\ing before 
the mghtAvas out tliat she could never lea\e him. Or would she? 
He was relieved to see her walk away and to sink back into his 
habitual stupor. When she had gone he w.int(‘cl' to sin/e her and 
shake her. He saw another man King nak(‘d on her, tlu* picture 
enraged him and V(‘t it gave him the happinc'ss of an inexiucssible 
jealousy Then tears came to his eyes and Ik' f(‘lt like a child. 

She was walking away looking for PicaTc and thinking, “He 
doesn’t believe me He’s a lout ” 

She watched Pierre as she walked. An old man, a nuc* <>ld man, 
a funny old man. And very brave*. Two uiuir)iic(‘i lu^d men, 
making no fuss, one old and one young Pi(‘iie and the Jew. 

The grace of the Jew, the comic stuMiglh of pK'rre — they 
belonged to a fiee, articulate world She was opposite to Pierre 
now. The sea was heavy in his course, the waves weigh tiei there, 
and once or twice a roller cracked at the crc'st tis he* was swimming 
up it. But he was coming m, she saw, very slowK coming m. He 
was coming in much larther clown. She came back to d'om. 

“Look,” she jeered. She seemed to have Inrgottcui her earlier 
words. “You said he couldn’t .swim’” Goram screw c*icl up his eyes. 
She walked denvn once moie to the place w’hca'e Piearc* w’ould land. 
The roar o^the weaves w^as denser and more c haotu: 'Pom follow'ed 
her clowai. Pierre hardly seemed nearer. It wms long wMiting for 
him to come in. 

t 

At this end of the beach there wms lock It ran out Irom the 
promontory into the wMter She* chnibc*d up to g(‘t a better view. 
Suddenly she* called out in a controlled voicv 

“Ton;. Gome here. Look ” 

He climbed up and followed her She wms- looking dowai. When 
he got there he looked dowm too. “Ht'll!” he said. 
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Below them was a wide cavern worn by the set with two spurs 
of rock running ouj into the water frojn either side of it. The 
enoimous waves broke on the outer spurs and then came colliding 
witK each other and breaking against the tables of roclf submerged 
in th^ water, jf’stled, punched and scattered in green lumps into 
the caVe. With a hollow boom they struck and then swept back on 
the green tongue of the undertow. The plac^ was Ifke a wide 
gulpihg mouth with jagged teeth Mr and Mrs Coram could not 
hear themselves speak, though ttiey stood near together looking 
down at the hole with wonder and fear. 

“Tom,” she said, clutching hissirm. He pulled his arm away. 
He was frightened too. 

“Tom!” she said. “Is he all right?” 

“What?” 

“Pierre- -he's not coming in here^” she said. 

He looked at the hole and drew back. • 

“Tom, he is. He is>” she cried out suddenly in a voice that 
stopped his heart. “He's drifting. He’s drifting in here. These 
rocks will kill him.'’ 

’ Tom glared at the sea. He could sec it as plainly as she. He 
backed away. • 

“The damn fool,” Tom said “He's all right.” 

“He’s not. Look.” 

He was drifting He had been drifting all the time tfiey had 
talked. They had thought he was swimming parallel to the beach, 
but all the time he had been drifting. 

They could see Pierre plainly. In live minutes he would be 
borne beyond the first spur and would be carried into the hole. 

As he came nearer they saw him at battle. They saw him 
fighting and striking out with his arms and legs. His cap had 
come loose and his grey hair was plastered over his head. His 
face had its little air of deprecation, but he was gasping and 
spitting water, his eyes were stern and bewildered as if he had 
not time to decide which of the waves that slapped him on the 
face ^as his opponent. He was like a man with dogs jumping up 
at his waving arms. The Corams were above him on the rock 
and she called out and signalled to him but he did not look up. 

“Are you all right^” she called. 

“Course he’s all right,” said Coram. 

It seemed to her that Pierre refused to look up, but kept his 
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eyes lowered. Increasingly, as he got intp the outer breakers he 
'h^d the careless, dead Ipok of a body that fannot struggle any 
more and helplessly allows itself to be thrown to its pursuers. ifThe 
two watchers stood hypnotized on the rock. Then Mrs Coram 
screamed. A wave, laT'gcr than the rest) seemed' to dive under 
Pierre and throw him half out of the water His arms ab'Airdly 
declaimed -in space and a look of dazed consternation was on his 
face as he dropped into the trough. "I’he sun m the sky flashed like 
his own monocle upon him andOie rich foam. 

“Quick. He IS going,” she cried to her husband, clambering 
down the rock to the beach. « 

“Come on,” she said. He followed her down She ran towards 
the surf. 'AVe'll make a chain. Quick. Take my hand He’s 
fl^^i.'hed. We’ll get him before he goes.” 

She stretched out her hand. 

“Get Alex,”«she said. ‘‘Run and get him. We'll make a chain. 
Quickly run and get him.” 

But Tom drew back. He drew back a yard, two yards, he 
retreated up the beach, backing away. 

“No,” he said angrily, waving his arm as though thrusting her 
away. Yet she was not near him or touching him.t 

“Tom’” she called. “Quick. You can swim. I’ll come.” 

“No,” he said. 

She did not see for a moment that the look of angry stupor on 
his face was fear, that he was prepared to let Pierre drown, and 
then, as he half ran up the beach, she saw it. He would not go m 
himself. He would not fetch Alex. He was going to stand there 
and let Pierre drown. “Tom,” she called. She saw Ins thick red 
glistening face, his immovable glowering struggling stare. He 
stood like a chained man. He would stand there like that doing 
nothing and let Pierre drown. She was appalled. 

So she ran. She ran down the beach, calling, waving to the 
Jew. 

It happened that he had got up and was wandering idly along 
the suri towards them. He heard her ciy and tliouglit she was 
calling out with the excitement of the wind. Then he saw. 

“Quick,” she called. “Pierre is drowning.” 

She clutched Ins arm as the Jew^ came up to her. He gave a 
glance, jetked aw^ay her arm, and ran sw'iftly along the beach. 
She followed him. She saw him smile as he ran, the slight gleam 
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of hia teeth. When he go/ near the rock he broke into a short laugh 
of joy and rushed into the water. In two strokes he was there^. 

Sne feared for both of them. She saw a wave rise slowly like ah 
aninjial just behind Pierre and a second greater one, ^re^n as ice 
and 'uiowy with fluttering spume, following it closely. The two 
swimr^ers stared with brief, almost polite surprise at each other. 
Then the Jew flung himself bodily upon Pierre. An ar-m shot up. 
TheiPlegs were in the air. They were thrown lilte two wrestlers in 
the water There was a shout. The Jew came up, his arm went 
out and his hand — the big hand she had seen upon the table that 
morning in the Pension — caught |he old man under the armpit. 
They were clear of the rock. They swayed like waltzing partners 
and then the enormous wave picked them bfjlh up, tossed them 
to its crest and threw them headlong over and over on the shore. 
The falling wave soaked Mrs Goram as they fell. 

Monsieur Pierre crawled dripping up the shifigle and sank 
down panting. His face was greenish in coloui> his skin purple 
with cold He looked astonished to be out of the sea. The Jew 
had a lump the size of an egg on his shin. 

'*■ ‘T thought I was fiihshed,” Pierre said. 

“Til get sonjc brandy,” Mrs Goram said. 

“No,” he said. ”It is not necessary.” 

“You saved his life,” she said excitedly to the Jew. 

“It was nothing, ’ he said. ‘T found mvself the cun’ent out 
there is strong ” 

'T could do nothing against the current,” Pierre said. “I was 
finished, fhat,” he said in iiis absuid negligent way, “is the second 
tirrib I have looked death in the face ” 

“Rub yourself with the towel,” she said. 

He did not hk(‘ being tieated as an old man. 

‘T’m all right,” he said. After all, once he hcul attempted to 
swim the Ghannel. Perhaps they would believe now he was a 
swimmer. • 

“It is always you good swimmers who nearly drown,” she said 
tactftiily. • 

“Yes,” Pierre boasted, becoming proud as he warmed up “I 
nearly drowned' 1 neaily drowned' Ah yes, I nearly drowned.” 

The emotion of the rescue had diiven everything else from her 
mind. The scene was still in front of her. She looked witlT fear still 
at the careless water by the rock where only a few miniates ago she 
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had seen him nearly go. Never would sh^forget his expressionless 
tfcpad in the water. With the eyelids lowered it haddooked grave, 
detached, like a guillotined head. She was shivering: her fingers 
were still tightly clenched. Supposing now they had M. Pierre 
dead beside them. How near they had been to d^ath' She shud- 
dered. The sea, green and dark as a blown shrub, with its^Jop of 
foam, sickened her. 

He is not very grateful, she thought. And she said aloud*: 

“^lonsicur Pierre, l)ut for Ale*.; you would be dead.” 

“Ah yes,” said Pierre, turning to the Jew not very warmly. 
“I must express my warmest thanks to M)U That is the second 
time I have looked ...” 

“You get no ciedit,” she said to Alex in haiglish just in her 
husband’s way. It was odd how she had his habit in a time of 
stress. “He thinks he’s immortal.” 

“Parlez fiain;ais,” said Pierre 

“She says,” said Alex cpiiekly, “that you are immortal.” 

All this time she was standing up. One side of her dress had 
been soaked bv the wave which had borne them in. As she talked 
she could see Tom standing foity yards o/f. He was standing by 
the car as if for protection and half turned from the sight of the 
sea. She was still too much in the excitement of the rescue, going 
over it again and again, to realize that she was looking at him or 
to knoW what she thought of him. 

“We must get you home,” she said to Pierre, ‘"quickly.” 

“There is noJhurry,” he said with dignity. “Sit down, Madame. 
Calm yourself. When one has looked death in the fate . . ” 

She obeyed. She was surprised they thought her not calm. 
She sat next to Alex as all the afternoon, when he had grine off, 
she had wished to^do. She looked at his arms, liis chest and his 
legs as if to find the courage shining on his body. 

“It was nothing.” She could see that this was true. It had been 
nothing .^o him. One must not exaggerate. He was young. His 
black hair was thick and shining and young. His eyes were young 
too. He had, as she had always thought, that peculiarly ancient 
and everlasting youth of the Greek statues that are sometimes 
unearthed in this Mediterranean soil. He was equable and in 
command of himself, he was at the beginning of everything, at 
the begiifliing of the mind and the body. There was no difficulty 
■ anywhere, was all as easy as that smile of his when he ran into 
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the water. Had she been like that when she was youSg? How had 
she been? Hsfd everything been easy? No, it had been difficult. 
She could not remember truly, but she could not believe she had 
ever been as \;oung as the was young. Without knowing it, she 
touched his bare leg with two of her fingA-s and ran them down 
to hisSenee. The skin was firm. 

‘‘You’re cold,” she said. The coldness staiitled her. He had 
probably never slept witli a woman. She found herself, as she 
touched that hard body which did not move under her touch, 
pitying tlie woman who might have slept with this perfect, 
impersonal, impenetrable man. * 

There was resentment against his perfection, his laugh in the 
water, his effortless achievement. He showed no weakness. There 
was no confusion in him There was no discernible vice. She could 
not speak. ^ 

And now, as she calmed down and saw Tom, her heart started. 
She saw, really saw him for the first time since the rescue and 
went up the tiring shingle to him. He was still standing against 
tVe car. , 

“The damn fool,” Coram said before his wife could speak. 
“Trying to drftwn otlu'rs besides himself. They’re all alike.” 

“It IS no thanks to you tliat we saved him,” she said. “Leave it 
to me' You ran awa\ she said angrily. • 

“I didn’t,” he said. “Drown myself for a fool like that^ What 
do you take ini* for^ He wasn’t drowning anyway.” 

‘'He was,” she said “And you ran away. You wouldn’t even 
go for Alex. I had to go.” 

“No need to shout,” he said. She stood below him on the 
shingle and he winced as if she were throwing stones at him. 
“These people get me dov n 111 this place,” he said, “going into a 
sea like that.” 

“You ran away when 1 called,” she insisted • 

“Are you saying I’m a coward^” he said. 

He looked at ^^er small, shrilling figure. She was ugly when she 
was m a temper, like a youth, gawky, bony, unsensual. Now she 
had joined all the things that were against him. The beauty of 
this country was a fraud, a treachery «igamst the things he had 
known. He saw the red street of his childhood, heaid the tap of 
his father’s hammer, the workers getting off the trams with their 
packages and little bags in their hands, the oil on their dungarees. 
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He heard the swing door of his laborator^^, the drum of machines 
and smoke drooping like wool through the Midland rain, saw the 
cold morning placards. That was his life. The emeralds and ultra- 
-^marine hf this sea and the reddened, pine-plunt'^'d coast made 
him think of those gaudy cocoites he had seen in Paris. The beauty 
was corruption and betra\al. 

He did not kno* v liow to say this. It was confused in his piind. 
He blustered. He glared She saw through the glowering eyes the 
piteous struggle, the helpless fear. He was ugly. He stood there 
blustering and alone with his dust-covered car, an outcast. 

“Tm saying you could have' helped,” she said. 

She looked in anger at liim. Her heart was beating loudly, her 
blood w^as up. It w'as not the rescue — she half realized now — 
which had sin red her- — but the failure to rescue. From the very 
moment when^Jie had run away, something in her had run after 
him, clamourin.^ for him, trving to drag him back. Now', his 
muddle seemed to drag her in too. 

“Help that swane'” he said. 

Pierre and Alex came to the car carryii;!g their tow'els. 

“You think of no one but yourself,” she said to her husband in 
front of them. “For God's sake let's get home." ' 

Everyone looked at her apprehensively. C'oram got into the 
car and she, determined not to let him escape one moment of her 
contempt, sat beside him. Pierre and Alex were at the back. In 
silence they diove from the beach and over the hill from which 
the white towai could be seen stacked closely m the sun, like a 
pack of tall cards. As the car ciawled thiough the narrc>w' sti^eets 
W’hich were crowded m the cvcaiings with holiclay-makca's and 
workers who came up from the harbour or down from the fields, 
Pierre put his head out of the w indow'. He w'avcd to friends sitting 
in cafeis. 

“I nearly^drowned'" he called out. “I nearly drowned.” 

“Drowned?" people laughed, getting up from their tables. 

“For the second time in my life," he called., ‘T have Jooked 
death in the face." 

“Tieris'” 

“Yes, I nearly . . 

Coranc. trod on the accelerator. Pierre fell back into his seat, 
his little scene cut short, as the\ swerved up the dusty road to 
the Pension. 
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‘ Coram was silent. Tjftey got out and he went ta put the cAr 
away. Pierre went t(j his room and she aijd Alex went up the stairs 
of the shuttered house to their rooms. She was ahead of him. 
When she got to his lancjing she saw his door was open! She turned 
and said : . 

“Allay I see what you are like?” 

“Of course,” he said. ^ 

Sh 5 went into his room and he followed her. The shutters were 
closed and the room was dark* and cool. There was the white 
shape of the bed, the pile of books by its side, the white enamel 
basin on its iron stand and his suitcase on a chair. He went to 
push open the shutters. 

“Oh, don’t do that,” she said. But one shutter slipped open. 
Her face was white and hard, tragically emptied of all expression 
as she looked at his polite face. 

There was nothing. • 

She went over and lay on the bed. He raijed his eyebrows 
slightly. She saw him raise them. 

.“They are hard in this house,” she said. “The beds.” 

“A bit,” he said. 

She leant up on one elbow. 

“You were plucky,” she said, “this afternoon. But my husband 
ran away.” 

“Oh no,” he said. “He had not changed. He had not been in.” 

“He ran away,” she said. “He wouldn’t even go and fetch 
you.” 

“One could not expect . . .” Alex began. 

‘'You mean you arc \oung?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Alex 

“My husband is my age,” she said in a hard voice. “Turned 
forty.” 

“I admired what you did,” she said. ^ 

He murmured something politely. She got up and scit on the 
edge of the bed. 

‘Iviy skirt,” sVe said, “was soaked. Look.” 

She pulled it above her knees. “Feel it,” she said. 

He came close to her and felt the frock. She stared into his 
eyes as he touched the cloth She was shivering. 

“Close the door,” she said suddenly. ‘T must take itolT. I don’t 
want Monsieur Pierre to see me.” He closed the do«r. While his 
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back was turned she picked up the hem her frock and pulled it 
over her head. She stood bare-leggcd in her ^ whiter underclothes. 
The shoulder strap slipped over her arm. She knew that he saw 
-her whke breast. ^ 

“In England this might be misunderstood," sfic said, with a 
loud nervous laugh. “But not in France.” She laughe^J and 
stared, frightenec\^at him. 

‘T’m old enough to be your mother, aren’t P” 

“Well, not quite,” he said * 

She was nearly choking. She could nearly scream. She was 
ugly and hideous. She had Wt^nted to show him what she was. 
“Feel how cold I am,” she said, putting out her leg. He put his 
hand on her white thigh. It was soft and warm. He was puzzled. 

“Do you mind?" she said. She lay back on the bed. Tears came 
into her eyes when she spoke. 

“You are ydung,” she said. “Come and sit here." 

He came anchsat on the edge of th(‘ bed beside her. He was 
very puzzled. She took his hand But there was no diMre in her. 
It had gone. Wlu're had it gone^ She dropperl his hand and 
stared helplessly at him. She saw that hr did not want hei and 
that it had not occurred to him to want lier. If she -had drawn his 
head down to her breast she would have been cold to his touch. 
There was no clesiic, but only shame and anger in her heart. 

“I suppose,” she said suddenly, with a false \awn, “that this is 
a little unconventional." 

To her astonishment he got up. 

“Have you ever been in love^" she asked in a mocking voice to 
call him back. “Hardlv, I expect, not yet. You arc only a chifd.” 

Before he could answer she said 

“Too young to sleep with a woman.” 

Now he looked embarrassed and angry. She laughed. She got 
up. She was^delightecl she had made him angry. 

She took her frock and waited Perhaps he would attempt to 
kiss her. She stood waiting for him. But he did not move. Slowly 
a horror of what she was doing came over her. There was no 
desire. She saw too a remote fi^ar of her m his brown eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said. She put the frock against her breast 
and went to the door. She hoped for one more humiliation when 
she opened it that she should be seen, half naked, leaving his 
room. But there was no one on the stairs. 
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From the landing w/idow as she went up she saw the familiar 
picture. The* military rows of the vines in the red soil. The 
shadow-pocked mountains, the pines. It was like a postcard view 
taken in the s^n, the spn not of to-day but of other days, a sun 
which was not warm but the indifierent, hard, dead brilliance of 
the p4st itself, surrounding her life. 

She lay down on her bed and sobbed with ^niser\^ and shame 
as a* broken creature will abase itself before a bloodless, un- 
appioachable idol She sobbed Tierause of her ugliness and of the 
ugliness of having no desire. She had abased and humiliated 
herself When had the desire gom ^ Before Alex had rushed to the 
rescue into the sea it had been there. When^ 

It had gone when she had heard her husband’s refusal and 
had seen the fear and helplessness 111 his eyes, the muddle m his 
heart. Her desire had not gone winged after the rescuer, but 
angry, hurt, astounded and shocked towards her husband. She 
knew this. • 

She stopped weeping and listened for him. And in this clarity 
0^ the listening mind she knew she had not gone to Alex’s room 
to will her desire to life or even to will it out of him, but to abase 
herself to the depths of her husband's abasement. He dominated 
her entirely, all hei life, she wished to be no better than he. 
They were both of them like that, helpless, halted, tangled people, 
outcasts 111 everything they did. 

She heard him coming up the stairs. 

“Tom,” she called. “Tom.” 

She went avidly to the door. 


That evening in the quietness after dinner some friends of 
Pierre’s came in to hear about his escape. He woic his yachting- 
cap that night. Death, he said, had no terrors for ihm, nor had 
the sea. In his case the balance of displacement was e.^act; once 
already he had looked death in the face. . . . He was the hero. 
He*aid not once refer to his rescuer. Two of the guests were 
English, a Colonel and his wife, and to them Goram, also, told 
the story. He stumbled over his words. He lumbered on. They sat 
under the massed black leaves of the mulberry tree. 

Mrs Goram sat there calm, clever and experienced, as she 
always was. Here and there, as she always did, she helped her 
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.husband over the story. “Let me tell yoV what happened,’* she 
said, smiling. They turned to her with relief, ^and Coram himself 
was grateful. 

Wonderful story she always tells, they said. Ought to write. 
'Why didn’t she take it up? “Go on, Mrs Coram, give us the 
lowdown.” e 

They alliaugh(^d, except Pierre, under the trees. He was out 
of his depth m so much quick English. 

It was ridiculous, she said, inMier quickest voice, glancing at 
Alex, to go out in a sea like that. She descril)ed the scene. 

“Tom tried to persuade him not to go, hut he would. You 
' know how yam they are," she said. “And then," she said as they 
laughed with approval and caught the excitement of her story. 
“Poor Tom had to go in and rescue him." 

She looked at them. Her eyes were brilliant, her whf)le body 
alive with charicngc as she glanced from her visitors to Alex and 
Tom. 

“B . . . " Tom began. 

“Alex was at the other end of the beach and I’om had to go in 
and rescue him," she lepeated. 

She looked at all of them with defiance and a pause of pity for 
Alex; at Tom, like a cracking whip befon* a too docile lion. The 
Gorams against the w’orld. 



A Story of Dori Juan 


O NSt night of his life Don Juan slept al(3ne. Returning to Seville 
in the spring, he was held up, some hours^ndc frtim the city, 
by tRe Hoods of the QjLiadalquivir, a river as dirty as an old lion 
after the rains, and was obliged to stay at the finca of the 
Quintero family. The doorway, the walls, the windows of the 
house were hung with the black and violet draperies of mourning 
when he arrived there. Quintero's wife was dead. She had been 
dead a year The young Quintero took him m and even smiled to 
see Don Juan spattered and drooping in the ram like a sodden 
cockiu’el. 'Ihere was maliec m his smile Qumteio was mad with 
loneliness and grief. The man who had possesseef and discarded 
all w’omen w’as leccived by a man demented betause he had lost 
only one. 

/‘Iviy house is yours," said Quintero, speaking the formula. 
There was bewilderment in his eyes, those w'ho grieve do not find 
the w'orld and its people eithei leal or believable. Irony inflects 
the voices of mourners, and there was malice, too, in Quintero’s^ 
further greetings; he could receive Don Juan now^ without that 
fear, that terror w'hich lie brought to the husbands of Seville. It 
w'as perfect, Quintero thought, that for once in his life Don Juan 
should have arrived at an emptv iiouse. 

There w'as not even (as Don Juan quickly found out) a maid, 
for Quiiiltao was served onlv by a manservant, being unable any 
longer to IxMr the sight of w'omen This servant dried the guest’s 
clothes and in an hour oi tw’o brought in a b.id dinner, food 
which stamped up and down in the stomach, like people waiting 
for a coach in the cold. Quintero was torturing hi^ bi^dy as w^ell as 
his mind, and as the familiar pains arrived they agoni/ccHiim and 
set him olf about his wnfe. Grief had also made QuinU'ro an actor. 
His*ey*es had the hollow^, taper-haunted dusk of the theatre as he 
spoke of the beautiful girl He dw'elled upon theii courtship, on, 
details of her beauty and temperament, and how he had rushed 
her from the church to the marriage bed like a man racing a tray 
of diamonds through the streets into the safety of a bank vault. 
The presence of Don Juan turned every man into ar? artist when 
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he was telling his own love-story — one h\d to tantalize and sur- 
pass the great seducer — ^nd Quintero, rolling it all off in the 
grand manner, could not resist telling that his bride had died on 
her marriage night. , ^ 

“Man!” cried Don Juan. He started straight off on stories of 
his own. But Quintero hardly listened; he had returned ;o the 
state of exhaustioi) and emptiness which is natural to grief. As 
Don Juan talked, the madman followed his own thought^ like 
an actor preparing and mumblllig his next entrance; and the 
thought he had had, when Don Juan first appeared at the door, 
returned to him a man must be a monster to make a man feel 
triumphant that his own wife was dead Half-listening, and 
indigestion aiding, Quintero felt within himself the total hatred 
of all the husbands of Seville for this diabof.ral man. And 
as Quintero brooded upon this it occurred to him that it 
was probably' not chance that he had a vengeance m his 
power ' 

The decision was made. The wine being finished, (.Quintero 
called for his manservant and gave orders to change Don Juan’s 
room. 

“For,” said Quintero diyly, “his Excellency's visit is an honour 
and I cannot allow one w'ho has slept in the most delicately 
scented rocims in Spam to pass the night m a chamber w'hich 
stinks td heaven of goat.” 

“The closed room^” said the manservant, astonished that the 
room W’hich still held the great dynastic marriage bed and which 
had not been used more than half a dozen times by his master 
since the lady’s death was to be given to a stranger. 

Yet to this room Quintero led his guest and there parted from 
him with eyes so sparking with ill-intention that Don Juan, who 
was sensitive to this kind of point, understood perfectly that the cat 
was being Ic^t into the cage only because the bird had long ago 
flown ou*t. The humiliation w’as unpleasant. Don Juan saw the 
' night stretching before him like a desert. 

What a bed to he m so wide, so unutterably vacant, so mklig- 
nantly moppoitune’ He took oil his clothes, snuffed the lamp 
wick. He lay down knowing that on either side of him lay w’astes 
of sheet, draughty and uninhabited except by bugs. A desert. To 
move an arm one inch to the side, to push out a leg, however 
cautiously, jvas to enter desolation. For miles and miles the foot 
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might probe, the fingjCrs or the knee explore a friendless An- 
tarctica. Yctkto lie rigid and still was .to have a foretaste of the 
grave. And Acre, too, he was frustrated; for though the wine 
kept him yawning, that awful food romped in his stomaoh, jolting 
him back from the edge of sleep the mordent he got there. 

Th^re is an art in sleeping alone m a double bed, but this art 
was unknown to Don Juan. The difliculty is (yisily solved. If one 
cann*bt sleep on one side of the bed, (jne moves over and tries the 
other Two hours or more mus^ have passed before this occurred 
to him. Sullen-headed, he advaneed into the desert, and the 
night air lying chill between the sheets flapped and made him 
shiver. He stretehed out his arm and crawled towards the opposite 
pillow. 11 le coldness, the more than \irgm frigidity of linen! He 
put down his head and, drawing up his knees, he shivered. Soon^ 
he supposed, he would be warm again, but, in the meantime, 
ice could not have been colder. It w'as unbelieval^le. 

Icc was the word for that pillow^ and those sheets Ice. Was he 
ilP Had the rain chilh'd him that his tc(‘th must chatter like this 
?.ad his legs tremble' Far from getting warmer, he found the cold 
growing. Now' it was on his foichead and his cheeks, like arms 
of ice on his# body, lik(i l(\gs of ice upon his legs. Suddenly in 
superstition he got up on his hands and stared dow'ii at the pillow 
in the darkness, threw back the bedclothes and looked down 
upon the sheet, has breath w'as hot, vet blow'ing against his 
checks was a bieath colder than the grave, his shoulders and 
body w’ere hot, Net limbs of snow were draw'ing him down; and 
just as he would hav<' slioiitc'd his appalled suspicion, lips like 
wet ice unfolded upon his owm and he sank dow'ii to a kiss, 
unmistakably a kiss, which froze him like a w'lnter. 

In his own room Oiiintero lay listening. His mad eyes w'ere 
exalted and his ears w'cre waiting. He w'as w^aiting for the scream 
of horror Fie knew' the apparition. There w'ould 1^ a scream, a 
tumble, hands fighting for the light, fists knocking at«the door. 
And Quintero had loeked the door But w'hen no scream came, 
Qirinfeio lay talking to himself, n'membering the night the 
apparition had first come to him and had made him speechless 
and left him choked and still It would be even bi'tter if there 
were no scieam' Quintero lav awake through the night, building 
castle after c<istle of triumphant revenge and receiving, as he did 
so, the ovations of the husbands i»f Seville “'rke stallion is 
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gelded!” At an early hour Quintero ifplocked the door and 
waited downstairs impatiently. He was a wreck aftw a night like 
that. ' t 

Don J<ian came down at last. He w^s (Quinjero observed) 
pale. Or was he pale? , 

“Did you sleep welP" Quintero asked furtively. 

“Very well," Dpn Juan replied. 

“I do not sleep well in stiange beds myself," Quintero insinu- 
ated. Don Juan smiled and rejAied that he w'as more used to 
strange beds than his own. Quintero scow'led. 

“I reproach myself, the bed w'as large," he said. 

But the large, Don Juan said, were necessarily as familiar to 
him as the strange. QuintcTo bit his nails. Some noise liad been 
heard in the night -something like a scieain,- a distmbance. 
The manseivant had nolK ( d it also Don Juan answered him 
that disturbanles m the night had indeed botheicd him at the 
beginning of his careei, but now he took them in his stride. 
Quintero dug his nails into the palms of his hands He brought 
out the trump. 

“I am afraid," Quintero said, “it w'as a cold Ix'd You must 

have ftozt'n/^ • 

“I am never cold for long," Don Juan said, and, uiu onsciously 
anticipating the manner of a poem that w^as to be wTittim m his 
memory two centuries later, dc'claimed “The blood of Don Juan 
is hot, for the sun is the blood of Don Juan " 

Quintero watched His (‘yes jumped like flies to eveiv move- 
ment of his guest He watched him drink his c olle('. He watched 
him tighten the stnrujis of his horse. He w atchi'd Don Juan vault 
into the saddle. Don Juan was humming, and when he went oflf 
was singing, was singing in that intolerable tenor of his which 
was like a cock-crow' m the olive groves. 

Quintero ^vent into the house and nibbed his unshaven chin. 
Then he svent out again to the road w'here the ligure of Don Juan 
was now' only a small smoke of dust between the eucalyptus 
trees. Quintero went up to the room w'here Don Juan hacl slept 
and stared at it with accusations and suspicions. He called the 
manseivant. 

“I shall sleep here to-mght," Quintero said. 

The irTanseiwant answered caiefully. Quintero w'as mad again 
and the inoGii was still only in its first quarter. The man watched 
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his master during the. day looking towards Seville. It was too 
warm after the rains, the country steamed like a laundry. 

And then,! wheA the night came, Quintero laughed at his 
doubts. He w^nt up to^ the room and as he undressed hp thought 
of the assurance of those ice-cold lips, jthose icicle fingers and 
those^icy arms. She had not come last night; oh, what fidelity! 
To think, he would say in his remorse to the ghost, that malice 
had* so disordered him that he had been iJase and credulous 
enough to use the dead for a Wick. 

Tears were in his eyes as he lav down and for some time he 
dared not turn on his side and stretch out his hand to touch 
what, in his disorder, he had been willing to betray. He loathed 
his heart. He craved — yet how could he hope for it now? — that 
miracle of recognition and forgiveness It was this craving which 
moved him at last. His hands went out. And they were met. 

The hands, the arms, the lips moved out of theft' invisibility and 
soundlcssiiess towards him. They touched him .they clasped him, 
they drew him down, but — what was this^ He gave a shout, he 
fought to get away, kicked out and swore, and so the manservant 
found him \\ restlinif with the sheets, striking out with fists and 
knees, roaring that he was m hell Those hands, those lips, those 
limbs, he screamed, were burning him. They were of ice no more. 
Thev ^vere of lire. 



Pocock Passes 


T he cities fall, but what simuves? It is the common, p;j,tient, 
indigenous grass. After Mr Pocock's death this thought lay in 
a muddle in Rog*crs’s mind, if Rogers had a mind. He' was 
enormously fat; a jellyfish whicluis washed and rocked bv sen- 
sations and not bv thought The Wilcoxes, the Stockses and 
Rogerses, the three ordinary, far-back tribes who made the 
village, alone had history; and this plain corporate history, like 
the eternal giass, choked out the singular blooms The death of a 
Rogers is something A caul is shullled into another pack and he 
joins the great phalanx of village Rogerses bt'yond tlu* giave, 
formidable in tVeir anonymity But the death ol a stranger like 
Pocock, who had, been in the place only a few' months, was like 
a motor smash \hvid but tiivial, it sank out of village memory 
to the bottom ol' time. 

Rogers admitted to himself that he had hacl a fright. Mr Pocock 
had been a man of fifty like himself, as fat as Roge/'s was, too — 
they had compared w’aist measurements once — and he drank 
heavily that came home rather close. So dose tliat although 
Rogers was Mr Pocock’s only fiKuid in the last months of his life, 
Rogers could not bring himself to go to the funeial. He put on 
his black to show' willingness, but at the hf)ur (►f the luneral 
slipped on the doorstep and twisted his knee and had to be kept 
in his house. With a sort of penitence or hoping for a last ord^r. 
Askew', the village publican, w'cnt — he follow'cd all his customers 
to the end — and came back saying 

“Mr Pocock, he drank tt)o much. I otttai tried to stop him.” 
Then it was that Rogers, who had gone to the pub once the 
funeral w'as.o^er and Pocock was set in his grave — then it w'as 
that Rogers saw a profound truth 

“You’re wrong there,’' he said. * * • 

“He didn't drink too much,” he s«iid. ‘'The trouble w'ith Mr 
Pocock was that he didn’t drink enough.” 

One thing the death of Mr Pocock did for Rogers w'as to make 
him stay at home. There was nothing to go out for. Outside was 
the road, the village, the four-eyed faces of the villas called Heart’s 
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Desire Estate which Rogers had built on the flat fields and had 
sold before anyone had discovered th£\t the site was a water 
meadow. TherV was 'his wooden hut too, where he slept over the 
typewriter sometimes, a^d with its Estate Agent’s plate, on the 
door. His wife ran his business now — suclj as it was. Above all 
this wa^ the sky He was inclined to see a hole in things like the 
street or sky after Pocock’s death, a hole with simpiy nothing 
beyond it. Staying at home \vith his family kept Rogers from 
seeing the hole. Hearing his wift^nse the typi'wntcr or telephone ^ 
in the office, drinking a cup of tea, listening to his two girls, 
torpidly w^atching them, his slow mind lay down like a dog in the 
domestic basket. “Wife and family — you're lucky, of boy,” Mr 
Pocock had said many times m his husky, half-rapacious voice. 
Rogers brooded. -Perhaps he, surviving, was the better man. 

Yet with all his heart and with some plain builder's shrew^dness 
and village vanity, Rogers had w'anted to believe in the singularity 
of Mr Pocock. People came dow n from London afid tfiok a house 
in old age, and whcai they died, these strangers ahvays turned out 
t(j,be less than they had at first seemed to be. He w as used to that. 
A handful of dust — often scandalous dust — w'as all they w'ere 
against the gr(iat tribal burial mound of the village Wilcoxes, 
Stockses and Rogerses. Pocock had not onl\ looked diifercnt but 
had sounded dilTcrent and behaved accordingly. Vet the death of 
Pocock had left in Rogers’s mind some suspicion of fraud — 
indeterminate yet disturbing, like w'aking in the night and think- 
ing you smell a carpet smouldeiing, and yet no coal on it w'hen 
you get out to look. 

POcock was a painter. Not only that, he was a well-knowm 
painter from London, he kiKwv other painters. Not only other 
painters, but studios and ai tresses. He knew' the stage Yet after 
the ambulance went like a .soft clap of low' w'hite vvings betw'een 
the hedges of the mam road, taking Pocock to the l^ospital and 
his end, Rogers said to people w ho had aime to look at f«'operty, 
“We had Pocock here." They merely said blankly, “What’s that? 
Never Heard of h!m." No one at all had heard of Mr Pocock, the 
famous painter. 

Rogers and Mr Pocock had come together not because of 
their minds or tastes but because of their bodies. Thev w^ere 
drawn will-lessly together by tlie magnetic fjrce of their pheno- 
menal obesities, 'fhere is a loneliness in fat. Atlas»met Atlas, 
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astonished to find each saddened by the burden of a world. 
Rogers was short and ^lad that douce, pleading, melancholy of 
the enormous. His little blue eyes, above thfe bun/ps of fat on his 
cheek-bones, looked like sinking lights, at sea; ^nd he had the 
gentle and bewilderc^ air of a man who watches himself daily 
getting uncontiollablv and hopelessly fatter. His oiitsiz^ navy- 
blue jacket hung on him like another man’s overcoat. The 
coarseness and grossness of his appearance, the spread* of his 
nostrils, the crease of his neck,* gave him a pathos there is an 
inherent delicacy, a dignity and spirituality m pork He lived in a 
quiet sedentary fever m which, as his own liounds daily giew, the 
world seemed farther aw'av to him. His gentleness wms like that of 
the blind, indicating how' far he w'as from other people. There was 
no one like him 111 the village. Rogeis was a show-piece. His visits 
to the pulihc-house w’cre a hopeless try for gregai lousness, but 
there were n^ seats bioad enough in the tap, it didn't “do” for 
him to go to ihe bar w’here his w'orkmen were and, anyw'ay, 
there were no seats m it He w'ent instetid to the siucdl parlour 
and was usually there alone, like a human exhibit, with an 
aspidistra and a picture of Echvard \TI.* 

Rogers’s first impression, as he came into the parlour one night, 
was that an enormous bull terrier in a black-and-white chessboard 
jacket had got up on to a cliair m the darker coriuu'. Rogers’s 
perceptions were slow', but at last he saw' the figure w'as a man 
and not a clog Between the check suit and elu'ck clotli hat w^as a 
face, a raw -meat face which had grow n a grey moustache, and 
under that was a small, furiously proud and (pienilous mouth. 
An old dog who w'ould llv out at you ifspokiui to. The check coat 
went on to cli(*( k knu keibockcrs. There w as .1 rose m Pocock’s 
buttonhole — the smell of the rose and ofTurkisli cigarettes m the 
room — and he had a spotted bow to his collar But w hat surprised 
Rogers, af^er he had said “good evening” and w'as leaning for- 
ward with the usual difiiculty to tap the bell on the table, was 
the stranger’s voice. Husky, sw'aggcnng, full-tempered, it said, 
daring you to contradict and yet somehow' w'eary, “What arc you 
having, old boy^” 

Deep called unto deep. Rogers saw to his astonishment, not a 
strangei, but a brother. Not his blood brother, of course, but 
somctlung cl(>s(‘r — a brother in obesity. 

Mr Poci'ck’s w as a different kind cT fatness, tight where Rogers’s 
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was loose, dynamic where Rogers’s was passive and poetic, 
aggressive wh^re Rogers’s was silkily receptive. Mr Pocock’s 
pathos was ficiy anH bitter. A pair of stiffly inflated balloons 
seemed to havV been placed, one under and one above Mr 
Pocock's waist-hnc, and the load forced h^s short legs apart on 
either s^de of the chair, like the splayed speckled legs of a frog. 
And there was another bond Mr Pocock, it w^as evident, was a 
drinkt^. A genthniian, too (Rogers observed), as the evening 
went on, arrogantly free w’lth rftoney. A sportsman also. There 
w'cre a couple of illustrated papers on the table and one had a 
photogra])h of tiopical game. A peeress had taken these photo- 
graphs. On(' showed a hippopotamus rising like a sofa out of a 
lake 

“D«inin’ cruel- old boy," said Mr Pocock m a grating gasp, 
having an im<iginary row wath the aristocracy and Rogers about 
it. ‘'All lh(‘s(‘ bloocU white women followang pctoi defenceless 
aninitils around with cam<*ras, old bov Bloodf hippopotamus 
can’t even drink in pi'ace. Animals much sooner be shot, old boy 
->vhat?'’ 

Yt‘s, Ml Pocock w'as a sportsman, a blaspheming sportsman of 
some eleganccf for now' Rogers notiec'cl a couple of rings on one 
hand 

Yet not a spoitsman, aftca* all, fn' he looked bored when 
Rogers spoke of the duck .ind snipe and the teal w hich float like 
commas on the meres at the back ol the village. 

“Can’t (‘at it, old boy,’’ replied Pocock. “Game’s poison to me. 
Bloody waste of time following birds, if you ask me. Need every 
oum e ot da\ light for my w'ork." 

The bell on the table was tapped again and again. In and out 
W'ent Askew', the publican kA'cn he straightened up under the 
snapping oi cUts of Mr Pocock. 

And there was no reserve in Mr Pocock His talk^vas free and 
self-explanatory. “I’ve come dowm heretosce if there is amything,” 
said Pocock. “If there is, w'ell and good. If not, all right. There 
may lie scmiethiiig.’’ 

(What? wondered Rogers’.) 

“I’ve got to, old boy,’’ said Mr Pocock. “I’ve got to cut down 
the overheads. Have another, old boy? With this bloody crisis,” 
he said with an angry and frightened look in his eyes. “Thad my 
own studio in London and a housekeeper, but wiUi this crisis, 
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and the critics in league against you, the bottom’s gone out of 
things. There may be; something here — I don’t know — two 
rooms, a bed, a table, do my own cleaniAg up/ and cooking — 
that’s all I want and no women about. ]\To,'’ said (\lr Pocock, “no 
more women.” ^ 

“You married, old boy?” asked Mr Pocock. ^ 

“Yes,” said Rogers. 

“You're lucky, old boy,” said Air Pocock “Bloody* lucky. 
Excuse my language, old boy, feut woman’s a b . . .” 

“Oh, fifty-fifty,” said Rogers, not clear whether he meant only 
half lucky or wholly lucky to have a wife he could share every- 
thing with, she doing the office work and looking after his house 
while he built up his figure and did the drinking For Rogers had 
reached the point of saturation m his own life when drinking 
was w’ork. It never stopped. 

Rogers’s shhv mind w’anted to explain, but Pococ k interrupted. 

“I know', ()1(> boy. You c*in’t tell me anything about w'oinen. 
They’re a bloody question-mark, old boy. There’s tw'o .insw'ers to 
it, one’s right and one’s w'rong. When I w'ant w'hat I w’ant, I don't 
ask anyone’s opinion, I go and get it.” * 

“What?” added Mr Pocock. • 

“You’re right,” said Rogers m his slow', groping voice. “You 
know the stfirv of the couple w'ho ...” 

They didn’t laugh out loud at the story. Rogers shook and 
shook and his eves sank out of sight Air Pocock stiMined in his 
chair and seemed to fi// with austc're pleasure like a bottle of 
soda-water. 

“It’s nature,” said Air Pocock w'hen his head stopped fizzing. 

Rogers was out of his depth here His head w*is lolling foiward. 
He had reached the stage w'hen Air Pocock had a tendency to 
rise to the ceiling and then to drift away sidew'ays tow'ards the 
door m grc<jt numbers. 

“Taka salmon,” said Rogers heavily, this coming into his mind 
at the moment 

“Salmon, old boy^ Why bloody salmon^” said Air Poe*ocR. 

“They go . . .” said Rogers. “They go — up fresh w'ater.” 

“Salmon^’’ said Air Pocock. “Salmon^ They come from the 
sea.” 

“They don’t breed in it,” said Rogers uncertainly. He was 
beginning U) forget why he had mentioned tliem. 
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“I know,’* said Mr Pocock peremptorily. “They live in the 
sea and go up Jthe river when they feel like it.” 

“Feel like it,^'’ repeated Rogers. Somewhere near here was the 
reason for raisii g the matter. 

. . I’ve seen ’em, old boy,” continued Mr Pocock, putting 
down h^s glass with a bang. 

“Out of the sea,” insisted Rogers. - 

“Do*ii’t be bloody funny, old boy,” said Mr Pocoek, banging 
his glass again ‘'We know they So ” 

The landlord called “Time.” 

Rogers and Mr Pocock got up with common difficulty, 
exchanging a look of sympathy. Foot by foot, after they had 
unbent, stopping l:)etween paragraphs, tliey talked and stopped 
their wav out of* the public-house and outsid(‘ its door. Facing 
the night, surprised by it, thev halted again. I’he moon arrested 
them. It was a white full moon, the most obese of planets, with 
Its little nKJUth open in the sad face. • 

“Just made for *in artist, I should say,’’ said Rogers, slapped 
across the face by the cold wind, but waim within in Ins linings. 
Yet as a villager he had an obscure feeling that for a London 
stranger to pai*it the place insulted it. His Iceling was primitive; 
he did not w'ant the magic of an alien eye upon his home. 

“It unit'd to be pretty, old boy,” said ^Ir Pocock. “Till some 
iDastard ran up those bloody villas " 

“I put them up ten \ears ago,” said Rogers dispassionately; 
and he meant that time justified and forgave all things. 

“Good God, old boy. Bloody ugly,’' fi/zed Mr Pocoek. 

They stared at the villas and grinned, almost sniggered, like 
boys iieeping through a fence at something shocking. It gave 
Rogers and Mr Pocock pleasure, they being human, to know 
the w'orst about each other. And as they gazed wnth tenderness 
upon the raped virgin, the sight started Pocoek’s niiinl on his own 
affairs and prompted him to the w'ords w hich w ere the final thing 
to bind Rogers to him. 

“i cfoii't min*d telling you, old boy, Tve been hurt,” Mr 
Pocock said. “I’ve had a jerk. I haven’t told a bloody soul so far, 
but I’ll tell you. Last ye ai I started living on my capital.'' 

Rogers turned his back on Mr Pocock and affected to look up 
the road for traffic. It w^as empty. All lights in the village houses 
were out. He felt a stirring of the bowels. His w'ife did not know, 
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he hardly let himself know — but he, too^ had passed the crest of 
his life, he, too, was beginning the first harassed footsteps downhill, 
crumbling away to pieces like a town in'' a fog, and no one, 
hitherto, to watch or share the process.! Rogers also had started 
‘ living on his capital. 

After this, day by day, they sought each other out like two 
dogs. First-of all thev were halting and suspicious. Rogers said, 
“Have you been painting, Mr Pocock?’' but this was not, he 
discovered, a welcome question'. Mr Pocock replied that he was 
sizing up the situation. Midday, Tvir Pocock could ahva\'s be found 
sizing things up at The Grapes or The Waggoner. He w as sizing 
up and settling in. And, anyw'ay, he hadn't been feeling too well 
lately. 

“Been having trouble with my foot," said !Mr Pocock defiantly 
at Rogers. 

“It's the w’C'ight you carry,'’ said Rogers. ‘T get it myself’ 

Mr Pocock, ciS one heavy drinker to another, appreciated the 
tact of that lie. 

“I keep clear of doctors, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. ‘'Ahvays 
have.” 

“They cut you down,'’ said Rogers, emptMiig his glass. 

“All wrong, old boy,” said Mr Pocock. “Want to kill you.” 

At night they met like lovers. They wx're religbius drinkers. 
Whisky w'as Mr Pocock's religion, beer was the laith of Rogers. 
An active faith ranges w'idely. After the public-houses of the 
^village there w'cre tw^o or three on the main road. The headlights 
of cars how'ling through the dark to the coast picked out two 
balloons in coats and trousers, bouncing and blow’ing dow'ii the 
road. Dramas halted them. 

“What's that, old boy?” 

“Rabbit.” 

“No, old l)oy, not a rabbit It w^as a fox. I know^ a fox.” 

“I reckon it w'as a stoat.'’ 

The point became intricate under the stars. 

“Bring Mr Pocock in to supper one evening,” Mrs Rogers 
said. She was a plump, practical w'oman, with hair set like a 
teacake. She was a one-time nurse, abnormally good-tempered, 
pleasantly unimaginative. She ate w'ell and enjoyed the anxiety 
of being the business management of an exhibit like her husband. 
Incapable herself of his deterioration, hers w’as the craving, 
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strong in the orderly and new, for its opposite, the romantic 
ruin. Rogers, like many men, and especially drinking men, who 
neglect their wives aild are slowly ruining their families, had an 
ideal picture of his family in his mind, a picture to which his 
fancy was always putting more delicate touches of reminiscence. 
For, like all the world beyond his hazy corpulence, his family 
became remote, a little farther away each day, like a memory or 
an old*master. 

“Bloody funny thing, old bo?,'’ Mr Pocock said. “When I 
paint a picture, I get a feeling I hav^e for a woman.” 

It was Rogers’s feeling about his own picture, of his family, 
that private masterpiece of his. Rogers wasn’t interested in any 
other pictures; Mr Pocock wasn’t interested in domestic life. 
And The Crown was placed strategically between their 
homes. 

About once every couple of months, Mr Pocotk hinted, he 
“broke out”. He always had. He alw'ays would. There w'as a large 
manufacturing town with a rivor, pleasure-boats and a Hippo- 
dr ;»me twenty miles aw’a\, w'here life, said Rogers, abounded. 
He and Mr Pocock put nose's in their buttonholes, cigars in 
their mouths ctud went. Rogers explained that he hadn’t seen 
quite so much life since he was married, but w'hcn he w'as a 
youngster . . . Oh dear. This stirred up memories in Mr Pocock. 
They arrived and, to make a start, wont to the station liuffet. 
After this the past was vivid. They wont to the Hippodrome for 
the second act of a play about divorce. The seats wore narrow 
and Mr Pocock said he couldn’t breathe. They left. Mr Pocock 
said* all this modern stulT w'as dirty. Nothing but sex. (What’s 
yours, old boy^) Dirt, like Epstein and Cezanne. 

The last train back was the 12.17. It brought the Hippodrome 
people. For a long time the station w'lth its hoardings and iron and 
glass facade seemed unattainable, but at last, after a l(')ng time 
on the kerb opposite, they rushed it. The train was c«rowded. 
Rogers had been sorry to leave the Hippodrome He smiled, 
wagging his head, thinking about it, then he began U) laugh and 
nudge his neighbours. They w’ere soon entertained by Rogers. 
It w'as like the old days. 

“I’ve been divorced to-day,” Rogers suddenly said, “and he’s 
my co-respondent.” Mr Pocock at once offered him a cigarette, 
Rogers refused. • 
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“Why do you refuse my cigarettes, old boy?” Mr Pocock asked 
abruptly. He was out for a quarrel. 

“Do you think I want your wife?” erxlaimed Mr Pocock 
angrily. Rogers laughed idiotically. 

“Because you’re a swine if you do/’ said Mr Pocock. 

But they didn’t fight They got out at their station, helped out 
by the passengers, and the guard, while the engine-driver watched 
from the cab. They passed Rogers's villas. 

“Damned awful, old boy,” sdd Mr Pocock. 

“Gome in,” said Rogers when they got to his house. 

A look of sobered terror came into Mr Pocock’s face. 

“Your wife in^” he said. 

“She’s in bed,” Rogers said. 

“Thank God,” said Mr Pocock. “I’m drunk.” 

“Come in,” said Rogers. 

“She’d hear my language,” said Mr Pocock. Rogers opened 
the door and led the way into the sitting-room. 

Mr Pocock sat down while Rogers went to the whisky-bottle. 

“It’s empty, old man,” Rogers said, looking blankly at Mr 
Pocock. 

“Thank God, old boy.” Mr Pocock stood appaUed, like a man 
who had never been m an inhabited house before He looked 
shocked. He saw with horror the cretonne-covered sofa, the 
photographs, the slim silver vases with maidenhair fern in them. 

“She’s taken the other one away and put this one here.” 

“Women,” said Mr Pocock. 

They stared at each other. 

“Come round to my place,'’ said Mr Pocock. 

Still talking, they went out, leaving the d(.>or open. A woman’s 
head appealed at the window. 

“Alfred’” the voice called. 

Rogers stopped and stared at Mr Pocock. Mi Pocock stared 
back Ilk'" a fierce dog at Rogers. 

•“Better answer, old boy,” said Mr Pocock, banging his stick 
on the ground. 

“Yes,” called Rogers. 

“Had a good time?” said the woman’s voice. They could not 
see her in the darkness, but Mr Pocock raised his hat. 

“Better go,’’ he whispered. 

He went off alone. Rogers followed him at last. Mr Pocock’s 
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house was the last of a row of labourers’ cottages, one room and 
the scullery downstairs and two little rooxns up. Now Rogers was 
shocked by what he ^aw. In the downstairs room was an old bit 
of carpet laid to the edgif of a cooking range, and the carpet was 
stained with grease. Tins and the remains pf a meal were on the 
table. Mr Pocock used only one of the rooms upstairs. They went 
up. Its boards were bare. There was a suitcase on the floor and 
there 's^'as an iron bed and a chair. The place smelled of mice and 
also of the smoking candle stuck on the mantelpiece. They sat 
down. 

“That’s what I ought to have done — got married,” said Mr 
Pocock. His face looked greenish in the candlelight. “Bloody 
lonely without a woman, old boy.” 

“There’s a woman,” Mr Pocock exclaimed violently. There 
were canvases stacked against the dirty wall He turned one round. 
He filled his glass. What Rogers saw' shocked huh. It w'as the 
picture of a thin, dark-haired w'oman sitting c)t/ a bed, naked. 
Not lascivious, not beautiful, not ( nticing, just naked, and seem- 
ing to say, “It don’t feel natural, I mean having nothing on.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear,’ was all Rogers could say. He w'ent hot. 
It was the painting of the bed that shocked him. Mr Pocock 
seemed to him a monster. 

Mr Pocock began to boast and Rogers hardly listened. There 
was a bottle of w'hisky Rogers’s eye kept going with astonishment 
to the picture. A danc(U', ]Mr Poco(k said. He knew' all the stage 
crow'd, he said. Gould have had her, he said Words and w'ords 
came out of Mr Pocock, gobbling and strutting like a blow'ii-out 
turkey in the room, words making an ever-softening roar m the 
set, cold silence of the cottage where no clock ticked 

Suddenly Rogers had a shock. It was daylight. He had been 
asleep on the floor and the sun was shining on h.m. He gaped. 
There w'as Mr Pocock on the bed. Still holding hr carjie, the rings 
shining on his podg\ fingers w hich had grey hair at the fsiuckles, 
Mr Pocock lay. He w'as snoring. His body heaved up and down 
in the Ickid suit, like a marquee w ith the wind loose in it. Remote 
in sleep with his picture near’ him, Mr Pocock looked sacred and 
innocent, in the bare room. 

The spring came w'lth its glassy winds, its air going warm and 
cold and the lengthening light becoming frail in the evenings. 
Rogers and Mr Pocock w^ere both ill. Rogeis received illness as 
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part of his burden; he was more aware of his wife and of his 
. children when he was, ill. But Mr Pocock was an aggressive 
invalid. He saw conspiracy. He was terrified and he blustered to 
' conceal this and made war on the doctor. He would not stay in 
bed. 

“Kimble thinks he's got me, old boy. Knocked off my beer and 
cut me do\.'n to two whiskies a day. It isn’t right’ It isn't human! 
He’s got to be fair.” 

When Rogers got up they mOt in the pub. 

“IVe had seven, old boy," Mr Pocock said “But if Kimble 
says anything to you about what I drink — it’s two. I’ve treated 
him fairly. I’ve been reasonable. That man wants to kill me. But 
not a word to him’ You’ve got to deal with these doc tors." 

First of all when he had come to the village 'Mi Pocock had a 
charwoman to clean and wash up for him, but he was hardly ever 
in his cottage and he ate at any time. He had got rid of the 
charw'oman arid looked after himself. He had brought his bed 
downstairs w'hen he w’as first ill because he had been frightened 
in the upstairs room. One night he felt tired and low. A bus-ride 
had upset him He w'cnt to bed early In the middle* of the night 
he woke up in black terroi He felt sick and he w'-is fainting, and 
he was sure he w'as in London. He reached foi his stick and 
knocked on the floor to make the w'oman come up to him, the 
woman whose portiait Rogers had seen and w^lio lived down- 
stairs. All the night sleeping and waking he dreamc'd he w^as 
knocking to make himself heard on the floor For the model, then 
for Mrs Rogers, then for his mother. 

In the morning he could hardly move. Then he remembered 
he W'as on the ground floor and had been knocking on the carpet 
which covered the flags, which covered the earth. He had been 
knocking on the hard crust of the earth. All he could do w^as to 
craw'l from his bed to the cupboard where the w'hisky-bottle was 
and then crawl back. But he called no one, he stiflened with 
anger if there w'cre any signs of anyone coming to the door. He 
was not going to be caught like this. He w'as not going to admit 
anything. He cursed the doctor. 

It W'as two days before Mr Pocock’s illness was discovered. 

“Mr Pocock’s ill,” Rogers’s wife brought the new's. She knew 
all the*"illnesses of the village. 

Rogers sat up, alert. He was at once frightened for himself. 
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He did not want to see Mr Pocock before the doctor had been. 
Rogers sat in his chair, unable to move. Jle wanted to do some- 
thing for Mr Pocock, i^but he was paralysed. He sat in a stupor of 
inertia and incompetente. He looked appealingly at his wife. 
She got a car and had Mr Pocock brought^ to the house. 

“It’s the bloody sugar, old boy,” murmured Mr Pocock with 
a regal weariness as three men carried him upstairs. 

Mrsl^ogers was glad when the ambulance came that, for once 
in his life, Mr Pocock had had a leal home with a woman to look 
after him. 

That was the last of him. 

A dealer came down to look at the pictures after the funeral, 
but lie would not take them. One or tu'o others came hoping for 
frames. But the twenty-odd canvases there had no frames on them. 
A brotlier came clowai to clear up Mr Pocock’s affairs. 

“We never corresponded,” said the brother Ol all things he 
W'as a clergyman. 

Two fair and tall young men in suede shoes and pullovers, 
so- alike they looked like a pair of tap-dancers, turned up at the 
same time They ivcte tap-danceis. 

“Terrible,” che\ said. They w’crc hooking at the pictures, but 
Rogers supposed they rcierred to the death, the poverty of the 
^'house — or pi'rhajis the clergyman. Rogers had been told by Mr 
Pocock that m rcw'arcl for his kindness he might have one of the 
pictures, but he did not know^ which to choose. The only picture 
he felt anything about was the picture of the nude. He detested 
it. 

“Women,” he thought, “that must have been Mr Pocock’s 
trouble IS (a drink Oh dear, not drink, women.” So when 
everyone had gone he t<‘ok the small pictuie, wrapped it in 
newspaper and put it m a shed in his garden. That picture, and a 
corksciew which he stufled m his pocket, because a corkscrew 
was useful He took the picture because, without knowaag it, he 
felt it symbolized the incomprehensibility of the existence of other 
people. The corkscrew' was the man he knew', the picture the man 
he did iKjt know' at all. He thought that one day he had better 
destroy the picture — m case a bad impression of his friend was 
formed. 

And so, slipping out of the funeral, keeping m the background 
afterwards, staying in his own house, Rogeis eluded the memory 
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of Mr Pocock. Rogers was forgetting everything as he grew larger. 
He forgot yesterday, la.st week, last yeltr — he dreamed through 
time like an idle whale, with its mouth opeM, letting what would 
come into it. He contemplated through a haze his own work of 
art — his family. He watched his wife's second chin when she 
gave her practical laugh. His two girls swam up to him like fish. 
They were an extra pair of eyes and ears for him. They saw things 
quickly. They laughed at things long before he heard them. 
On Saturdays he took them to* the cinema. Every Saturday. A 
year passed, and then two years. He never said now, '‘We had 
Mr Pocock, the painter, here.” He had learned his lesson. 

And then came the most extraordinary fortnight of Rogers’s 
life. He w'as wath his daughters in the cinema. They w'cre w'atching 
a gangster film. A film four years old they 'only got the old 
films in these country towais. Twt> men w'crc going quietly up the 
stairs of an hotel and then along a coiridor. It was at night. They 
were making for the room w'hcre a Mexican, behind closed doors, 
was coyering a girl with a gun. But they were not sure of the 
room They lu‘sitated at doors It w'as trying for Rogers, because 
his mind was still m the pillared lounge below', reminded by it 
that he w’as liying on his capital. How^ had the Mexican got the 
girl m the room^ Then the twT> men stopped. One said "O.K.,” 
and they pushed open a door marked 13 and switched on the^ 
light. Rogers's daughters jumped m their scats and a shout of 
laughter came from the audience. A large, round-faced man with 
a huge stomach was lying on a bed in check suit and knicker- 
bockers, asleep and snoring, wath a bottle, rolled on its side, near 

by. 

“Mr Pocock’" the girls shouted. 

It was. Rogers’s heart w'ent small in his chest and seemed to 
shoot like a stone m his throat. The gangsters rolled their eyes 
ironically. T^he audience laughed. One of the gangsters picked up 
the bottle and made to prod Mr Pocock with it. The audience 
sent up blast after blast of laughter, especially shrill laughter 
went up first frcjm the children m front. 'Phe other gang;ster 
touched his friend's arm, raised his eyes to the ceiling and said, 
“R.I.P.” Waye after w'aye of laughter p.issed by as the snores 
stopped and then began again like a cai toiling and missing up 
hill. ' 

“It's Mr_Pocock, Mr Pocoik, Dad," Rogeis's daughters cried, 
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jumping on their seats. And the laughter went on. For the achieve- 
ment of Mr Pocock wasjthat he did nothing, nothing at all. He 
just lay and snored, t)ie human balloon. 

Rogers couldn't bclievb it. 

It became urgent for him after this to decide the matter. Films 
in the town moved down the road, ten or twenty miles, to the 
next place in the week. Four times he followed that film in a 
fortnight. Four times he saw that scene. It was unmistakably 
Pocock. And each place the aucflence roared until one night at 
the Hippodrome, where it was the big picture, he heard a packed 
house shout out with entliusiasm at Pocock's sublime unconscious- 
ness. He had three minutes of the film, but those three minutes 
brought the house down. 

It terrified Rogers. Pocock was lying exactly as Rogers had 
seen liim that morning after the binge when he had woken up 
in Pocock's cottage. He dreaded that the eyes would open, the 
voice speak. And then, after the sixth time of seeing the film, as 
he walked home down the village street he longed to meet that 
prv,posteroiis figure, to slap him on the back and tell him. He 
longed for him to wake up on the screen and hear that helpless 
applause, to se^ those wide-open laughing mouths. He kept it 
quiet, thought Rogers And the drow'uing soul saw no irony in 
it all; but rather felt that life w’as incomprehensible no more. 
Something had been settled 

When he took the picture from his garden shed and burned it 
on the rubbish lieap soon after, Rogers heard in the husky roar 
of the flame the sound of a soul set free, all stain removed. 



A Spring Morhii}g 


after many days of rain came a cleansed and miraculous 
axmorning when the larks w’ent up straight from the dykes, 
lifting the sky higher with every leap. They stayed there sf.ngmg; 
while above them the planes of* the aviators droned like metallic 
bees and the air thrilled m a fine brec/e from the sea People 
walking in the village dipped their bodies in the sunlight and 
raised their faces to the perfectly blue sky w'lth pleasure for the 
first spring sun was shining. 

A girl was w'histling loudly at the door of a vhop. She whistled 
through a gap betw'een two prominent front teeth She w'as a 
thin girl, ill-fiburished, with blue eyes too close together and fair 
hair chopped ijhort and brushed olT her bony face. Over her 
body was a long pink evening-dress and on her feet w\is a frayed 
pair of evening-shoes which slopped about as she pretended to 
waltz to her w’histlcs. 

One side of the village street w'as in the sun a^id the other in 
shadow'. It w'as a quiet place, yet sounds came from it, sounds by 
which w'ere measured its great quietness. Here a window squealed 
open, 'here a carpet was beaten, here the double tap of a boatman’s 
hammer, the step of a man m the street, the sudden lattle of a 
car, the throb of the hourly bus, or even the sound of the girl 
whistling — all these sounds came singly, exeeptionally, measuring 
off the silence of the village and the people possessed by the' first 
sun of the year. 

Soon a youth wearing a dirty pair of canvas shoes came shuft- 
ling up the street with a puppy tearing at his shoe-laces. The girl, 
who was alone in the shop, stopped w'histling w'hen she saw this 
fat, pale youth wath his thick unbrushed hair and his pimpled 
skin. He w'as wearing oil-stamed trousers and jersey and he 
slouched along w'ith his hands in his pockets. His eyes w^erc so 
pale that they scarcely show'ed in his freckled unshaven face. 

“Minding the shop^” he called. 

He grinned as he nodded to the door, showing his v^ery yellow 

teeth. 

“Take care that don’t run away,” he said. He gave her a look 
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up and down from the points of her half-formed breasts to her 
feet, and then with a spij moved on, ignoring her; but when he 
had got ten yards awt^^ he stopped dead to stare at an aeroplane 
in the sky. ' 

The girl recovered and stiffened. 

“Eh!” she screeched. “Tom take care or you might get a job of 
work.” ' 

“Nothing doing,” he said, speaking up at the aeroplane. When 
he turned he caught the scornfi!?lness in her look and slowly, 
smiling, threatening, he came back towards her He came nearer 
and nearer, and when he was so close that she could smell the 
breakfast tea in his warm breath on her cheeks he took one hot 
fat freckled hand out of his pocket and leaned his arm on the door- 
post above her head. Then he looked over her shoulder impertin- 
ently into the shop. She was alarmed because he was nearly 
touching her. 

“You can’t come in,” she said. 

“Who said so?” 

ITrou can’t come m.” 

She barred the way, but he was smiling and not even looking 
at her. 

“How much IS that bit of firewood?” he asked, pointing to a 
chair in the shop. 

“I shan’t tell you.” 

He took no notice, with his shadow on her, staring over her 
shoulder into the shop and giving a nod to each thing there, the 
china, the glass, the mirrors, the desks, mockingly. 

“Don’t want iiotluiig,” he said at last. 

His face was nearly touching hers; slowly he took down his arm 
from the door-post and, for a moment, his hand hovered as if to 
touch her. Then it dropped and he whistled up his aog, and with- 
out moving a step away from the girl he bent down w 'th his back 
to her. The dog was a small black-and-grey spaniel and he rolled 
the creature o\er and over, tickling its mottled belly, running his 
fingev’s into its mouth and making it snap and slobber and bark. 

“Here,” she said. “Get out of the light.” 

He went on rolling the puppy over and over and took no notice 
of her. At last he yaw ned and got up, still w ith his back to her. 

“Coming out?” he said without interest. 

“No,” she said at once, with satisfaction. 
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It was a slow morning, slow with the sun, slow the tide opening 
its fan of water in the qreek, slow the h()urs and slow the breeze. 
When the church clock struck, the greenc bus came down and 
was backed round at the bottom of tlie road by the sea. The 
driver got off and walked round to the sunny side of the bus in 
pursuit of the conductor. They followed each other round like 
two dogs. • 

The girl gazed at them. They were men in uniform, ivorking 
to time. The driver, who was ‘always looking at his watch, said 
the word and the conductor gave the engine a turn, the bell 
struck and off they went, sticking up their thumbs as they passed 
their fiiends. '‘Thumbs up,” they called to the postman, the 
policeman, the passing bus drivers on their route, and the sun- 
light si/zlcd on the radiator caps. “Thumbs up,” they repeated. 

The girl gazed where the men had been, and where they had 
been the youth was standing. His dusty shoulders were in a lump 
and, although' she tried, she could not stop looking at him. She 
looked at the way he planted his legs, at the set of his buttocks, at 
his neck, the bow of his calves, at the back, broad, dusty, indolent, 
and the hang of his heavy arms. 

“Afraid to come in^” she taunted. 

He looked round at once, but she was not there, because she 
dodged back c^uietly to hide in the shop. He kicked the dog away 
from him and went to the door. 

“Gcrout'” he said to the dog. 

The moment he went m he hesitated because he was awed by 
the valuable things in the shop and because he did not know who 
might come out of the inner door, but in the half darkness her 
pink dress was brilliant and he could not resist her stiff, glittering 
cunning. All he could do was to laugh and take her wrist. She 
tried to pull herself away. 

“Leave me be.” 

“Leave you be!” 

“There’s someone coming.” 

“No there ain’t.” 

“You're not to. I shall call out. . . .” 

Now he got hold of both waasts. His mouth w'as open. She was 
angry and helpless, her fingers ciooked, trying to scratch at his 
face. He laughed at her with w’hat breath he had. 

“Huh' Tiuh' Skinny,” he laughed. 
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He did not know what he wanted to do and she did not know’ 
what she did not want Ijim to do. They just stood fighting. 1 

At last, with a push, ne sat her into a* chair and dropped her 
wrists. The moment he^did so she flew at him like a cat and 
smacked him on the face. 

“Here, hold on!” he said. And after a pAuse: “What’s the big 
idea?” ‘ 

“Yoti dirty beast,” she said 

“I never touched you,” he said. 

“Chance is a fine thing, isn’t it?” she taunted. 

Her lips quivered until she grinned as he stared back at her 
staring, narrow, ( ombativc, hungry face. I’hen he made a leap 
at her. He had his arm round her waist and his firigers on the 
hollow' of her spine at once. She w'as diaggcd and rubbed in 
confusion against him. He kissed her remghly on the lips and 
would not release her, though she pushed with her •knees and her 
hands against him. There was the smell of tobaccf) from his 
mouth and the smell of oil on his clothes. Then suddenly he 
^^jieased her and stood w’ithout anything to say. He laughed. 
His eyes w'ere spaiklinj?. Her lips were wet, her face w'as marked 
red and startled, and hei child's eyes, w'hic li had the cunning-old- 
w'oman-look of a child, weie now' the melting blue, hazy eyes of a 
young woman. She propped her heels on the step and made 
herself tall so that she could look at him proudly. But her heart 
W'as striking against her chest, and her aching lips w'erc bruised 
with kissing 

When he had gone aw ay up the street to sit on the kerb with 
his flippy once more, she could still feel the fading mark of his 
lips. She crinkled her eyes m the sunlight, sw'aymg and dipping 
her arms m the white w'aimth. In the sky droned the men from 
the aerodrome. Their planes slid down the fiee of the sky, 
making scars of pale exhaust. They roared up again, tw'irled 
slow'ly (jvei and w hined down m long dives w'hich scribbled their 
flight over the sky, until they set olTonce more in then formations 
and thdir roar r\ined dow'n upon other country. 

She W'as driven straight cKit of the shop tow'ards him and he 
stood up waiting for her to come and be near to him. But a gate 
clicked and another girl, a dark and placid one, came out of a 
garden, and the tw'o girls ran to each other with shouts. Th-ey put 
their hands on each other’s shoulders and whispered, bending 
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together and laughing over their shoulders at him. He stepped 
across to them. They gave screams and i^n for the shop. There in 
the doorway they laughed and then disappeared laughing into 
the shop, laughing and laughing. Twioe they came to the door 
and laughed, and then screaming ran to laugh inside. She stood 
and laughed in the face of the dark girl and the dark girl laughed 
in her face too. 

“Whoop!” shrieked the girl, driving the dark one befiore her 
and bringing a pail of water oubof the shop. A chair was brought 
out too and she climbed on to it to clean the w'indow', watching 
her reflection dance from one small pane to the next as she worked. 
When she reached for the higher panes she hoped her dress w^as 
not caught up because she could see him in the glass still lounging 
there. 

“You do hang around,” she baw'led at his reflectirai. He let all 
that die aw ay. 

“Why don't you go for a soldier?” she yelled. Dragging his 
feet he came slouching across to her, grinning, kicking the puppy, 
spitting. 

“Eh.^” she screamed. vShe picked up tlu* pail and lugged it to 
the gutter. Then she lifted it. ‘‘Wake up,” she cried suddi'iily and 
emptied the whole pailful over him. 

A w'hite flash of w'ater, a shout, a flop as thi‘ w'ater lidl, the 
roar fiom him and the yelp of the puppy scampeiing out of the 
mess. She stared. She dropped the pail. She went white. Slie gave 
a choking laugh and then she b<dtcd. Into the shop she rushed, 
slamming and locking the door. The soaked \()uth luslicd after 
her, but she w^as safe, white, staitlcd, putting her tongue out at 
him. He flew’ at the door and rattled its handle. Water w'as 
running off his face, dripping from his nose. 

“You w'ait,” he shouted. “You wait.” 

Then the green bus came down and the tw’elve o'clock whistle 
blew. Sl:ue saw him go off. Very hot, her heart beating loudly, she 
waltzed in the room with stupefied gaiety and whistled through 
her big teeth. 



Tfi^ Two Brothers 


T he two brothers went to Ballady to looC at the house. It was 
ruini^us but clieap, there were miles of boi^ and mountain 
alive wfth birds, there was the sea and not a s(ml living within two 
miles of it As had ahvays happentd in their childhood and as had 
repeatedly happened since the war w'hcn “the Yank” had re- 
turned to the Old C^iuntry to look after his sick brother, ‘‘the 
Yank,” wath his voracious health, had his w^ay. 

“Sure it’s ideal,” yelled the Yank. 

The time w’as the spring. 

“We’ll take it for six months,” he exclaimed. 

“And after that^” asked C^iarhe, waitching him tike a w^oman 
for plans and motives he had not got • 

“Och, we’ll sec. We’ll see. Sure what’s the use of w^orrymg 
r^oout the future^” said the Yank. 

He knew’ and Oharh^ knew’ the question hung over them, the 
future watching them like an eagle on a rock, w’aiting to shadow 
them with its wing. In six months he would be left alone. He 
knew’ how’ the Yank, his brothei, dealt with time. Out came his 
gun and he took a pot-shot at it, went after it, destro\ed It and 
then laughed at his ow’n skill and fcu'got. 

In the skv and land at Ikillady there was the rugged w’lldncss 
offarew’cll. This was the end of the land, prostrating itself m rags 
befol'c lh<‘ Atlantic, dlie wind stripped the soil so that there w’as 
no full-grow'ii tree upon it, and rocks stood out like gravestones in 
the bigoted little fields A few’ black cattle gra/ccl, a few’ fields of 
oats were grow’ii, the rest w’as mountain and the wide empty pans 
of bog broken into eyes of wati'r. The house lay m a l^llow’ out of 
sight of the sea, w’hich w’as only hall a mile aw’ay It was a grey, 
rambling place of two storeys with outhouses and stables all going 
to piccciT. It W’as 8amp, leaky and neglected and barely furnished. 
There w’crc fuchsia bushes ^row’ing right up to the windows, 
beating against them and blinding them in the gales, pressed 
close as people m the night. The garden was feet deep m grasses, 
the gravel drive had become tw’o grass ruts, and for a gate There 
was an iron hurdle propped against a gap m the stone^wall. From 
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the hill above Ballady Charlie and Micky had made out its slate 
roof silvery in the light, the ribs of the robfless stable like a shining 
skeleton. I ^ 

“The way it is,” the Yank explained w^rien he went in to Ballady 
alone for a drink now and then. “The prior bloody brother he’s 
after having a breakdown.'” The Yank was a wild, tall, lean, 
muscular fellow, straight and springy as a whip, with 'eyes like 
dark pools, wath bald bnnvs, lips loose and thin, and large ears 
protruding from his bony skull»^His black hair stood up straight 
and w'as cropped close like a con\ict\, so that the skin could be 
seen through it, his nose was stiaight and his lace w'as leddcncd 
by the wind. He went about with a cigarette in the' corner of lips 
askew' in a conquering grin, and earned a gun all day A breezy, 
sporting chap. He wandered up and down the bog and the fields 
or lay in the dunes waiting, thcai, bang wcait his gun, the sea- 
birds screamc''d over the sand and up he got liom his knees to pick 
up a rabbit or a bird. The sun burned him, the w'lncl cut him, the 
squalls pitted him like shot He had no secrets liom anyone. 
Fifteen years of Canada, he told them, four years of war, and now 
for a good time w’hile his money lastc'd llien, hc‘ said publicly to 
all, he would go back. All he wanted now' w'as^,a bit of rough 
country, a couple of drinks and a gun, and he had got them. It 
was w'hat he had always w'anted He w'as out for the time of his 
life. 

How' difTerent Charlie was, slight and wiry, iu“r\ous and private 
as a silvery fish. His hair was fair, almost white, and his eves were 
a keen dark blue in the pupils and a lairer blue w as ringed round 
them His features were sharp and he kc*pt his bps togethei and his 
head down as he w'alked, glancing nervously about him. He 
looked like a man w'alking m his thoughts. II, whcMi he returned 
from the sea, he saw' someone m his path, he dodged away and 
made a long detour back to the' house' If taken by sui prise and 
obligc'd <to talk to a stranger, he edged aw'ay murmuring some- 
thing. His volte was cpuc*t, his look shrill, pleading and shy. He 
was absorbed in the most private of all pieties, the piety of fear to 
which his imagination devoted a ric!h and vivid ritual. 

He did not Ijadger his brother wath spec*ch He followed him 
about the* house, standing near him, asking w'lth his eyes for the 
virtue'of his bi other’s strength, courage, c ompany and protection. 
He asked i\o more than his physical presence and to watch. In 
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tKe mornings at first, after they had established themselves in the 
house, there was always Ihis situation: Mjcky restless, burning to 
be out with his gun, ajidlCharlic’s eyes silently asking him not to 
go. Micky bursting to b'e free, Charlie worrying to hold him. 
Sometimes Micky would be melted by an unguarded glance at 
his brother. For a moment he would forget his own strength and 
find himself moved by an awed tenderness for this clever man 
who hafl passed examinations, stayed in the Old Country, worked 
his way up in a bank and then,® when the guns had started to 
popple, and “the troubles” began, had collapsed 

Micky was kind and humoured him. They would sit for hours 
together m the house, with the spring growing in the w’orld 
outside, w’hih' Charlie cajoled him wath memories of tlieir boyhood 
together, or lisUaied to Micky’s naive and boasting tales of travel. 
In those hours C'harlu* forgot the awful years, or he w'ould have 
the illusion of forgetting For the tw'o surrounded th?rmselves with 
walls of talk, and Charlie, eiouching round the litflc camp-fire of 
his heart, used everv means to keep the talk going, to preserve 
Uiis picture of life standing as still as a dreamy ship in haven and 
himself again a child. 

But soon the* sun w'ould strike' through the wandow^ and the 
fairness of the* skv would make Muky restless. He w^ould lead his 
brother, by a piet(‘xt, into the garden and slyly get him to work 
there, planting lettuce's or digging, and w^lien he had got Ihm to 
w^o^'k h(' w'oulcl slip awaiy, pick up his gun and be off to the 
dunes 

Shoitly after moving into the house, Micky went into Dill, got 
drunk as w'as his habit, and retuined wath a dog, a voung black 
retiievei, very strong, alicctionate and lively. He did not know 
why he had bought it and could hardly remember w'hat he had 
paid for it. But w’hen he got home he said on the impulse to 
Charlie • 

“Here, Charlie boy. Fve bought you a dog. One of th« priest’s 
pups ” ^ ^ 

C^iarhe smiled shghtlv and looked in wonder. 

'‘There \’are, man,” Miclcy cried. “Your dog.” 

“Hup* Go to your master,” said Micky, giving the dog a push, 
and sent it over to CUiarlie, who still incredulously gazed. 

“Now' that’s kind of you,” he murmuied, flushing slightly. He 
was speechless wath pleasure. Micky, wdio had given#the animal 
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to his brother on the spur of the moment, was now delighted with 
himself, sunned in his generosity. 

“Sure, now ye’ve got yer dog,” Miccy^kept saying, “ye’ll be 
all right. Ye’ll be all right now ye’ve got the dog.” 

Charlie gazed at Alicky and the animal, and slyly he smiled to 
himself; Micky had done this because he had a bad conscience. 
But Charli/* put these thoughts aside. 

Both brothers devoted themselves to the retriever, Micky going 
out and shooting rabbits for il^, and Charlie cooking them and 
taking out llie bones But when Micky got up and took his gun 
and the retriever jumped up to go out with him, Charlie would 
whistle the dog back and sa\ 

“Here’ vSta\ here Lie down YeVe going out with me in a 
minute.” 

It was his dog. 

At last Cnifii'lie went out and the watchful creature leaped out 
with him. CluVrlic drew- courage from it as it loped along before 
him, snifling at walls and standing stiff with ears cocked to see 
the sudden ris(‘ of a liird. Charlie talked to it in a low' running 
murmur hardlv made of woids but casiffg to the mind. When it 
stopped, h(‘ w'ould pass his clever hands over its vidvetv nose and 
glossy head, feeling the strange life ripple under the hair and 
obtaining a curious strength from the tumult. Then he w'ould 
press 'on and w histle the creatine alter him and make across the 
fields to the long finger-bcinc of rock that ran dow'n to the sea; 
but as the retriever ran it j)aus("d often, as Charlie began to note 
with bewilderiiKMit and th(Mi with dread, to listen for Micky’s 
voice or the sound ol his gun. 

When he saw' this, Charlie redoubled his efforts to wan the w'hole 
allegiaiK e of the dog. Power w'as renewing itself in him. And so 
he taught the dog a trick. He called it over the rocks, slipping and 
yelping, to the sea’s edge. Here the sand w'as w'hite, and as the 
worlds of clouds bow led over the sk) to the mountains w here the 
light brimmed like golden bees, the sea w'ould change into deep 
jade halls, purple w here the w'eeds lay and royal blue under the 
sparkling sun, and the air was sinc^wy and strong. Charlie took 
off his clothes and, shivering at the sight of his ow'n thin pale body, 
his loose cpieasv stomach and the fair sickly hairs now^ picking up 
gold'iTom the light, and w'lth a desire to cleanse himself of sickness 
and fear, \ow'crecl himself cautiously into the green water, and 
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wading out with beating heart called to the dog. It stood up 
whining and barking for a while, running up and down the rock, 
and at last plunged in ijursuit. Then the man caught hold of its 
tail and let himself Dc lowed out to sea, and for minutes they 
would travel out and out until, at a word, the dog returned, 
snorting, heart piunping, shoulders working and eyes gazing 
upwards and the green water swilling off its back jintil it had 
pulled^Charlie back into his depth 

Then Oharlie would sit drvifig himself and listening to the 
scream of the birds while the black retriever yelped and shivered 
at his side. And if Mickv were late for his meal when he returned, 
through drinking w'lth tlu* schoolmaster or going aw'ay for a day 
to the ra('(*s, Clharlie wxmld say nothing He w'ould build up a big 
turf fire in the emptv room and wMit wath the dog at his side, 
murmuring to it. 

But it took CHiarlie hours to make up his mintl to these ex- 
peditions, and as time w’cnt on they became irrcgiflar There were 
days when the «ibseiKcs ol his brother left him alone with his fears, 
an6 on tlu^se d.us he w'ould helplessly see the dog run after Micky 
and go off with him Jfoon it wamld hardly obey Charlie’s call. 

“You’re lakwig the dog from me,” Charlie complained. 

“vSure if \e’d go out tie' dog’d follow^ you,” said Micky. 
“Dammit, what’s the us(‘ ofstaNing inside^ I don’t w'ant the dog, 
but the poor bloody creatine m'eds a run an’t follow's rAe. It’s 
only natural.” 

Natural. That’s it, Cliaihe rellected From him that hath 
not shall be taken even that w’hich he hath. But he cried out 
sha!’plv 

“Sure you haye it trained aw'ay from me.” 

Then they ciuarrelled, and Mu kv, thinking his head was getting 
too hot for his tongue, went out to the dunes anci stood in the 
wind staring at the sea \Vh\ w\is he tied to this wei^c and fretful 
man^ For three years since the end of the war he had looked after 
Chailie, getting him out of hospital and into a nursing-home, 
then to*lious('s m the country, sacrificing a lot of his envn desire 
to have a gtiod time before* he returned to Canada, m order to 
get his brother back to health. Micky’s money would not last for 
ever; soon he w'ould have to go, and then what would 
happen^ 

But when he leturned wath cool r head, the probl^ carelessly 
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thrown off, he was kind to his brother. They sat in eased silence 
before the fire, the dog dreaming at tliir feet, and to Charlie 
there returned the calm of the world. Hislealousies, his suspicions, 
his reproaches, all the spies sent out by lift reconnoitring fears, 
were called in, and with Micky he was at peace and no shadow of 
the future was on hini. 

Yet as the montlis climbed higher out of July into Au.i^ust and 
swung there awhile, encdiantcd by their ow'ii halcyon w'^'ather, 
before declining into the c ooler dltys, the question had to lx* faced. 
Micky knew' and Charlie kiuwv, but each wished the other to 
speak. 

It W'as Micky who, without w'arning, became impatient and 
spoke out. 

“Lookiit here, C'harlie,” he said one eveniKg as he washed 
blood ofl' his hands m the kitchen — he had been skinning and 
cleaning a (oilple of labl^its — ''are you coming back to Canada 
with me in Seplemlier^” 

“To Cuinada is it^” said the brother, putting his thin fingers on 
the table and speaking m a gasping whisper. He stood incredulous. 
Yet he had expected this. * 

“And leave me here alone*" •• 

“Not at all," said Micky. 'T said 'You’re coming wath me.’ 
You heard me. Will \e come with me to Canada'^" 

Chatlie drew' m his lips and his e\es wen' iTstless with agony. 

“Sure, Micky, \e know I can’t do that," he said. 

“But what’s to stop ve'^ Ye’re all right Ye’ie w'c‘11. Ye’ve got 
your bit of pension and ye’ll lie as comfortable as in \onr owai 
home. Get out of this damn ccumtrv, that’s w'hat \(‘ want S\ire 
’tis no good at all except for old people and children,” cried 
Micky. 

But C^iarhe was looking out of the window' towards the moun- 
tains. To go put into the w'orld, to sit in trams w'lth mcai, to sleep 
in houses, .with them, to stand bewildered, elbow'ed and shouldered 
by men m a ncav country* Oi, as the alternative, to stay alone 
without Mick\, left to his memories. 

“You’ll not leave me, Micky boy^^’ he stammered m panic. 

Micky was bewildered by the high febrile voice, the thin body 
shivering like a featherless bird. Them Charlie changed. He 
huncaTed his shoulders, narrowing himself and cow'ermg round 
his heart, ln\rdening himself against the world, and his eyes shot 
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out suspicions, jealousies, reproaches, the weapons of a sharp 
mind. 

^“’Tis the schoolmastjT has been putting you against me,” he 
said, ' ' 

Micky ridiculed the idea. 

“Yc knew as well as I did, dammit, when we took the place, 
that Fcl be going now,” he said. Yes, this was tiue,^ Charlie had 
knowia it. 

Micky took the matter to his Aaeiid the schoolmaster He was a 
stout, hard-drinking old man with a shock of curly grey hair. 
His manner was theatrical and abrupt 

”’Tis the poor bloody brother,” Micky said. “What am I to do 
with him at alP” 

“Ye’ve no move money,” said the schoolmaster. 

“Ye've been with him for years,” he went on. He paused again. 
“Ye can’t live on him.” • 

“And he must live with you.” • 

He glowered at Micky and then his fierce look died away. 
“Sure there’s nothing you can do. Nothing at all,” said the 
'Schoolmaster. • 

Micky lilled.thi'ir glasses again. 

He continued his life. The suinmcT glided down like a beautiful 
bird scooping the* light The peasants stood in their long shadows 
in the fields and lisheimen left their boats for the harvest. 'Micky 
was sad to be leaving this beautiful isolation 

But he had to return to the cpirstion. He and Charlie began to 
argue it continually day and night. Sometimes Charlie was almost 
accfiiiescent, ])ut at l.ist always retired wathin himself. Since he 
could not sit in the safety of the old talk, his cleverness found what 
comfort it could lor him m the new'. Soon it wvis clear to Micky 
that Charlie' encouraged the discussion, cunnmglv playeci wath it, 
tortured him w ith vacillations, cunningly played on Ins C( mscience. 
But to Charlie it seemed that he wvis struggling to vnake his 
brother aw'are of him fully, deep in the piety of his fear he saw in 
Mkky cf man wHo had never w'orshipped at its icy altars He must 
be made to know So the struggle w'avored until one night it 
came out loucllv into the open. 

“God Almighty,” cried out A'licky as they sat in the lamplight. 
“If you’d been m France you’d have had something to cry aiTOut. 
That’s what’s WTong with this bloody country. AJJ a pack of 
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damn cowards, and ye can see it in their faces when they stare at 
you like a lot of bleating sheep.” 

“Oh, is that it?” said Charlie, gripping the arms of his chair. 
“Is that what you’re thinking all these yea{s? You’re saying Fm 
afraid, is it? You’re saying Fm a coward Is that what you were 
thinking when you came home like a red lord out of hell in your 
uniform, pretending to be glad to see me and the hoMie? But 
thinking in your own heart Fm a coward not to lie in the ‘British 
Army. Oh, is that it^” ** 

His voice was cpiiet, high and monotonous in calculated 
contrast to Micky’s shouting angei But his body shook. A wound 
had been opened. He was a cowaid He ivas afraid. He was terri- 
fied. But his clever mind quickly closed the wound. He was a 
man of peace He desired to kill no cuie He \\f)i.shipped th(' great 
peace of God. This was w’hy he had avoided lactions, agu‘ed wath 
all sides, kept V)ut of politics and withdrawal closer and c loser into 
himself. At tinU'S it had seiaiied to him that the only place left in 
the world for the peace of Cod was in his ow n small lu'art. 

And what had Micky donc^ In the middle of the wair he had 
come home, the Destroyer In five nim‘utes h\ a lew' reckless 
words in the drink shop and streets of the tow'ii he, had ruined the 
equilibrium Charlie had tended for years and had at last attained. 
In five minutes Charlie had become committed He was no 
longei*'“^Ir Lough the manager,” a man ol peai e. No, he w'as the 
brother of “that bloody pro-British Yank.” Men w'crc boycotted 
for having brothers m the British Army, they were threatened, 
they were even shot. In an hour a village as innocent-looking as 
a green-and-w'hitc place m a postcard had become a placL- of 
windows hollow'-eyed w'lth evil vigils. Within a month he had 
received the first note threatening his life. 

“’Twas yourself,” said Charlie — disco\ering at last his enemy. 
“’Tw^as your^self, Micky, that brought all this upon me. Would I be 
sick and .destroyed if you hadn’t come back?” 

“Gripes,” said Micky, heaung the argument for the first time 
and pained by this madness m his bi other. “Cripes, rrtan, .an’ 
what w as the rest of ye up to? Servm'g God Almighty like a lot of 
choir boys, shooting up some poor lonely policeman from a hedge 
and driving old w'omen out of their homes.” 

“Stop it,” shouted Charlie as the memories broke upon him, 
and he put Jiis fingers to his eais. 
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, Micky threw his cigarette into the lire and took his brother by ' 
the shoulder in compassion. He was sorry for having spoken so; 
but Charlie ignored hinr|. He spoke, armouring himself. 

“So it’s a coward am, is it!” he said. “Well, I stayed when 
they threatened me and I’ll stay again You’re thinking I’m a 
coward.” He was resolute. But behind the shrubs brushing against 
the winciow, in the spaces between the cool September’ stars, were 
the feafs. 

There was nothing else for it. Cfliarlie watched Micky preparing 
to go, indilTerent and resigned, feeding his courage on this new 
picture of his brother. He turned to it as to a secret revelation. 
Micky was no longer his brother. He was the Destniyer, the 
Prince of this World, the man of darkness Micky, surprised that 
his good mtentioiis were foiled, gave notice to the landlord, to 
force Charlie. Charlie renewed the agreement. He sj:)oke little; he 
took no notice of the dog, which had now completeh deserted 
him. When Micky had gone it would be Ins. Charlie kicked it 
once or twice as if to remind it. He gave up swimming in the sea. 

w’as staying hen*. He had all the years of his life to swim in the 

ka. 

Mickv ( ount(#red tins bv open iK^glect of his bi other He entered 
upon a lif(* of walder enjounent. He gave every act the cpiality of 
a reckl(‘ss farewell He was out all clay and half the night. In 
Ballady he drank the schoolmaster weeping under the table and 
came staggering home, roaring like an opera, and was up at 
dawm, no w'orse for it, after the duck. 

“This IS a rotten old w\ill,” Micky said in the garden one day, 
and*started pushing the stones C)frthe top of it. A sign it w^as his 
wall no longer He chopped a chair up for firewood He ceased to 
make his bed. He took a ch »/en empty whisk\-jiottles and, standing 
them at the end of the kitchen garden, used them as shooting 
targets. He shot three ralibits and thixwv two of thijm into the 
sea. He burned some old clothes, tore up his letters and gave 
away a haversack to the fisherman and a second gun to the school- 
master. A careless enjoyment of destruction seized him Charlie 
watched it, saying nothing The Destio>er. 

One evening as the yellow' sun flared in the pools left by the 
tide on the sand, Micky came upon Charlie. 

“Not a damn thing,” Micky said, tapping his gun. 

But as they stood there, some gulls w Inch had been^ying over 
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Ae rocks came inland ancPone fine fellow flew out and circled 
over their heads, its taut wings deep Blue in the shadow as it 
swung round. Micky suddenly raised his gun and fired and, before 
the echoes had broken in the rocks, thcKv/ngs collapsed and the 
bird dropped warm and dead. 

“God Almighty, man,” cried Charlie, turning awav with 
nausea, “is .nothing sacred to \e?'’ .■» 

“It’s no damned good,” grinned Micky, picking up the bird by 
the wing, which scpieaked open'like a fan “Let th(‘ fisli have it.” 
And he flung it into the sea. This was what he thought of 
wings. 

Then, with a week to go, without thinking he struck a bad 
blow'. He went off to Dill to sav good-bye to tlu' lioys, and the 
retriever follow'cd him although Charlie called dt back. The races 
were on’ at Dill, but Micky spent most of the time in the pubs 
telling cverv<fne he was going back to Canada. A man hearing 
this said he’d Vhangc dogs with him. His dog, he said, w'as a 
spaniel He hadn’t it wath him but he’d biing it dowai next fair. 
Micky was enthusiastic. 

“I know ye wall,” said Micky. “Sure y‘e’ll bring it.” 

“Ah, w'cll now',” said the man. “I w'lll bring U” 

“’Tis a groat country the w'(‘st,” said Mickv. “Will ye have 
another?” 

“I tvill,” said the man, and as he drank “In the three countries 
there is not a place like this ” 

Micky returned the next clay wathout the clog. 

“Where’s the dog^” said Charlie suspiciously. 

“Och sure,” began Micky evasiveh, reahzang for the first Vime 
what he had done. “D’vou see the w'tiv it is, there is a man in 

Dill ...” 

“Ye’ve sold it. Ye’ve sold mv dog,” Charlie sliouted out, 
rushing at Ips brother. His shout w'as the more unnerving because 
he had v-poken so little for days. Micky drew' back. 

“Ah now', Charlie, be rc-asonable now'. Sure you never did 
anything for the dog. You never took it out You didn’t' car© for 
it . . 

Charlie gripped a chair and painfully sat clowai, laying his 
head in his hands on the table. 

' '“^ou brought the war on me, you smash me up, you take theK 
only thmgs^I have and leave me stripped and alone,’’ he moaned. 
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“Oh, God in heaven/* he half sobbed in pleading voice> “will yc, 
give me gentleness and peace!” 

Now the dog was goi'e, Charlie sat still. He would not move 
from the house, nor ^ven from the sitting-room except to go to 
bed. He would scarcely speak. Sulking, I^Iicky repeated to his 
uneasy eonsciencc, sulking, sulking. He’s cither mad or he’s 
sulking. What could he do'* They sat estranged, alrcarly far apart, 
impatient for the net of departure. 

When the eve of his departure*camc, Pvlickv was relieved to see 
that C^hailic accepted it, and was even making it easy and so 
touched was Mickv by this that he found no difTiculty m promis- 
ing to spend that last niglit witli Charlie alone. He remained in 
the house all day, and wlien the night came a misted moonlight 
gleamed on the cold roof and tlie sea was as quiet as the licking 
of a cat’s tongue. Charlie drew the curtains, made up the fire and 
there they sat silently listening to the dock. They were almost 
happy C’harlie pleased to have this final brief* authority over 
Micky, Micky relieved by the calm, both disinterested. Charlie 
§(^oke of his plans, th(‘ work he w'ould do in the garden, the 
furniture he would buy, the girl he w^ould get in to cook and 
clean. • 

“’Twould lie a fine place to bring a liride to,” said Micky, 
giving Chailie a wank, and Charlie smilc'd. 

But presently tluw heard footsteps on the drive. 

“What’s tluid” exclaimed Cliaihe sharply, sitting up. The 
mild mask ol peace left his face like a light, and his face set 
hard. 

Without knocking at the door, m w^alked the schoolmaster. He 
w'as in th(‘ room before Charlie could get out He stood up and 
retreated to the corner. 

“Good evening to ye,” said the schoolmaster, pulling a bottle 
out (This pocket, and spreading himself on to a seat» “I came to 
see your brother on his last night.” • 

Charlie drew’ ^n his lips and ga/.ed at the schoolmaster. 

'*Will ve have a drink'’” said Micky nervously. 

That began it Gradually \licky forgot his piomise. He paid no 
attention to Chaili(''s signs They sat drinking and telling stories. 
The w’orld span round. The alarm clock on the little bamboo 
table, the only table in the ban' room, ticked on. Charlie waitecl 
in misery, his eyes craving his brother’s, whose blcmdshot eyes 
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were merry with drinking and laughter at the schoolmaster’s 
tales. The man’s vehement voice shook the house. He told of the 
priest at Dill who squared the jockeys anfi long thick stories about 
some Archbishop and his so-called niec^. The air to Charlie 
became profane. 

“Isn’t your wife afraid to be up and alone this time of night?” 
Charlie ventured once. ^ 

“Och, man, she’s in bed long ago,” shouted the schoollnaster. 
“She IS that.” 

And Micky roared with laughter. 

At two o'clock Cliarlic went to b(‘d and left him to it. But he 
was awake at fiv(‘ wlien Micky stumbled into his loom. 

“Before Cod, man,” Mirkv said, “I’m bloody soiiy, Charlie 
man. Couldn’t turn out a fiund.” 

“It's too late now,” said Charlie. 

Micky left at seven to catch a man who w'ould give him a lift 
to the eight o’c'lock train. 


The autumn gales broke loose upon the land a month after 
Micky’s departure and the nights streamed black- and loud. The 
days were cold and fog came over the sea. I’he fuchsias w^cre 
blowm back and the under leaves blew' up like silver hands. The 
rain lashed on the windows like giavel I’here wc-n* days of calm 
and then the low' week-long mist covered the earth, obliterating 
the mount.iins, melting all shapes All day long the moisture 
dripped from the sheds and window's and glistened on the stone 
walls. 

At fust C^harlie did not change Forced to go to the village for 
groceries, he would appear there two or three times a w'eek, 
saying little and walking aw'ay cpiickly. A fisherman would call 
and the po,st-bov lingered Letters came from Micky. C^harlie 
took litt'le heed of all this. But as the w'eather became wilder he 
hung curtains over the w'lndow's day and night and brought his 
bed down to the sitting-room. He locked the doors upstah's, those 
that had still keys to them. He c ooked on the sitting-room fire. He 
was narrowing his world, making a smaller and (loser circle to 
live m. And as it grew' smallei, the strangei the places be\ond its 
boundaries seemed. He was startled to go into the empty kitchen, 
and lookeci with apprehension up the carpetless stairs to the 
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empty landing where water dripped through the fanlight and 
was already staining the ceiling below. He lay awake in the night 
as the fire glowed in the room. 

One morning wheil he found the noises of his isolation support- 
able no more, he put on his hat and coat and packed his things 
and walked out of the house. He would stay no longer. But with 
his fear Jus brain had, as always, developed a coveting cunning. 
He w(*nt up the lane to see if anyone was coming first. He wanted 
to be a\vay from people, yet anJbng them; wath them, yet alone. 
And on this morning the Balladv sailor w\is reloading a load of 
turf that had fallen oil his cart. Charlie returned into the house. 
He took olT his hat and coat. He had not been out for a w^eek 
because* of this dread. 

There was still food in tins for a few* da\s It w'as the thought 
that he could last if he liked, that he could keep the world off, 
that made him satisfied. No letters came now' ^^lcky no longer 
w'rote, ellusive in the first w'c'cks, his letters had become rare. 
Now' there had been no new's for a month. Charlie scarcely 
^nought of him. 

But when late m Dc'cember the mists held the country finally, 
the tw'igs creaked on the chive like footsteps and the dark bushes 
divided in the wind as it they had been paitc'd by hidden hands, 
he cowered into his lieating hc^art, eating little, and the memories 
beg.in to move «md creep in his head. A hotter threatenc^d him 
with death. He drove alone with the bank’s money. At Carragh- 
cross road the signjiosl stood emptily gesticulating like some 
frightened speaker with the wind driving back the w'orcls into his 
mcTuth, and the two roads dangling from its foot. He knew what 
had hapjiencd at ( 'arragh-cross road He knew w'hat had been 
found then* Iving w'lth one leg out of the ditch. He saw it. And 
Miek\, tli(' Destiover, with his convict’s head and his big red 
ears, sliooling down the Holv (diost like a beautifuH^ird, grinned 
there blowing smoke clow'ii his nose. • 

These memoiies came and went. When they came they beat 
into his* head iJke w'lngs, .iiid thougli he fought them off with 
prayers, thev beat clown anil clown on him and he cried out fast 
to the unanswenng house 

“God give me peace,” he prayed. “Holy Mother of God, give 
me peace for the sake of thy sw'cct Son. ...” 

When the beating w'lngs w'ent, his c leverncss took jDossessioii of 
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him again. He prepared a little food, and once or twice walked 
^ound the garden within the shelter of the walls. The ground was 
frozen, the air still and a lace of snow was on the paths. But if the 
days passed in peace, his heart quickened ^it the earlv darkness, 
and when the turf smoke blew back down the chimney it w^as as 
if someone had blowai down a signal. One night he had a terrible 
dream. He v'as dead, he had been caught at last on theTroad at 
Carragh-cross. “Here's the man with the pro-British bn^ther,” 
they cried and threw him into b(\g pool, sinking deeper and 
deeper into soft and sucking lues that drew' him down and dowm. 
He w'as m hell. And there m the llames calling to him was a 
woman with dark hair and w'ith pale insects walking over her 
skin. It was the schoolmaster's wafe “And he thinking you w'cre 
in bed," said C'harlie, ama/ed by the pistici' ol i*eveng(‘ He woke 
up gasping ui the glow’ of the sitting-room lire, and ieeling that a 
load w’as still {uessing down on his chest. 

In the inornifig the dream w'as still in his mind; mingling with 
some obscure sense of triumph, it ecased to be a dream and 
became reality. It became like a new' lantlsc ap(‘ imposi’d upon 
the w’orld. The voice of the woman was more real to liis ear tlian 
his ow’ii breathing. • 

He felt free, was protected and cleansed, and his dream seemed 
to him like an impervious w’orld w’lthin a world, a mirage in 
whichT he musically walked In the afU'rnoon he was exalted. 
He walked out of the luaise, and taking the long wa\ lound by 
the lanes went to the schoolmaster's The frost still lu'ld and the 
air W’as windless, the land fixed and without colour. As it hap- 
pened, the schoolmaster had taken it into his head to go as far as 
his gate. 

“Man, I’m glad to see ye about," cried the schoolmaster at the 
sight of Charlie. ‘T meant to see ye. Come in now’. Come in 'Tis 
terrible lone^v for \ou in that place." 

Charlie stood still and looked icily through him. 

“Ye thought she w’as in bed," he said. “But I'rn after seeing her 
in the flames of hell fire.” 

Without another w’ord he walked aw’ay. The sc hor)lmaster 
made a rush for him. But Charlie had climbed the stone wall and 
had dropped into the field opposite. 

^*^^me here. Come back. What's that you say^^" called the 
^cJjoo/^'jnastev. But Charlie w’alked on, gathering speed as he 
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dropped behind the hill out of sight going to his house. Then he 
ran for his life. 

The schoolmaster did not wait. He went in for his coat, 
bicycled into Ballady'Post Office and rang up the Guards at Dill, 

“There’s a poor feller here might do harpi to himself,” he said. 
“Will you send someone down?" 

But oYi the way back to the house Charlie’s accompanying 
dreamland its hazed exaltation left him. Speaking had dissolved 
it. It lifted like a haze and sudcTenlv he wms left alone, exposed, 
vulnerable in the middle of the fields He bi'gan to run, shying at 
every corner, and when he got to the house he chuved at the door 
and ran in gasping to thrown himself on the bed. He lay there on his 
face, his eyes closed. There had been briefexcitementm the run, but 
as he recovered liN brc'ath the place resumed its normal aspect and 
Its horror became rctd asslow'ly he turned ovi'r and (jpened his eyes 
to It. And now' thev w'ere open he could not close them again. 
They stared and st<ued. Slowly it came to him there w'as nothing 
in life left for him but emptiness. Career gone, peace gone, God 
K'one, Micky gone, dog — all he had ever had, trofiped with bleak 
salute of valediction through his mind. He w'as left standing in 
the emptiness v*)f himself. And then a shadow' was cast upon the 
emptiness, looking up he saw' the cold w'ing of a great and hover- 
ing bird. So w'ell he knew it that in tins last moment hisjnind 
cleared and he had no fear. “'Ids vourself, Mickv, has me de- 
stroyed," he s.iid He took out a razor and became absorbed m the 
difficulty of cutting his throat. He wxis not quite dead when the 
Guards broke m and found him. 
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C ALVERT was an iiprit^ht man, tall, shy, short-steppincj. His eyes 
were low’crcd and his narrow shoulders square. Proud in his 
poverty, he kept to himself, he feared to know himselF to be 
known. He came to the oflice piAictually, he hung up his raincoat 
and hat in the cloakr(»om reseived for the male stall, he changed 
into a grey jacket in order to save his better one, he used his own 
towel when he washed his thin hands He did not stand as the 
other clerks did, with dejected buttocks to the cashier's fire, 
defying ^iim in Ins abs(Mi('e and scattering to thtur stools when the 
blowing of a nos(‘ announced that he had arrived C'alveit did 
not spend liimselt in gi'stures or extravagances. Pie k(‘pt himself 
apart. He went straight to his desk, took out his blotting-paper, 
cleaned his ])ens, took dfiwii his books and, before all others, bent 
his body and bowed his head The clerks smiled at him. He was 
fair. * 

The carpenter bends over his bench, the cobbler over his shoe, 
the mec'lnuiK' over his machine, the priest over his altar, the clerk 
over his desk d.iv, the heads of all men are howi^d and their 
bodies bent. Not one of them is upright Yet Clalvert, the fust to 
bow, \\as an upright man. SoldieiK in duty, reincmbeiing his 
mother, s( nipiilous in poverty, when others laughed only smiling, 
saying two words while others spoke ten, eating spaiingK alone, 
secret m life and parsiiufinious of himself Pie trod the path 'of a 
single preoccupation, an instinctive lonehnc‘ss. He conserved 
himself, (‘veiy smew was restraining. There wen' iron bars to the 
windows of his office Through them, if a bowTcl man looked up, 
he saw not die sky but across the street the Hat walls of wnndows 
where oilier bowed men worked. 

At first he had been restless, his mouth had the desire to speak, 
his legs iidgeted on the stool — the chains unfamiliar — liis hands 
reckoning his money, his grey eycs'looking at the wandow'-bars 
for a spac e to scpiee/e through and escape. “Clalvert," the cashier 
w^arned him. And the chant of the office went on He bowed his 
tiead and ducked with the rest, repentant. Then cautiously at 
twenty-tw'o* he let a little of himself go. He lit his eyes, guiltily 
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conscient of his mother and their poverty, permitted himself a 
little of the great secrecy of love. He cautiously looked up- at the 
bars expecting to see a miracle, a vision, the appearance of an 
angel. For months hb continued this deep espionage. No vision 
came. He bowed his head at last. He was^an upright man. 

Now there were twv) w’omen, his mother and this other. It was 
his dutN^ not to look up. She and he must save themselves. They 
must ftot speak too much, nor smile too much, nor touch too much 
each othci’s skin, in case they sftould love loo much and exclaim 
out oriheir hearts. 'TIow long the old live’” They sat m the even- 
ings with his mother and with hers, looking through the fine lace 
curtains to the skv, w'aiting for the miracle But there wws no sky. 
There w(‘rc tlie walls of lace curtains in the houses opposite and 
behind them iiuKible po'sencqs looking up For ten years looking 
through lace cui tains for a miracle they brought laughter to 
others. 

Clerks Hung tluar lives about and (ommitted follies. One 
marri(‘cl to a voracious w'lfe drank on Thursdays a glass of stout. 
^(Dne who copied weighing slips gave imitations of the voice of the 
cashier. C)ne who w'as bald put his hand clow^n the blouse of his 
secretarv and Was slappi'd in the lac'c One w'ould absent himself 
for twciitN minutes in the morning to read the new'spaper in the 
lavatory. One* going deal turn(*d to an Oriental religion. One 
made use of the ollice telephone to communicate wath a book- 
maker. One told th(‘ Poit (f London Authority of an error in 
demuirage, it was his own One staying after six lit his pipe. The 
oldest, in chaige ol stamps, w'ciit up in an aerojilane for a few 
minutes at a lesoit, he had married a widow. But Calvert did not 
so defy the gods, his gaolers 

So the gods, his gaolers, got drunk and went mad. They opened 
the doors of the cell, they Hung in the keys. '‘You are not a slave. 
You are not a tame man,” thev whispeied in his ear*. “You are a 
beast and brute lighting for survival. You have saved yourself 
too long. Cjo outside," they said to him, patting him on the back, 
“^and out in the air, draw yourself up to your full height, take a 
deep breath. Do y)u see-^ You are a man already. Your pale face 
is tanned b\ the sun, your neck is golden Your hair w'hich had 
gone dead and greasy is alive again like corn. Your shoulders are 
like walls, your muscles arc hard Do not lower your eyes! Do h'A 
bow your head any more’ That day has passed aiKl gone. My 
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dear fellow, those red spots in front of your eyes have nothing to 
do with your liver, they, are made of blood.” 

, ^‘Blood?” murmured Calvert incredulously. 

“Yes, yes,” they said. “Blood. Life. Yoa're a hero. Go and 
kill.” 

Women, above all, they said, expected this of him. Now was the 
time to save Tiothiiig but to spend all. 

He mistrusted them until they said, remembering his tradition, 
that it was his duty. He had bowed, but now at last had come the 
time of freedom and uprightness. 

And indeed the whole world of men was changed The car- 
penter no longer bent over his bench, nor the nn‘fhani(' over his 
screw, nor the cobbler at his last, not the rlerk at his dt‘sk. They 
were not,maii\ bowed men They were all upright, bolt upright, 
chins up, shoulders back, foiefinger on the seam of lious(‘rs, and 
they marched (m grass under the sky. Lik(‘ upright gocU they 
marched, stiong, healthv and beautiful Woiniai watih(‘d th(‘ra 
They would never go back they said Man\ indeed did not 

For it appeared that this w'as a trick, i’hey were made to stand 
in row’S m tienches as they had sat m rows at desks, but the pens 
they now’ used recpiired two arms to hit caslners had three 

stripes on tluar arms, the partners red bands to their h.its The 
bars of the oflice windov\s had become bars of wiie Aciounts 
were opened and kept, but not of bales It soon became Uk* habit 
not to be an upright man, but to duck the head oik (' more. 
Looking at tin* sky, they saw’ miracles but thev w(‘re sulphurous, 
and there w'as a tcaie oi hoarse, consuinptixe wailing in the voices 
of the angels as they passed over to be entertained unaw’ares. 

But GaK’ert was an upright man He had waited long w'lth 
great passion. He had w’aitcd to make a life for himsi‘lf He had 
come to the end of his loneliness. Rc’cklesslv he talked, loudly he 
laughed He ‘entered into fellow'ship. He had to spend himself and 
all his hft^, to laugh w'lth his w’hole body, to love and die and live 
again with his whole nature. This w’as a supreme, duty. All his life 
he had w’aited, to stand m all his stature and fullness, attiaiding 
the Passicm. And after sundown bctw’ccn the lights of cla\ and 
night when the bowed men stand up, lie looked up through the 
wire bars at the sky, and the miracle occurred. He w’as shot by a 
sniper in the head. 

First of ah«it w’as as if, angered w'lth his standing, the earth had - 
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swung up with all its metals like a pick and hit with full- might 
upon the head, as if his life leapt from his feet and all parts of his 
body to that place. He fell It seemed he* was whipped off his fdct 
while his head peal(pd like a helpless belfry. Now there was 
nothing left of him, he was scattered into fragments and flung 
together in an iron ball of pain, to be struck and struck until he 
broke ii^to nothing but clangorous and l:)loody echoes; and then 
great toothed pliers picked him up by the skull and flung him 
away down into a black pit that had no end to it and measured 
only by the wail of his pain as he dropped down. He had nbt 
imagined a death so extravagant 

They carried Galvert away on a stretcher. He was written off 
the books His name appeared in many entries By goods, cash. 
His account closed, he entered into heaven wlierc all men were 
lying down full length and only the angels bowed their Ifeads over 
them For a long time the hammcr-oii-anvil clangour of the earth 
was tliere, but slow 1\ as he sank into heaven there w-as the toler- 
able melody of bi'lls and endurable singing God came m w^hite 
(y>at and held his head together by the pressure of his hands so 
that these sounds diec’i, and after God had held his head it was 
rigid. Calvert Jc'pt, and in liis sleep lived man\ lives and enacted 
dreams After many months his eyes, which had long been open, 
saw a whit(' ceiling and a human face looking down at him. He 
closed Ills eyes, unwalling to rctuin from the f'vers of heaveiT from 
which he was drifting on the sw-eet stream of slet-p. Fie could have 
wept that lie w-as not dead When again he opened his eyes two 
women were looking at him One of them w-as old and one 
deslreci “Save yourself,” their eves pleaded He had nothing now 
to save. He had spent “Do not let him l)end his head,” they said 
in one voice, “he cannot move iiis head,” said the doctor '‘The 
bullet IS still m it.” 

At this the gods sobered and grabbed bac k tlic ke^'s. ‘‘All men 
to the cells,” they said. “All men back to the bars. No more 
holidays — w'ork'” The clerks in this new- freedom were gay. One 
who had come to suspect Divine Justice took to games of chance. 
One who w-as bald consummated love with a telephone operator 
and was presented with a clock on his marriage; one saddened by 
an adding machine took drugs w^hich gave him visions, one moved 
into a town w^hose train service had been electrified, one wli« 
could imitate the voice of the ca'-hier played in an ojehestra; one 
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sold his house at a profit; a typist given to the circulation of 
religious pamphlets had a week’s leave to serve on a jury; many 
grew flowers and had newborn children. 

But what can a man do in the world who rannot bend his head? 
Even the inspired blind who arc led erect, tapping, can bend their 
heads and work They can lean down to kiss, they can grope into 
the convulsions of love. But a man screwed upright bv a gullet in 
his neck, a bullet like the clot of a spirit-level to be steadily carried, 
cannot bend over tools or ledgei', nor grovel w'lth lingers 
' In this new’ world returning to life Calvert w’alked now’ rigid as 
the memory of the fear of death. Eyes now’ w’lde open, face 
narrow, shoulders fixed, bodv bleak, h(‘ w’as fixed in upiightness 
for ever. Many pitied him. But life requires pliable nuMi. Regi- 
mentation of the pliable, they said, it w’as the lesson of the war. 
All mustlDcnd to the wheel together. No head out of alignment. 

What could he do, fixed now’ in the discipline of uprightness for 
ever, not of men, lately of heaven, but not of the ang(‘ls, needing 
to eaC He sank from plane to plane. T’here w(‘re two w’omen. 
He had been, he said, staring, a clerk. He w’ent from place to 
place asking. “There,"’ they said, ‘'that is\vhat you can do." He 
could go from place to place, he could be a pan; of hands, im- 
personal. Take this. Bring that Fetch me . . . Civt* him ... A 
messenger, walking from room to room, standing in lifts, waiting 
at desks, an intermediary, lifeless Not a live man, not a dead 
man, a man now without any means of dt'siring anvtliing, a man 
indelibly alone nr)t looking up nor down. x\ii upright man. 
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I T is hard to say what the present situation is, whether it is 
impro\;^ng or whether it is becoming one of thosf everlasting 
situaticiiis that mark the characters and memories of children. 
These have all noticed their motiR'r's habit ot looking up from her 
sewing, raising her straight nose and giving a snilfas if she were 
going to say ‘‘Pop outside and see what’s burning" — that sniff 
has become established since their father came back from the war. 
Her candid children glance at one another and then, without 
self- betrayal, they* copy the sniff. The last one copies it loudly. It 
is not a snullling nor a weeping sound, it is alcit, questing and 
suspicious “1 tliink I smell burning again/' x\flei a few of these 
sniffs theie is a look of wooden melancholy on her face and she 
sighs, she looks sullenly up at the window' .uid the continuing 
d^tyhght She listens for footsteps upstairs, and one would say that 
(for her) the ceiling is hkc dirty thawang snow', trodden all over 
by the hundrccU of footmarks of someone w'ho wall not come down. 
She is a w'oman of thirty-seven who has dull, fair htiir, a long 
face, w'arm-tempered gn-y eyes, and her arms and elliow's are 
going all day long She has w'hat she (alls “a w'onlan’s 
life”‘. 

Mrs N’s husband (who is the man upstairs) is her age and 
works m tlie lioys’ outhtting department of a big shop. He is one 
of those men who like to see other people pionioted over their 
heads. The manager, Mr Frederick, for example, began in the 
shop, at the same couutei wath him. Bctw'cen these tw'o, Mr 
Fredeiick and her husband Mrs N feels — how can she put it? — 
she feels that her heart has become a cage and ihat^she cannot 
get out of It. Perhaps “cage” is the wTong word: for \'iliat she 
really feels is that she is enclosed not in bars but in a smell. She 
realiy means that- a literal smell. It is not a strong smell, for 
sometimes it is hardly noticc*able, but it is always there, and on 
Saturdays and Sundays it is openly thcie, strong, animal and 
violent; so that she gets up restlessly and goes round the house 
unconsciously following it, searching for it, until at last she finds* 
it. And when she finds it, she stands, as still as ston^ unable to 
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speafc. Her husband looks up and tells her that what she needs is 
a holiday. 

r Mr N is not as tall as she is; indeed, he is not as tall as most 
(^people. His large astounded dark blue fyes are raised under 
caterpillar eyebrows as if he w'cre standing on tiptoe. He has a 
wide sw’arthy face — though he lost colour when he came back 
from the w’^tr — a low, monkeyish forehead and a cap of black 
curls over his head. The widely opened eyes appear to ba. talking 
with astonishment, though in fact his lips hardly talk at all. He is 
astonished by the goods he sells, the customers he sees, by every 
woman he sees, by his wife, his children. Astonished at being 
married now’ fifteen years, astonished by w'hat happened to him 
during the war I’liere is cjnly one thiiu^ that does not astonish 
him. 

Wheif he came back from the w’ar she saw w ith relief he had 
aged as much as she had. Those ga/iiig doll’s eyes of his, so 
childish and so surprised, w'ere beginning to look out of the stupor 
of middle age He looked like a man who is going to live on his 
kindness to himself. One good thing (she thought w’lth pleasure, 
with pity and the spite that comes of ddalmg with children all 
day for years) — One good thing (she thouglit),, the girls won’t 
be after you. In the old da\s at the shop the girls weie mad about 
him and he was mad about them But onlv mad. l^(4bre she was 
married to him, she would have done anything to get him away 
from them; but once she w'as married she did not mind That 
was the one certain control of him the shop The hateful thing 
about the war was that neither she nor the shop ruled him, and 
what he w'oulcl be like then she could not imagine What* had 
happened to him duiing the war^ He told lu‘r evc*r\ thing, but 
surely there w'as something else? He came back She* w’atched the 
crust of Italy and Africa pass from his skin and saw’ the paler man 
underneath^ ajipear. 

‘T list'd to think,’’ he w’ould begin. 

Think’ Imagine it, he had time to think' For five years she had 
been trailing after children, cooking, cleaning, nlending,*ciueumg, 
and he came home and told her he* used to “think”. Well, w’hat 
was the marvellous “thought”'^ “Five years out of our lives,” he 
said. Good heavens, do you call that a “thought”^ There was no 
-time to w aste, you must get w’hat you can out of life, he said. The 
children might be calling and she would be glad to leave the 
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room. No wonder he never got on at the shop, if that was wliat he , 
called “thinking”. 

When she went out shopping, she listened to some of the other 
women. To the woman next door* 

“They’re lazy. The Army made them foj^get what life is fike. 
They go lound looking for one another like dogs. Don’t worry. 
They’ll scittle down.” • 

Whaf tlie other women were sa\ ing with their eyes and some- 
times with their tongues was, 'T Set there’s been another woman. 
They are doped witli memory. Have got a clear conscience?” 

She almost wished there had been another woman, almost 
wished she had not got a clear conscience. 

He was a good hiisbarfd. On Saturday afternoons she went out 
and he stavt'd at hrune and lookj^^d after the children. vShe^used to 
go out giving orders in all directions and came back to see which 
had been disobeyed One of the satisfying things about him was 
that he was always reproachable. One Saturday when she came 
back frfim shopping and eot to the gate of the house, she saw^ the 
lights were not lit. The eui tains were not drawai. 

In the hall no light, and in the house no sound. The air was 
still. The coats (<n their hooks, the closed doors of the rooms, the 
silence, indicat'd a ])lace ab^olbed in itself. And then —her heart 
jumped. She wms in the w'rong house This place did not smell 
like hers She wms tie«i(hng on some other w'oman’s floor-polish. 
She took a breath and the skin of her nostrils moyed to the prick 
of some new' smell that might haye been the smell of an unsweet 
flower, like tlic garlic flower She opened the sitting-room door 
and,*for the lirst time, snilfed. I’he smell w'as not in the sitting- 
room. She went to the foot of the stairs and again she snifled, but 
there too the scent weakened For a moment slic thought another 
w^oman w\a.s in the house and, trying the dining-room, she ex- 
pected to find her sitting there, an odorous crcaturc»w'ith bare, 
vaccinated arms and liot flow'cied lap, painting hei nails, but 
the dining-room^ W'as empty. The scent strengthened as she 
appifoachcd the kitchen. Perhaps he had washed the dog, polished 
the brass She opened the kitchen door and the w'lld smell raced 
to her. 

“Where's the hght^’’ she called out. 

In the kitchen the daylight had decayed. He was sitting at the 
kitchen table with a box of oil-pamts before him, his ^lumb in a 
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gaudy palette. He was painting a small picture of the kitchen 
with its plate-rack and sink, and beside him the children stood 
watching silently. Even he did not look up, but went on painting. 
^ “Ssh," said the eldest girl, as her mothopr went to put her bag 
on the table. “Don’t jog him.” 

The children moved nearer to protect the sacred figure of 
their fathei^ who had suddenly, gloriously, without, w'arning, 
taken up painting. 

“Look,” the cliildrcn said "they opened a roll of sketches he 
had done in the w'ar crayon drawings, w'ater-colours of soldiers, 
the pyramids, sand dunes, Italian tow'ns She could not speak. 

“You never told me,” slie said 

She ga/cd at Ins secret life with consternation. The look of 
astonishment had goni* fioin him He looked determined, ashamed 
and unnaturally lioastful. 

“I thought I'd have a go at the old oils,” he snid in a dishonest 
voice. She looked at tlie sink The washing-up was done. The 
room WMS clean Newspaper had been spread on the table. He 
was wearing an old jacket. Nothing (she had to agree) was 
“w’rong”. 

She laughed. ♦ 

“What a blessed kid you are,” she said. “Where's these poor 
children's teas^” 

“We don't want an\ Um,” the children said togetlu'r. 

“I bought ni\ self some paints,” he said in an ashamed voice. 
“Second-hand.” 

He put his liruslu-s down. 

“No,” cried the children. “You haven't riiushcd.” 

“The light’s gone*,” he said. And he spoke so sadly that the 
children tinned indignantlv towards the window' at the fading 
sky. His w'lfc switched on the light, and she could have died 
laughing when she saw his face change. 

“It’s^'wcong,” he said. “It's the perspective. I'll have to start 
again.” 

“Is this w'hat they taught you in the Army^” she said. 

“Yes,” he said “The only thing. Time drags, you've got to do 
something.” 

Their neighbour w'as a dirty, gleeful w'oman bobbing up and 
‘ down w'lth curiosity about everything. She wore horn-rimmed 
spectacles f'ncl she used to stand on a box and look over the fence 
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by the kitchen door. Her shoulders were out of sight and the 
head appeared to rest on top of the fence by itself, like a hairy 
bird’s ^gg. 

‘ ‘We don't know wh|i t they’ve been through, ’ ’ the neighbour said. 

“A man wants a hobby," his wife explained. 

“Some men spend it on drink and some on women or the dogs,” 
said the neighbour. • 

(his wife nodded to her husband, who was crouching 
over his oil-paints on a kitchen cTiiair at the end of the garden) — 
“He doesn't even smoke. F.very night lie comes home it’s the same. 
I wish he’d paint the kitchen." 

“It keeps him in, mine's always out," said the neighbour 
greedily. “Has he done'your picture^" 

“Years ago," stud his wife, “when I was in the shop, all the 
girls were after him, saving, 'Draw me, draw me,’ posing for him, 
anyone would think the\ were — I don't know what they thought 
themselves " 

“Film stais," said the neighbour, tidving her hair. 

' “Ch(‘apening their fues I used to tell them," his wife said, 
remembering. 

“He asked me, but I wouldn't let him. It's funny how' things 
begin. I said to him, 'Can’t you lind something better to do? Or 
are you soft^’" She laughed. 

“What did he say^" said the neighbour. 

“That’s how we got married. I made him stop it," she said. 
He stopped drawing «iltf)gether when he w^as m love ^vlth her. 

Now^ he came up from the bottom of the garden, astonished 
of course. Astonished by the sight of the neighbour’s bodiless head 
balanced on the wooden fence; even more astonished w’hen a 
hand came up fiom now’here and lemoved the spectacles. 

“When are you going to do mv portrait" said the neighbour, 
w'lth a ri( h and sickK smile * 

He had no sense. A few' w'eeks passed and he shoVed his 
‘pictuies to Mr Frederick, the manager 

‘^Mr Fredericlc says I have genius," he said That w’as the 
thing that did not astonish Him. 

“How that man’s got on,’’ she said. “Climbing on other 
people’s shoulders," she said. 

“You’re unfair to him,” he said. 

“Only because he flatters you >ou like him,” she nuid. 
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The smell was the worst thing. Sometimes he painted flowers, 
sometimes a corner of the garden, sometimes he tried to turn his 
Italian sketches into a large oil-painting; and they all srhelled. 
Me took to standing his best ones on the ^mantelpiece, and she 
knew at once. They were awkward, living, choj^ped-ofF little 
pictures, unbearably new — not like pictures you sec in a shop or a 
magazine — Irkc small joints of meat. Wlien she knew Mr T rcderick 
had praised them, she saw that Mr Frederick had “got on” by 
sheer unscrupulousness. Fler husband came home, changed his 
jacket and went up to the box-room, and if she went there he 
was so absorbed he did not aimver. The smi‘ll made her sin If, but 
he took no notice of that; he simply grunted She smiled. He 
grunted. He would sit there holding his oreath for as much as a 
minute, and then puff it out with the labour of a man lifting a 
heavy piece of furniture upstairs. Snifl' Grunt That animal grunt: 
that was their only conversation. 

All these veais trailing after children, all these years waiting 
for your husband to come home, all these \(‘ais getting older — 
and then, w’hen he did come, he didn't speak' Xot miu h of a life 
for a w'oman. 

“As long as it keeps him happy,” the neighijour said “I like a 
contented man.” 

“By the pound, m a shop,” her husband said. 

What began to alarm her w'as that this painting did not make 
him happy. Hear him' How' he carried on, moaning and groan- 
ing! It was “I can’t paint” or “It’s all wrong ” Or he got stuck 
and painted it all out (that w^as w’aste for you) and started again. 
“Well,” she told him, “if I couldn’t do a thing, I’d givi‘ it up, 
not make myself miserable. I mean, w'hat’s the use of giving 
yourself the pip^” 

He grunted. 

“You say' all \our life \ou w'anted to paint, if only you could 
paint yOu’d be happv,” she said. “You said I stopped you w'hen 
we w'ere married.” She sniffed. 

“I didn’t say that,” he said wath astonisliment. She had gcA a 
reply from him at last' 

“It’s what you meant,” she said. 

He put his brush sidewaiys in his mouth; the brush looked like a 
moustache there; he gazed at her. 

“Well, lo\>k at you,” she said. “It makes you miserable and me 
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miserable and the children.” (That was untrue: the cl^ildren 
loved him to paint. She could not forgive them that.) “You don’t 
think of us. It’s turned you selfish. Always breathing that stuff 
into your system. It’s jpoisoning you.” 

He put the brush down and started explaining to her about the 
picture. She was not listening, she was riding her wrongs, gallop- 
ing away on them; but all the same, the words that caught her^ 
ear. PcTsp — what was it-^ — Clhiaro — how d’you do? His eyes got 
larger and larger, astonished by the difficulty he had m trying to 
say what was in his mind. 

“You’re too trustful of people, showing that picture to Mr 
Frederick He'll genius you out of the shop,” she said. 

“I’d be free tluui,” he^said. ''An artist can’t work without time 
and freedom I was sort of free^in the Army,” he said. 

“Free cjf me,” she said. 

“No, free,” he said, “fijr the first time in my life. That’s what 
made me start ” 

“Give up the shop’” she cried out. 

“That’s what I want to do,” he said. ‘T give up the shop or 
give up my work.” 

“Your workb’ slie said. "Are you crazy or what^ Here,” she 
said in a panic "You’ie kidding yourself. You’re not an artist. 
Not a real artist.” 

She waited for his answer, anxiously fixing her look upon Kim. 
He waited a long time before answering He seemed to be 
clambering over obstacles, puffing and struggling to get to some- 
thing that i-luded him, he failed. For he replied 

“No.” 

"What^” sh(‘ said to be sure of it. 

“No,” he said “I’m not ” 

“Oh'” she said. And then her argiimenl died on her tongue. 
If he had said “Yes,” she could have had it out wa'h him then 
and there. He had ahvays been a boaster — “Look what I’ve 
done,” like a child. But his “No” shocked her. It was spoken in 
such a cold voice out of a frozen, obdurate, empty desolation. He 
might have been a marooned man, someone wLo had been put 
off alone on an ugly island She felt an emotion that w’as half 
pity and half rage at this denial of himself. It was frightening to 
her, now', that he should agree with her, and she said to soothe * 
him after she had wounded him: j 
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“AJc you going to draw the woman next door? She asked you. 
You never offer to draw me.” 

“That old owl,” he said. “You said you hated being drawn.” 
* “You never asked me," she said. “Dravy me — not my face.” 

“Like artists do,” she said. “With nothing on.” 

“Fll let you,” she said eagerly. 

“Now,” she said, when she had taken off her clothes and sat on 
a chair. “This is not to be an excuse. The children will I'^e back 
soon.” 

He was shy and uncertain. 

“A painter doesn’t think like that," he said. “Move your arm 
back. He’s thinking of the composition. He’s thinking of beauty.” 

“You don’t love me,” she said. “Not like you used in the shop. 
You wanted to draw me then. Now any w()man would do.” 

“I can’t keep my arm like that all the time,” she said. 

“Just a moment, only a moment,” he said. 

It was terrible. The way his astonished eyes looked at her, how' 
composed his astonishment was. The wwy he measured her, as 
though she was in some w'ay wTong. Imagine what the neighbours 
would say. Suppose one of the children came in. He grunted as 
he drew. i 

“You have a hard life,” he said, suddenly talking, talking for 
the first time as he drew. “Shut up with three chilchi'ii, ahvays 
at the stove or at the sink. You don’t have a chance. 1 often think,” 
he said, “you never have a life, not to call it life.” 

Her lips straightened. 

“Go on telling me,” she said. 

“You need a rest, a change,” he said, measuring her shoulders 
with the pencil. 

“You don’t sav," she said. “And v\h()’s going to give it me?” 

And then she sknvly came to see w'hat it w^as that she hated 
about this painting of his. He had a life, a life she couldn’t share, 
a secret life she could not enter. Wonderfully kind he sounded — 
wonderfully kind, just like a man w'ho is being unfaithful to you. 
Telling her. Telling her to go and have a life of her owfi. She sat 
there, naked, ironical, muttering htr thoughts You thank your 
stars, she said (but not to him) I don’t go after a life of my own. 
A woman’s life is a man, a child, another jierson. If T h id had a 
' life of my ow n it wxiuldn’t be you 

“Oh, don’t move,” he said. 
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If I had had a life of my own, as you have, it would be a'^man. 
She saw now clearly how it was with him: this painting was an 
infidelity. It was like another woman. She took a long breath. 
She smelled the sharp^ smell of the paint and she remembered 
what she had thought at once when she smelled it in the house: 
another woman was there. He was unfaithful to her. 

She got up without warning and covered herself with a vest. 
It huini hated her to sit before him 

That is still the situation. Mr Fiederick, the manager, has been 
to the house. He is a shy, hard-mouthed man with a narrow face 
and grey hair. Unmarried. He is the kind of man who has to have 
some powei, and usually you see his kind standing for hours 
outside chicken-runs at the end of a garden, fancying he is the 
cock. You can see- lie’s gone farther with this husband of hers; 
leads him round like a tame bear. The fool' The enernv' “Didn’t 
I say he wished him no good?" He has bought one of her liusband’s 
pictures for £io. 

“Your husband is a born artist,” he says to her “He needs 
time. He needs peace. He needs . . . He needs ..." 

She can s(*e he is dropping hints to her. What have they been 
saying about her? She savs nothing She just hates Mr Frederick. 
And yet— she can’t understand why she does this, why she should 
enslave herself to this new mistiess of his — she tiptoes to his room 
at dinner-time with a tray, if he is working, she puts the tray dowm 
without a word, so as not to disturb him, and goes out. She asks 
no questions. She makes no difliculties. She keeps the children 
away. And then, one of the children begins to snifi', the next one 
snifis* and the third one sniifs louder; she herself goes into the 
sitting-room and snilfs again, sniffing round the w’alls. Where is 
it? What has he done with it? Has he brought it down yet — the 
new picture? 
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r|^HERE were long times when we were at peace and when the 
A world k'ft us alone. We could go down Earl Street and, 
although we did not like the place and it felt strange to us^and the 
women stared down from the w indows and a child here and there 
might call out a name after us, we just walked on thinking of 
something else. But we were ahvays more at case and more our- 
selves, even in the quietest times of truce, w'hen w'c had turned the 
corner by the hop-warehouse and had got batk into Terence 
Street, w’hich w as (nir own. The truth is that yr^u can't live without 
enemies, and the best enemies are the ones nearest home, and 
though w’e sometimes w'ent out to the Gieen to b(;o the speakers 
and some of our lads w’ent after the Yids or joined a procession 
up West, that w^as idleness and distraction. I’he people w'e hated 
were not a mile aw'ay on the mam road w^here the trains and the 
buses are and you don’t know' one man from the next; no, the 
people w’c hated w’ere round the corner, next do( i, m I^arl Street. 
They w'eie, we used to say, a difTcrent class of people from our- 
selves altogether. 

1 don’t know' why, but if there w'as any trouble m the world, 
we turned out and attacked them. I don’t know cither how' these 
things began. You would know diere w'as tiouble coming wdien 
you heard the voices of the children getting shriller and more 
excited, until their cries became rluthmic like the pulse of Native 
war-cries in th(' forest. We w'ere, indeed, lost in a jutiglc of streets. 
Somehow the children would have sticks, old pieces of board and 
stones in their hands, and they w'ould be rushing in groups to the 
hop-warehouse and jeering and then scattering back. A similar 
thing ’would be happening m f2arl Street. Usually this happened 
in the warm long evenings of the summer. Then, after the children, 
the thing got hold of the women and they came dow'n from^their 
windows w'here they had been watching and scratching their 
arms, very hot and restless, and w'ould stand at their door- 
steps and start shimting at their children. A stone would fly up 
and then the w'omen would be down in the middle of the 
street. , 
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It might take a day to work up or it might take longer/ You 
would get the Earl Street girls going down our street talking in 
loud voices daring us, and our young lads would stand by saying 
nothing until the girls got to the corner. And then those girls 
would have to bolt. Xdwards closing time the Gurneys, the fight- 
ing family in Earl Street, would be out and \\c had our Slackers 
and then^it was a question of who came out of the Freemasons 
and ho^v he came out. But perhaps nothing would happen and 
we would just go down Earl Street after dark and mciely kick 
their milk-bottles down the basements. 

This has been going on ever since the old people can remember. 
When the war came we knew everyone in Earl Street was a spy 
or a Hun or a Conchie The Great War, for us, was between Earl 
Street and Terence Street. They had a V.G. and we hadn’t, 
though we had a bunch of other stiifi' and one man who»escaped 
from the Tuiks and .was in the papers; and, though we did our 
best, the tea we gave was nothing to the tea they did in Earl 
Street for their V.C. Where they got the money from w^as the 
plizzle. Thirty-tw'o pounds. Some of our w'omcn said the Earl 
Street girls must have lA:cn on the streets, and at the Freemasons 
the men said h^ilf of Earl Street were nothing but bloody pen- 
sioners. The police came in before w^e had the question settled. 
But when the w^ar ended, things changed. Half of our lot w^as out 
of work and when we went down Earl Street we would see.kalf 
of their lot out of w ork too, and Earl Street did not seem quite so 
strange to us. One street seemed to blend into the other. This 
made some of our lot think and they gave their steps an extra 
cleah to show^ there was a difi'erence between Earl Street and 
Terence Street after all. 

In the years that followed, sometimes w^e were up on Earl 
Street, sometimes we were dowm We were waiting for some big 
event. It did not come for a long time and a stranger might have 
thought that the old frontiers had gone and the reign of universal 
peace was upon us. It was not. The Jubilee came and we saw 
our. charfee. Earl Street had collected thirty-two pounds for its 
V.C.’s tea-party. We reckon(iKl we would top that for the Jubilee. 
We would collect forty. 

There was a red-haired Jew^ in our street called Lupinsky. He 
was a tailor. He was round-shouldered from bending over the ^ 
table and his e>cs were weak from working by gas at night. la 
H 
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the i^^ash season he and his family would be up past midnight 
working. He was a keen man. He came out in pimples — he was 
so keen. Lupinsky saw ‘everything before any of us. He saw the 
Jubilee before the King himself He had got his house full of bunt- 
ing and streamers and Union Jacks. “Cell in at tlie early doors,” 
he said. “What’ll you have?” he used to say to us when we went to 
his shop. “Rule Britannia or God Save the Kiiig^” “Who’s that?” 
we said. “The King of the Jews?” “Getcha,” said Lupinsky, 
“He’s dead. Didn’t you hear?’*^ He raked in the money. They 
had another Jew in Earl Street doing the same “I sav'” called 
Lupinsky. “I sav'” — w'c used to call him “I-say-what’ll-you-have” 
— “Cohen's sold 120 yards to Earl Street and you’ve only 
done 70." So w’e doubled “I say," says Lupinsky. “I sa\ When 
you going to start collecting'^ They got ten quid in Ikirl Street 
and yoir haven’t staited." 

And this w'as true. The trouble was wt couldn’t agree upon 
who should collect We had had a nasty experience with the 
Club a few' years back. And then Lupinskv w'as hot for doing it 
himself He’d got the bunting He'd seen it coming. He’d even 
got boxes. He'd thought of everything We had nothing against 
Lupinsky, but when w'e saw’ him raking in the money on his 
God Saves and Kiss-me-quicks and his flags of all the nations, w^e 
thought he w'as collecting enough as it w’as. Ele might mix up the 
twc' cc)llections “No," we said to Lupinsky. “You’re df)ing your 
bit, w'e’ll do the rest.” “That's O.K ,” Lupinsky said He never 
bore resentment, he w'as too keen “But I hear Earl Street’s up to 
twelve ten.” He wasn’t upset w’lth us, but he couldn’t bctir to see 
us shilly-shalKing around while Earl Street w'alked aw’ay wita it. 
“If you don’t trust me,” he said, “can't you trust yourselves? I 
don’t know' what's happened to this street ” And he spat frf)m the 
top of his doorstep into the gutter. 

Lupinsky w’as wrong about us We trust each other. There is 
not a man m Terence Street you cannot trust. In that nasty 
business we had w'lth the Club, the man was not a Terence Street 
man. We could trust one another. But w'e were Inghtened Forty 
pounds’ Wc thought. That’s a big sum. Wc didn’t like the hand- 
ling of it. There wasn’t one C)f us who had seen forty pounds in his 
life. The Blackers, a good fighting lot, weie terrified. Albert 
Smith and his uncle weie the most likely, but the) said they w'ere 
single and didn’t like the idea. And w'c, for some reason, thought 
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a single man wasn’t right for the job. And the wives, the njarried, 
Qnes, though eagerly wanting their husbands to do it, were so 
afraid the honour would go to someone else, that they said to' 
give it to a married .man w'as tempting Providence. Lupinsky 
went down the street almost in tears, saying Earl Street had 
touched seventeen ten. 

Then s^uddcnly we saw the right man had been staring us in the 
face all the time. He was not single and he was not married. He 
was a widower, made serious by death: Art Edwards. We chose 
Art Edwards, and he agreed. 

Art Edwards was a man of forty-seven, and the moment he 
agreed we were proud of him. He was a grey-haired man, not 
very talkative and of middle height, very patient and looked you 
straight in the facr. He lived with his sister, who looked after his 
two children, he had a fruit stall in the main road — he had been 
there for twenty years — and every Sunday he used to go alone 
with a bunch of flowers for his wife’s grave at the cemetery. The 
w'omcn admiied him veiy much for doing this He never changed. 
His house w'as the neatest house in our street and he never seemed 
to get richer or poorei^ He just wTiit on the same. 

He had been a widow'er a good long time, too, and some 
thought he ought to marry again. The w'omen w^cre curious about 
him and said you couldn’t but lespect a man who didn’t take a 
second, and Artw'as held up as a model. This didn’t prevent nfany 
of them limning after him and spreading the rumour afterw'ards 
that his sister w'as a woman wdio w'ouldn’t let a man call his soul 
his own. But the wav Ait mourned for the dead and kept faithful 
to The Fust, the one and only, as the women said, was striking. 
Some of the men said that being a model wasn’t healthy and that 
if they had been in Art’s shoes they w^ould muck around on the 
quiet. They wondered wdiy the hell he didn’t, yet admired him 
for his restraint. Some of us couldn’t have lived wath temptation 
all those years wathout slipping up. 

Art had put a bhick band on his sleeve when his wife died and 
had w’orti it ever since. But when he started collecting for the tea 
we had the feeling he had ^ut ofl' his mourning and had come 
alive again. We were pleased about this because, watli his modest, 
retiring ways, w'c hardly knew him. “It will bring him out,” we 
said. He came round with his little red book and his tin and we 
said, “What’s it now^. Art ’ How w'c doin’^” Art was sljw at adding 
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upj b^t accurate. He told us. We made a big effort and we touched 
the ten-pound mark pretty soon. 

This woke us up and* made us feel good, but Lupinsky came 
round and said it wasn’t any bloody good at all. They’d touched 
nineteen pounds in Earl Street. So one of (he women said they’d 
help Art. He didn’t want this, or his sister didn’t. So she joined 
in, too, to keep the other women off him. They knocked at his 
door at all hours and stopped him in the street. And when she 
saw this his sister put on her beat hat and cfiat and went round 
and stopped their men. The result was everyone was collecting 
and came round to Art and said. 

“Here y'are. Art. One and eight,” or 

“Here y'are. Art, eight and six.” 

And two of the Blacker girls had a fight because one said the 
other wdsn't collecting fair but was cheajxMiing herself to get the 
money. For ^\e touched seventeen and went on to twenty-one. 

The night we passed Earl Street some of our girls went out and 
just w^alked dow’ii Eail Street telling them. They didn’t like it. 
A crowd from Earl Street came round and called “Dowai wdth the 
Yids” outside Lupinsky 's. Then Earl StreO't picked up and passed 
us again We went round to Art and planked down more money. 
Art got out his book and he couldn’t write it down fast enough. 

“Where do you keep it, Art?" w’e said. 

He showed us a box m the cupboard. It w'as a fine sight all that 
money. His sister said 

“Art’s picked up a bit m the High Street " We looked at him 
as if he were a hero. “’Slike business,” he said. “You’ve got to go 
out for it.” 

We looked wath wonder at him. We had chosen the right man. 
It was bringing him out. And he had ideas too. He got some of the 
kids to go out at night wath tins. 

We passed Earl Street and they passed us. Then wg passed 
them again. It waas ding-dong all the time. Lupinsky flew' in and 
out with the latest like a w asp and stung us to more. Art Edw^ards, 
he said, had no life m him. After this, it became 'madness. People 
got out their savings. 

There w^as a funny case at Harry Law’s. He was a boozer, a 
big, heavy man, very particular m the house and very religious. 
Some nights when he w'as bad he used to beat his wife and we 
used to look down into their basement window wondering what 
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would be happening inside, for something usually was happening. 
There were often shouts and curses and screams coming from 
that room and then times, which made yt)u uncomfortable, when 
everything was quiet. Harry Law was often out of a job. Mrs Law 
was a timid woman a|id everyone was sorry for her. She used to 
go up to the Freemasons and look through the door at him. She 
was a thm, round-shouldered woman, always anxipus about her 
husbaiKl and sorry that he made a fool of himself, for he got 
pompous when he was drunk and she hated the way people 
laughed at him. He used to say she had no ambition and he had 
dragged her out of the gutter. She said, "‘'Down into the gutter, 
you mean.” They used to have guilty arguments like this for 
hours, each boasting tht>y were better than the other and wonder- 
ing all the time why they had got into their present situation. 
Then Harry Law would go to church so as to feel good'and find 
out why, and his wife used to stop at home and think about it too. 
She would put her arms round him and love him when he came 
back. And he would be all right for a few days until he got some 
stucme into his head for making money. Wlien he had the scheme 
he w'ould go out and tfbt drunk again. 

Harry Law wanted to show' everyone that he was a man of 
ideas and ambitions, and better than the rest of us m Terence 
Street. He used to dress up on Sundays. He used to say he had 
been better off once and had had a shop. The truth w'as, as*his 
wife bitterly told everyone, he'd ahvays been the same; up and 
down all his life. She couldirt beai other people laughing at him, 
but she used to tear his reputation to bits herself and get great 
pleasure out of doing it. 

It was just at the height of our madness that he came into the 
Freemasons and, instead ‘»f cadging for drinks, began to order 
freely. A funny thing had happened, he said. And he said, in his 
lordly voice, ‘T w'ant Art Edwards.” It turned out that he had 
been going across the room wiiilc his wife was out and had 
tripped up on something on the floor. There w'as a bump in the 
lin©. Beifig a very inquisitive man wiio never had anything to do, 
he knelt down and felt the hfmp 'T thought it w'as dirt,” he said. 
One of the things he always said about his wafe w'as that she was 
dirty. He was a very clean man himself. He decided to take up 
the lino, and underneath he found a lump of money w rapped up , 
in notes. It was his wife’s savings ^ 
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T^ha^t was why Harry Law was lording it at the Freemasons, 
had hardly given a penny to the Collection, but now, when 
everyone was present, he was going to make a great gesture and 
show his greatness. When Art came in, he pid, “Here, Art. Have 
a fiver.” p 

We all stared. Harry Law was leaning against the bar with the 
notes in the ^ips of his fingers as if they were dirt, like a duke 
giving a tip. >> 

At that moment his wife came in. 

“That’s mine,” she screamed. “It's mine.” 

There was a row and Art wouldn’t take the money. Everyone 
said that a man hadn’t the right to take his wife’s money. But 
Harry said, “What!” Wasn’t his money as good as anybody’s? 
and we said, “Yes, Harry, but that belongs to your missus.” She 
was cryihg, and he kept saying, “60 home. I’ll teach you to come 
round here. It is iny money. I earned it ” . 

This was awkward. Between her tears, with her hands covering 
her face, Mrs Law was saying she had saved it He was always 
ruining them, so she had to sav'c. Still, if he’d earned it, it was his. 

“Take that money,” said Harry, dropping it like a lord on the 
floor. The notes fell down, we all looked at tham and no one 
moved. Mr Bell of the Freemasons got a laugh by saying we were 
littering up liis bar with paper. Then Harry turned his back and 
we'picked it up and were going to give it to Mrs Law', but Harry 
said in a threatening voice, “That’s Art’s. For the Collection. I 
reckon I got Karl Street knocked silly.” 

That part of the statement w'as irresistible. While w'c hesitated, 
Art said. 

“Give it heie then. I’ll look after it ” Lupinsky, who had been 
sitting there all the time clutching his hands and his eyes staitmg 
out of his head w'ith misery at the sight of money 1\ iiig in the sand, 
gave a shout. 

“That’s the boy,” he said. '‘We’ve got ’em.” 

We all felt uncomfortable with Harry and w'e w'ent aw'ay in 
ones and tw'os and Mrs Law' went out still crying. After she w'cnt 
out Art w'ent too, and w'hen w'e got Gown the street Art stopped 
and told Mrs Law' he wasn’t going to take the money and he 
made her take it back. She clutched it with both hands and looked 
-at him like a dog with gratitude. 

That night half the men in Terence Street w'anted to take up 
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their lino and sat up late arguing with their wives; but the^ad- 
ness was still in the air, especially when Earl Street, hearing our 
news, sent all their kids up West and pass(5d us. There was a fight 
in the High Street between our kids and the Earl Street kids and 
one of ours lost her boxj But there was nothing in it except stones. 
They put stones in to make a rattle so that people would think 
they were^ doing well. If there had been any moncv in that box 
there wouldn’t have been a pane of glass in Earl Street left. 

“They’ve passed us,” the cry went down our street. In the 
middle of this Mrs Law came over to Art and gave him back the 
money. She made him take it 

“Your husband made you,” says Art. 

“Him,” she said scornfully. “He don’t know anything about it. 
I told him you garc it me back and he said, ‘A good thing too.’ 
He’s feeling sorry for himself. I’ll teach him to touch m/ money, 
I said. If there’s going to be any giving in this house, it’s me that’s 
got the money. I’m going to teach my husband a lesson,” she 
said. 

This surprised Art, for he had been very sorry for poor Mrs 
Law, and had shown it* But I've no doubt she was tired of being 
pitied. That money was all she had. She was going to show us that 
the Laws had their pride and she wasn’t going to let them down. 
Only she was going to givi‘ it. 

Her eves shone and were sharp. They were greenish, miscfly 
grey eyes, yet she was not miserly. Now she was proud and noi 
bedraggled with tears and misery, she looked jubilant and cun- 
ning. She had been a gav, cpiick-tongued woman in her time. 

“I kept it under the floor. That was wrong of me,” she said. 
“I oughtcr have put it in the Post Office.” 

She said she knew her husband was right It w^as not right tc 
hide money. 

Everyone in Terence wStreet had supposed Mis Law to be a 
poor, timid, beaten soul, and Art had always thought the same, 
he said, but now he said that she had some spirit She had opened 
hei> heart to him because he had been kind to her and now she 
said, very proudly, that he should come and have a chat with 
her husband. She took Art triumphantly to her basement just tc 
show her husband there were other men in the world. Old Harry 
Law saw this at once — he was always on his dignity — so he jusi 
talked largely to Art about the s^iops he had had, jhe ups and 
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dowr^, his financial adventures. Investments, he called them. We 
had all heard of investments, but none of us had ever had any. 
If he had his life over ^gain, Harry Law said, he’d invest every 
penny. 

“There’s a man,” Art said when h|- went, “who doesn’t 
practise what he preaches.” But he respected Harry’s preaching, 
though he despised him a bit. And Harry said, “Thei;e’s a man 
who stays the same all his life. Never made a penny, never lost a 
penny. The only money he's got,” said Harry, “isn’t his — this 
collection.” 

And Harry a.sked him how much it was There w^re some 
thirty-odd pounds, Art said. 

Harry respected him when he heard that and said with a sigh, 
“Money makes money.” 

Wheil Art got bac k, his sister w'as short with him. “Going after 
other men’s wives,” she said. And she lectared him about Mrs 
Law. It had been such a warm, pleasant, friendly evening over at 
Harry Law''s that Art w'as hurt about this. 

“Him and her,” he said, “has got more brains than you think. 
They've lived, all right. They've had the'ir ups and d(nvns.” 

“He’s a boozer.” « 

“We've all got our faults. He's had liis ups and dowais ” 

And that was the phrase that he k('pt repeating It fascinated 
hifif. He felt generous. It came to him that he had never felt 
any^thing for years He had just gone on standing m the High 
Street by the stall. He had never taken a holiday He had never 
bought himself any'thing he wanted. He had never done any thing. 
It startled him — but he suddenly did not w'ant his wife who w'as in 
the giavc. The street had chosen him, singled him out above all 
otfhers, and there he stood naked, nothing. He was shy about his 
nebnentity. He felt a curious longing fur ups and dowais. 

[ You will say, “How^ did we know w^hat Art Edw\ards thought?” 
That was the strange thing: w'e did know. We knew as if he had 
tc Id us, as if we were inside him. You see, because w'e had singled 
him out he was, in a sense, ourselves. We could see him'thinkmg 
and feeling and doing what we would. He had taken the burden 
off us. By doing that he had become nearer and more precious 
to us than any other person. 

^ \ And there was Terence Street two pounds ahead of Earl Street, 

dijunk with the excitement of it. Art used to get out the money 
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and count it — it was the biggest sum of money he had ever ^cn — 
and a sober pride filled him. He had done this. People like Mrs 
Law had just thrown in all they had. He had put in his bit 
cautiously, but everyone had scraped and strained and just wildly 
thrown in the cash. It jnadc him marvel. He marvelled at us, he 
marvelled — as his hands trembled over the money — that he had 
been picked out by us to hold it. , 

We v'ient round once or twice to look at the money too. What a 
nest egg, what an investment’ Over thirty pounds! We said we 
wished it was ours. We said we wished we could give more, or 
double It. We all wanted to double it. We looked at it sadly. ‘Tf 
that thirty pounds had been on the winner to-day,” someone 
said. “Or on the dogs.”. 

We laughed uneasily. And we dreamed. The more we looked 
at that money the more we thought of things you could do with it 
— mad tilings like backing a horse or sensible things like starting 
a business or having a holiday. 

When we got up in Art’s kitchen and saw him put the money 
in/die cupboard and lock the door, we nodded our heads sadly. 
It was like burying the Mead. 

“It’s sad It’s got to go,’ we thought 

And It seemed to us litting that Art, who had buried the dead 
and who was a dour man with 11 on-grey hair and level-looking 
eyes, should ha\'c the grim task of keeping that money, like some 
sexton. And we were glad to have him doing it, to have him be 
responsible instead of us. For some of us had to admit we’d go 
mad at times with temptation tingling in our fingers and hissing 
like "gas m coal in our hearts. 

When we left him we felt a kind of sorrow for Art for bearing 
our burden, for being the custodian of our victory over Earl 
Street. 

It made us all very friendly to Art. The time went by. We used 
to stop and hiive a word with him in the street. And Art became 
friendly too. But he wasn’t at the Freemasons much. He went 
over to Mrs La\^^s. And Harry Law didn’t go on the booze. He 
stayed at home talking largely to Art. Once or twice Art went 
out in the evenings w ith Mr and Mrs Law\ Lupinsky used to see 
them up at the Pictures. 

Lupinsky w^as our reporter of everything, and gradually, 
expressing no doubt the instinct of the street, he had Jiecome our 

H* ^ ^ 
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reporter on Art Edwards. We wanted a friendly eye kept on him 
;tiot because he was valuable but because he was — well, as you 
would keep an eye on a sick man, say, a man who might have a 
heart attack or go dizzy in the street. When Lupinskv came back 
and said, “I sec Art Edw^ards getting on n^tiam,” we used to look 
up sharply and then, annoyed with ourselves, say, ‘‘What of it? 
What was he doing, having a ride?’' 

That Jew used to make us tired. And he’d started \)-oiTying 
already about the catering. The\'d started arranging about the 
catering already in Eail Street. “It's a funny thing,” we said, 
“about the Yids He’s only been here fifteen years and you’d think 
he’d been here for ever. Amone'd think he’d lieen born in the 
street You’d bloody well think it was Jerusaknn.” 

We had been liorn tlure, most of us, and wi* said 

“It will b(‘ Jerus<il(‘m soon.” 

But we would lia\e been nowhere without laipinsky. 

And tlien oik' morning lie came along and s.ud 

“Seen Art'^” 

“No,” we said. 

“He’s not u}) in the High Street,” said Lupinsky “And he’s not 
at his house ” . 

“What of it-^” w’c said. 

Lupinsky was breathless. All the pimples on his face seemed 
a^ut to burst He had the kind ol red hair that is coarse and 
stands up on end and thick arched eyelirows which w’cne laiscd 
very higli but were now' higher for his c\es w'ere starting out of his 
head. There w'eie alwa\s bits of cotton from tailoiing on his 
clothes and he w'as, as I have said, rather hump-backed from 
leaning all day o\('r his machine. 

“I saw' him last night at the station. Nine o’clock Lie took a 
ticket on the North London and hasn’t been back.” 

“Smart Ijaby,” we said. But w'c w'ere thinking of Lupinsky. 
We didn’t belieye him and )et w'c did beheye him. “What w^ere 
you doing up at the station — lirother had another fire^” we said. 
Lupmsk\ ’s brother w'as akvays having fires. 

But It was true Art hadn’t been home that night and his sister 
was very shifty when w’e went to see her. We never liked Art’s 
sister and we grinned to think he’d got aw'ay from her for a night. 

“Art had to go away on business,” she said. 

Theirs \Yas a tidy house and Ait’s sister worked hard in it. 
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The window-sills were hearth-stoned. That woman never stopped^ 
She always came to the door with an iron in her hand or ,a 
scrubbing-brush or w'ith something she <vas cleaning or cooking. 
She was a tall, straight-nosed woman and she had the best teeth 
Tve ever seen, but thijre was no thickness in her, no give. 

She used to say, ‘T've never had justice done me.” 

And Art used to sigh and say, ‘T can never do justice to her.” 

“Wlvit about it now^” said Lupinsky, who was waiting for us. 

“Art can go away if he likes,'’ we said. “Why not?” 

“Sure, yes, why not^" said Lupinsky. “What you worrying 
about^” 

Later on Lupinsky came and told us Art was still away. His stall 
was still in the lock-up «nd he hadn’t been down to the market. 
Lupinsky had a friend who had told him. Then Lupinsky had 
another friend w^ho said he'd seen Art at Wembley. 

“Too many Yids here,” said Albert Blacker. “You can’t move 
but you catch one in your clothes. What’s up w'lth Wembley?” 

We wTiit over to Mrs Lawn’s and called dow'ii to her. She was 
iriKning in the light of the w'indow\ 

“Seen Art Echvards'^*’ we said. 

“No,” she sa*d. “He hasn’t been here for tw'o or three days.” 

“Oh,” we said 

Then Harry Law got up from his chair by the stove and said; 

“Art gone^” 

“We're just looking for him. Thought he might be w'lth you?” 

^Irs Law gazed at us and then she looked at her husband. She 
was one of those w'omen who when anything serious or unexpected 
hap'fiens, when they don't know' what to think, w'hen they are 
bew'ildered, ahvays turn to their husbands, as il by studying him 
she w’ould always know' the worst about any event in the w'orld 
and W'ould be prepared. It w^as like looking up something in a 
book or ga/mg into a crystal. And when she had gazed at her 
husband and thought about him, she said' 

“Oh dear.” And she put dowm her iron and her shoulders 
huached" up. Slie looked accusingly at her husband and he 
low'ered his eyes. He knew' she could read him like that. 

We did not think so at the time, but afterwards w'e said we had 
the feeling that when Mrs Law' looked at her husband in that 
accusing way, she knew' something about Art Edw'ards that we 
did not know. It turned out that she did not know. I lyoked out of 
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the window that night when I went to bed. It was a warm night. 
I worlt in a fur- warehouse and the air had the close, dead, laicj-out 
smell of ladies’ furs. Thfere was a cold hollow lilac light over the 
roofs from the arc-lamps in the High Street. At night our street is 
quiet and often you can hear the moan ofja ship’s siren from the 
river like the hoarse voice of someone going away. But the 
commonest sound is the clinking of shunting trucks on the railway 
— a sound that is meaningless as if someone who couldn’t play the 
piano had struck the keys anyhow, trying to make a tunc. It is 
a sound which makers you think the city has had an attack of 
nerves. As I stood there on one leg, undoing my boots, I heard 
quick footsteps coming along. They were Lupinsky's. Lupinsky 
was always up late, 

‘T say. I say,” he called up to me “Art’s come back. I just 
seen hini. He came back and let himself in.” 

That night Art Edwards went into the lock-up in his yard and, 
attaching his braces to a hook in the roof, he hanged himself. 
The box in the cupboard was empty. He had gone ofl'to Wembley 
and lost all the money on the dogs. 

We went out into the street in the motning and stood outside 
the house and stared at the windows. The people from Earl 
Street came too. All the children came and stared and no one 
said anything in the street. Albert Blacker went into the yard at 
the back and Lupinsky was there with the police. Mrs Law would 
not leave her house, but stood on her doorstep holding the railing 
tightly, watching from a distance. Harry I.aw would not come 
out. He walked up and down the room and c.illcd up to his wife 
to come down. He could not bear being left alone. She was alraid 
to leave her house and vet, I thought, wanted to be with Art. 

“The bloody twastcr,” wc said between our teeth. 

“That bloody widow'cr,” we said. 

“Takes our money and has a night out. Our savings' Our 
money!” 

“The rotten thief.” 

We muttered like this standing in front of the house. 'We were 
sorry for the police who had to tcfuch the body of a man like 
that. 

“You wouldn’t trust me,” Lupinsky said. 

We looked at him. We turned aw'ay. We couldn’t bear the 
sight of th^t man’s pimples. 
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“Pm used to money,” Lupinsky said. 

I could not repeat all the things we said. I remembe/ clearly 
the red, white and blue streamers drooping over the street and 
looking dirty, with “God Save the King” on them. “God Save 
Art Edwards,” said H^irry Law, coming up. He was tight. 

We thought of the spirit of Art Edwards’s sister being humbled. 
All do\vi\ the street, at all the windows, the wonfen leaned oh 
their btirc arms thinking about this. They cuffed their children 
and the children cried. There was the low murmur of our voices 
in the street and then the whining voices of children. Presently a 
couple of women came down, puslicd their way through the 
crowd and went in to help Art’s sister. We gaped at them. 

And then Lupinsky,* who gave the lead to everything and 
alw’ays knew \vhaf w'e were thinking underneath, said' , 

“They’re jeering at us in Earl Street ” 

They were We Set our teeth. Kids came round shouting, 
“Who sw’iped the money box* Who swiped the money box!” Our 
kids did nothing for a long time. Then they couldn't stand it. 
Ofir kids went for the Earl Street kids. Some of our women came 
dowm to pull their kids off and this drew' out the Earl Street 
w'omcn. In half an hour Albert Blacker came out of the Free- 
masons with lus sleeves rolkd up, just wiicn the Earl Street men 
w'ere getting together, and then Harry Law^ came out roaring. 
Mrs Law' ran tow’ards him. But it was too late. A stone w'cnt and 
a window' ( rashed and that brought out the rest of the Blacker 
family. W(' got it off our chests that night and w'e crowded into 
Earl Street. Half their milk-bottles had gone before the police 
whistles went. 

And then it w'as clear to us. We knew' w'hat to do. Lupinsky 
headed it. Art Edwards w'as suddenly our hero. We’d kill the 
man w'ho said anything against Art Edwards. In our hearts 
we said, it might have been ourselves. Thirty pounds. We re- 
membered the sight of it! We even listened to Harry Law\ 

“He W'as trying to double it at the dogs,” he said. “Investing it. 
Every man has ...” 

His w'lfe pulled his coat and tried to stop him. 

“Every man,’’ continued Harry Law', “has his ups and dow'ns.” 

And to show^ Earl Street what w'c were and to show the world 
what w^e thought of Art Edw'ards, w’e got up the bigg('st funeral 
that has ever been seen in our street. He w'as oursclv(ft^, our hero. 
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;0ur go^. He had borne our sins. You couldn’t see the hearse for 
;,floWers. The street was black with people. The sun shone. We’d 
been round and every stall-holder, every barrow-man in the 
: neighbourhood. That procession was a mile long when it got 
going. There was a Jubilee for you, coverec^'in red, white and blue 
wreaths. Art Edwards our king. It looked like a wedding. The 
gTreat white ti'limpets of the hlies rocked thick on the cciflin. Earl 
Street couldn’t touch that. And Lupinsky collected the nloney. 
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there you arc, that's it, dear,” said the mother, timidly 
Vyda^yng her son out of the darkness of the tloorway and 
kissing him. ‘‘You got here all right. I couldn’t look out for you; 
they’ve boarded up the window We've had a land-mine. All the 
glass went last week. Have you had your tf‘a'^ Have a cup of tea?” 

“Well, let’s sec the bov,” said the father “Come in here to the 
light.” 

“I’ve had tea, thanks^’ Teddv said. 

“Have another 'cup. It won.'t take a tick. I'll pop the kettle 

on. . . . 

“Leave the boy alone, old dear,” the father said. “He’s had 
his tea. Your mother’s just the same, Teddy.” 

“I only thought he'd like a cup of tea. He must be tired,” said 
the mother. 

“Sit down, do, there s << good girl,” said the father. 

“Now — can father spi'ak^ Thank vou. Would you like to 
wash your hands, old chap^” the father said. “We’ve got the 
hot water bark, \ou know.” 

m 

“Yes, go on,” said the mother, “wash your hands. They did 
the water yesterday.” 

“There she goes again,” the father said. “Wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“No, I don’t want to wash,” said Teddv 

“He doesn’t want to wash his hands,” said the father, “so leave 
him alone.” 

“It’s hot if he wants to.” 

“We know' it’s hot,” said the father. “Well, mv boy, sit down 
and make yourself comfortable.” 

“Take this chair. Don’t have that one. It’s a horrible old thing. 
Here, take this gne,” the mother said. 

•‘He’s'all right. He’s got a chair,” the father said. 

“Let him sit where he hlees,” the mother said. “You do like 
that chair, Teddy, don’t you'^” 

“Well,” said Teddy, “you’re looking w'cll. Mother.’’ This was 
not true; the mother looked ill. Her shoulders w'ere hunched, 
her knees were bent and her legs bowed stillly as#shc walked.- 
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When* she smiled, tears ran to the corners of her eyes as if age 
were splitting them; and dirty shadows like fingermarks gave 
them the misplaced stare of anxiety. Her fingers, too, were 
twisting and untwisting the corners of her cardigan. 

“Of course she’s looking well. Nothing wj'-ong with her, is there? 
What I keep saying,” the father said. 

He was a bit of a joker. He resembled a doll-like colpncl from 
a magazine cover, hut too easy in manner for that. ^ 

“I’m well now,” said the mother. “It’s just these old raids. 
They upset me, but I get over it.” 

“We w'orry about you,” Teddy said. 

“You shouldn’t worry,” said the father. “There’s nothing to 
worry about, really. We’re here, that’s the chief point. We just 
don’t worry at all.” 

“It doesn’t do any good, Teddy dear,” said the mother. She 
was sitting bv the fire and she leaned over to* him and gripped his 
knee hard. “We’ve had our life. I’m seventy, don’t forget.” 

“Seventy,” laughed his father. “She can’t forget she’s seventy. 
She doesn’t look it.” 

“But I am,” said his mother fiercely 

“Age is what you make it,’’ the father said. “Th'at’s how I feel.” 

“There’s a lot in that,” said the son. 

“I go to bed . . . and I he there listening,” the mother said. 
“Fjust wait for it to go. Your father, of course, lie goes to sleep at 
once. He’s tired. He has a heavy day. But I listen and listen,” the 
mother said, “and when it goes I give him a shake and say Tt’s 
gone.’ ” 

“I don’t w'ant to sound immodest,” the father l.iughed, “but 
she nearly has my — mv confounded p\jamas off me sometimes.” 

“He just lies there. He’d sleep through it, guns and all,” the 
mother went on. “But I couldn’t do that. I sit on the edge of the 
bed. If it*s bad I sit on the top of the stairs ” 

“We both do if it’s bad,” the father said. “I get up if it’s bad.” 

“You ought to sit under the staircase, not on tpp,” said Teddy. 

“Just in case,” said the mother. “I like to feel I can get out.” 

“You see, you want to get out,” the father said. “It isn’t that 
one’s afraid, but — well — you feel more comfortable.’’ 

“I sit there and I know it’s wTong of me, I think of you all, if 
I’ll ever see any of you again. I wish you w’ere wuth me. I never 
see you all, pot together like \\r used to be. . . .” 
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“It is natural for a mother to feel like that,” said the father. 

‘T mean, if we could be not so far apart.” 

“We wish you’d come down to us,” Teddy said. 

“I wish I could, dear,” said the mother. 

“Why don’t you? You could, easily.” 

“Fd like to, but I can’t.” 

“I doi|’t see why not. Why don't you send her, .Dad? Just for 
the res*.” 

“I’ve got to stay with Dad,” she said. 

“Your mother feels she’s got to stay with me.” 

“But,” Teddy said, “you could look after yourself for a while.” 

“I could look after myself all right,” said the father. “Don’t 
you worry about that.”* 

“Well,'’ said T(^ddy, “what’s against it?” 

“Nothing’s against it,” said his father. “Just herself !^he feels 
her place is here. Sl^e just feels this is her place.” 

His father raised his chin and lowered his eyes bashfully. He 
had a small white moustache as slight as a monkey’s, and it 
seemed to give a twist to the meaning of his words, putting them 
betw’ecn sets of mvertefl ( ommas. 

The mother read his eyes slowlv and fidgeted on her stool by 
the fire. She nodded from habit w'hen she had got through her 
husband’s w'ords, but she glanced furtively at her son. She put on 
an air of hght-heartedness, Ui close the subject. 

“Some day I’ll come,” she said “The Miss Andersons are 
very kind. They had us dow'n la^t Sunday when the windows 
went. ... It’s safer dow'iistairs.” 

“Vou know' w'hat I feeP” said his father, in a sprightly w'ay. 
“I feel it’s safe everywhere.” 

The son and the mother both lookt'd at the father with very 
startled concern and sympathy, recognizing that in danger 
everyone lives by his ow'ii foible. Then guiltily they glanced at 
each other. 

“I feel It,” sajd the father apologetically, w'hen he saw their 
expression. 

“I know it,” he asserted, Teebly scow'hng. Seeing he had em- 
barrassed them, he escaped into a business-like mood. '‘Now I’m 
going down to sec about the coal for the morning. I ahvays do it 
at this time.” 

“He’s wonderful, ’’said the motiier. “He alw ays do^s the coal.” 
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• When the father left the room, a great change came over the 
motheV^and son. 

“Come nearer the fire, dear,” said the mother. They were 
together. They came closer together like lovers. 

“Just a minute, dear,” she said. And sl^c went to the curtains 
and peeped into the night. Then she came hack to the stool. 

“You see how it is, dear,” she said. “He has faith.’’ The son 
scowled. . 

“It’s wonderful, his faith,” she said. “He trusts in God.” 

A look of anger set on the son’s jaw for a moment, then he 
wagged his head resignedly. 

“He always did. You remember, when you were a bov”^” said 
the mother, humouring her son. “I nevei‘ could He did from the 
beginning when I met him Mind voii, Teddy, I don’t say it’s a 
bad thing. It’s got him on. When one of those old things starts he 
goes to his room and he prays I know he’s»praying Really he’s 
praying all the time, for me, for you children . . .” 

“For us*” exclaimed the son. 

“Yes, for everyone,” said the mother. “The world — oh, I 
don’t understand. If there’s a God, why end He let it happen in 
the first place? — but your father, he always did d(^ things on a big 
scale.” 

She was speaking in a whisper and glancing now and then at 
the door. 

“Too big,” she murmured. 

“If there is a God,” said the son, “He is pitiable, weak, small. 
Hardly born . . .” 

He checked himself when he saw that his mother looked at him 
without comprehension. “T am old,” she shivered and he saw 
the tears cracking in h(*r eyes “I used to live m hope — you know, 
for the future. You know, hope things would go right, hoping 
things for you children, but now I haven’t even got hope.” She 
looked wildly. “It’s gone.” 

She stared over his shoulder to the walls of the room and the 

I 

heavy curtains 

“It isn’t this old war and these old taids,” she said. “Life's gone, 
it’s gone too quickly. There’s nothing, Ted, that’s how it seems 
to me, except if we could just be together as we were.” 

“Don’t cry. Mother ” 

“No, mustn’t cry, mustn’t let him see I cried. Women do cry. 
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It’s silly. What shall we talk about? Let’s think of something 
else.” / 

She became sly and detached like a young girl running away,' 
daring him to catch her. He knew these changes of mood in his 
mother very w’ell. She^began to talk in a bold taunting way. 

“It’s the house,” she said scornfully. “He doesn’t like the house 
to be left. ^Someone must be 111 the house. It won't rym away, I tell 
him. O)od thing if it was bombed. But his mother was just the 
same, cling on, chug on, scrubbing, polishing. ‘You can’t take it 
with you,’ I used to say to her. She used to give me a look. ‘Eh,’ 
she said, ‘you want me to die.’ I can see her now. ‘You wicked' 
woman,’ I said. And when they earned her out, the men bumped 
the coffin, dear, on the* chest of drawers and I thought, ‘If you 
could see that scratch!’ Some* call it faith. I call it property. 
Property.” 

His mother’s e\es*became sly and malicious. She laughed. 

“Oh, there are things I could tell vou,’’ she cried recklessly, 
looking at the door. “When it starts and I hear the guns, I think 
of\’ou. Things you don’t know' about, you were just a baby at the 
time. No one know's them It’s mv life. All those years. Can you 
hear him^ Is he* coming upstairs-*” 

“No, I don’t hear him.” 

“No, he’ll be another minute or tw^o. Qiuck, I’ll show you 
something. Come along.” 

She got up and seizing her son’s sleeve she nearly ran w'ith him 
from the room 

“You’re not to sav anvthing,” she said. 

“His b(‘droom,” she said. “Look at it.” 

It was simply a bedroom wath too much furniture in it. 

“Three chests of drawers,” the son said. “What docs he w^ant 
W’ith three?” 

A look of wicked delight came into his mcjther’s face, a look so 
merry that he knew’ he w’as saying w’hat she w’anted him to say. 

“Tw'o w’ardrc^ies,” he exclaimed. 

^ ‘Three w’ith this’” exclaimed his mother, touching a cupboard 
in the corner, as if she w'cre* selling it. 

“And then — just m case y.>u w’aiit to read,” his mother said 
satirically. She pointed one by one to several reading-lamps by 
the bed, on the chests, on the dressing-table. 

“What’s he want five for?” said the son. . « 
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“Shave?** said his mother excitedly, opening a heavy drawer. 
Inside Was a number of razors and shaving things of all kind. 
She bent to the drawer below. 

“Locked,” she said. Undismayed, she led him to the far wall. 
“Count,” she said. The son began to count. At seventeen he 
stopped. There were many more than seventeen pairs of boots 
lined up, and^at the end the son stopped with astonishment. 

“Riding-boots. When does he ride?” 

“He's never ridden in his life, my dear.” 

“Waders, climbing-boots . . .” the son began to laugh. “He 
never fished, did he^ — ” 

“When did he buy all this gear?” 

“Oh, we haven't begun, dear. Look ai this.” 

One by one she opened the wardrobes swiftly, allowed her son 
to glance, even to touch for a moment, and then swiftly closed the 
door. She showed him some thirty suits of clothes and more hats 
than he could count. 

“I'll try one on,” said the son, laughing. 

“No,” said the mother, “he'd know you’d touched them.” 

“What’s the idea of this hoard? It's madness,” he said. 

The word madness came to his head because, at this triumph 
of her secret-telling, she looked mad herself. Her eyes stared with 
all the malice of the mad, intent on their message. Then quickly 
as a mouse she scurried to the door and listened. 

The son stood by the fireplace when she went to the door and 
looked at a picture over the mantelpiece. It was the only picture 
in the room. It w as a picture of a tall, bareheaded, austere man 
in ancient robes, standing in the shadow's of a crowded place, 
alone. And m those shadows crouched a prowling group of lions, 
their surly faces barred with scowls of anger and fear 

“Daniel in the Lion's Den. He loves old Daniel,” said his 
mother, coming up behind him. “He’s always talking of 
Daniel.” 

The son gaped at the picture. The room was filled w'ith his 
father’s life, but this picture seemed to be more profoundly his 
father's life than anything in the rooifi. He suddenly felt ashamed 
of being in his fathei’s room. 

“Let’s go back to the hre,” the son said. 

“Look, dear,” the mother w'as pulling at his sleeve. “Some- 
thing else, qinck.” 
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She took him to a chest of drawers and opened the drawers 
one by one. j 

“Pants,” she said in her deceptive voice, and as she spoke she 
carefully lifted one or two of the garments. Underneath them was 
a silver crue^ 

“Solid silver,” she sM. “Wait. Two dozen teaspoons. A set of 
fish-knives. All silver.” 

“Corye'along, Mother. I know, I know.” 

“Silver tea-tray. Kettle,” she was at another drawer, ignoring 
him. 

“Fish-knives, spoons, ink-stands . . .” 

“Mother, stop . . .” 

“You move this. It’s heavy. Look at this one. Shirts.” She was 
lifting the shirts and revealing under them a cache of silver cream- 
jugs, hot-water jugs ... * • 

”Oh dear,” said Ijis mother. “We never use them. We never 
see them. He thinks T don’t know. He just comes home and goes 
straight to his bedroom and slips them m.” 

‘^Vhere does he pick up all this^” said the son. 

*^Ask no questions, htat no lies,” said his mother. 

“No, seriously, what’s ilie idca*^” 

The old lady’s face was marked suddenly by all the bewilder- 
ment of a lifetime. She was helpless. 

“Don’t ask me, dear,” she said. “It’s him. It’s how hc^ 
always been.” 

She looked at her son, exhausted and enquiring. She had 
suddenly lost interest. She was also frightened. 

“Uomc out, in case he comes. You see, dear, how^ it is. We 
couldn’t leave all that ” 

She turned out the lights and they walked back into the sitting- 


room. 

“You’re looking tired, dear,” she said, m an unnatural voice, 
making conversation. “Do you sleep well?” 

She went over to the curtains again and peeped out as she said 
thi^. • * 

“Pretty well.” 

She came back to the fire. 

“I know\ You dream. Do you dream^ I dream something 
chronic. Every night. Your father doesn’t dream, of course. He 
just sleeps. He’s ahvays been like that. Sometimes I have a 
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terrible ^dream. I dream, dear, that Tm in a palace, a king’s 
'pal?ic^ something like Windsor Castle, and I go into a great hall 
;and it’s filled with — treasure: well, things, beautiful — you know, 
armour, pictures, china, and I stand there and I can’t get my 
breath and I say, ‘Oh, I must get out.’ And I go out^of a door just 
to get air to breathe. ...” I 

“Indigestion,” said her son. 

“Is it? Well, through this door there's another rooiii, just the 
same, but it's filled with commoner things — crockery, iron- 
mongery, furniture — -just like a second-hand shop, but thousands, 
dear, and I think, ‘Oh, let me breathe,’ and I hurry r)ut of it by 
the door, and beyond that clooi,” said the mothfT, holding his 
hand, “is another room. Ted, it's full , of everything decaying, 
filthy. Oh, it’s horrible, cl(Mr I wake u]:> ft^eling sick ” 

“What is that?" asked the son, nodding to the ceiling. ‘‘Up 
there.” ^ 

“On the ceiling^" she said. “Oh, that's our crack. It's 
getting bigger," she said. “It's a bad one.” 

“That was the land-mine, clear, the one that broke the win- 
dows. The one that killed old Mrs Croft.- ...” 

“I know. Mother, don't ...” 

“I thought we had gone and I said, ‘Oh, Dad. We've gone.’ 
Ted, clear, the dust''’ 

They looked at the ceiling Beginning at the wall hy the window, 
the crack was like a cut that has not closed. 

“And perhaps it would have been a good thing if w’e had gone,” 
she said, narrowang her e\es and searching her son's face with a 
look that terrified him. “We’ve had our life. What is yourdife? 
I watch that old crack and I say, ‘Let’s see. Arc )ou getting 
larger^’ But he sits there, c{uiet at his table, and says, ‘Remember 
Daniel. There’s nothing to be afraid of.’ It’s wonderful, really. He 
believes it. It does him good. There’s just ourselves, dear, you see. 
You've all growm up, you’ve gone your own ways, you can’t be 
here with me and it wouldn’t be right if you could be. I alw^ays 
feel I’ve got you. I think to myself. I've got something,* I’ve got 
you children But he’s got nothing. You mustn’t take any notice 
of the things I say. I expect you know women just say things and 
don’t know^ why they say them. . . . When I see him sitting there 
under the lamp, pra\ing for me and you and all of us, I think, 
poor old Daddy, that’s all he’s got — his faith. But I’ve got him.” 
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“Ssh, Mother, don’t cry. He’s coming now,” the^^son said* 
Quickly she sat on the stool by the fire and put her head forward 
so that the disorder of her face should be hidden in thef glow of 
the flame. 

The fathg: tapped his fingers comically on the panel of the 
door. * 

“^^ay I come in? Sure Tm not interrupting^ Thank you. 
Mothef And son,” he smiled, nodding his head. ‘'The old, old 
story, mother and son.” 

A flush of annoyance and guilt passed over the son’s body and 
came to his lips m a jaunty, uneasy laugh. 

The father frowned. 

‘T say, old girl,” he s^id. “I’ve just been (uitside. There was a 
chink of light showing in my room. We must be careful. . . 

“I was just showing Ted round,” said the mother. • 

‘'Showing me roiipd the estate,” Ted said. 

“Fve switched it olf,” the mother said. 

“Switch it on, old girl Let’s have that tea.” He settled himself 
"innocently on the edge of his chair with his legs tucked under it, 
an^ his pleased fingcrsfjomed over his waistcoat. 

“It’s a good tiling I know your mother. How old are you, my 
boy — forts? In forty-five years I’ve got to know her,” the father 
smiled. 

The old lady nodded her head as she w'cut over his w'ords, aiiiff 
then she got up from her stool to make the tea. 

“I don’t think they’ll come to-night, dear,” she said with 
spirit. 

“I’m here,” the son laughed. 

“Run along, old girl. Of course they w'on’t,” the father said, 
ordering and defending his ^wn. ''I just know they won’t.” 



Eleven O^Clock 


F rom years of hal^it the mare stopped i minute or two at the 
right houses in all the streets waiting for the milkman's voice 
to call, “Good day, ma'am, thank you, ma’am," in the alleys. 
Then she gave a slouching heave, the cans and bottles would 
start Jingling, and, with the man following, she was off to the 
next stop. But when eleven o'clock came she stopped dead. She 
knew the house they were at now. She knew it well. An ungainly, 
warty and piebald creature, she loosened, her shoulders, her head 
and neck hung to the ground, her forelegs splayed out, and she 
looked aid, rakish and cynical. 

For here was no stop of a minute or twc;. Down the passage 
strode the milkman, his lips whistling Five minut(‘s passed into 
ten, ten into twenty. Some mornings it was half an hf)ur, three- 
quarters or the full hour. And when the milkman came back he^ 
was not whistling. « 

He was a short, ruddy man in a brown dustcoa,t with the firm’s 
name on it and a hat like a police inspector's. But there is nothing 
like a uniform for concealing the soul. He was bald and battered 
ernder his hat and his c\ebrows were thick and inky If he took his 
hat oif in the middle of a sentence, that sentence would become 
suddenly very easy and rather free ; if he wiped his bald head with 
his handkerchief, that was a sign he might get freer. 

The first time the milkman went to the house a woman ctime 
across the kitclien towards him. The fire was murmuring in the 
range and a pot of coffee was standing on it. A tray of cakes had 
just been taken out of the oven and was standing on the table. 
The milkman’s nostrils had small sensitive black hairs m them, 
and they quivered. 

“Oh, I do like a nice mince-pie,’' said the milkman. 

She was a kind woman. “The early bird catches the worm,” 
she said. “Have one.” « 

She was a big creature, lazy and soft in the arms and shoulders. 
She had several chins. The small chin shook like a cup in its 
saucer on the second chin that was under it, and she had freckles on 
her neck. wShe was warm and untidy with cooking, and her yellow 
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hair was coming undone at the back. Her mouth was short and 
surly, but now it softened in harmony with the rest of her^into an 
easy placid smile; the rest of her body se’emed to be laughing at 
her fatness, and the smile broadened from her lips to her neck and 
so on downwiards, until the milkman put his foot on the doorstep, 
took off his hat and wi^cd his bald head with pleasure. 

‘‘Fm a rollin’ stone, ma’am,” said the milkman. • I don’t mind 
if I do.’; • 

She turned round and walked slowly to the table and the cakes. 
They were small cherry cakes. When she turned, the crease in the 
back of her neck seemed to be a smile and even her shoes seemed 
to be making smiles of pleasure on the floor. 

“Come in,” she said. •‘Fin Yorkshire. Fm not like the people 
round here. Fm niiighbourly.” ^ 

“Fm Yorkshire. Fm neighbourly too,” said the milkman, 
rubbing his hands, and he stepped in It was warm and cosy in 
the kitchen, warm with the smell of the cakes and the colTce, and 
warm with the good-natured woman. 

“^ake a seat,” said the woman. “Fm sitting clown myself. 
I’ve been on my feet alT morning. I come from Leeds and this is 
my bake.” • 

“I come from Hull,” said the milkman. “We never say ‘n^’ and 
we never say die. I’ve been on my feet too. What I mean to say — 
in my job, you can’t ride because you’re always stopping and you 
can’t stop because you’ve got to keep moving, if you get me.” 
The milkman sat down opposite her. 

“I could tell yc)u were from the north,” said the hospitable 
woman. She pushed the cakes towards him. ”Go on,” she said. 
“Take one. Take two. They’re a mean lot of people down here. 
There’s nothing mean about me ” 

“After you, ma’am,” he said. 

“No,” she said. “I dassn’t.” 

She laughed. 

“Slimming?” said the milkman. 

“Oh, hh ha,” laughed the woman. “That’s a good one. Look 
at me. I’ve got the spread. Fdon’t get any exercise.” She went 
into a new peal of laughter. “And I don’t want it.” 

“We’re as God made us,” said the milkman. “All sizes.” 

“And all shapes,” said the woman, recovering. “It wouldn’t 
do for all of us to be thin.” « 
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, |/‘You want some heavyv/eights,” said the man. 

“Xh^y’re all thin round here, and mean,” said the woman* 
^,'‘The woman laughed 'until tears came into the small grey eyes 
Ivhich were sunk like oyster pearls between her plump fire- 
reddened checks and her almost hairless brows She, laughed and 
laughed, and her laughter was like her ‘^mile. Slie laughed not 
only with her. mouth, but her cheeks gave a jump and her chins 
jumped together and her big breasts shook, and she spread her 
legs with laughter, too, under the table. 

“Oh dear' Oh dear'” she said. “When I was a girl I was in the 
catering business and they starv^ed me. One house I was in the 
boss used to follow me into the kitchen when I was putting away 
the snacks to sec I didn’t pinch anything. And I can tell you it 
was a work of art slipping a bit of cheese dotvn the neck (;f me 
blouse to cat when I got up to b(‘d, it was.” 

The milkman looked at her blouse. , 

The milkman widened one eye and wanked with the other. 

“Oh, d(;n’t'” cried the w'oman, going oil again. ‘'Don’t' Stop 
it' Don’t start me ofi'.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said the w'oman, wai'ang her eyes “I’ve been 
here seven weeks and this is the first laugh I’ve Ikw. 1 My husband’s 
a cripole. He’s a watchmaker. Tick-tock, tick-lock, tuk-tock, all 
day long. He hangs up the wMtehes on the w all and that's all I’ve 
Heard for seven wrecks' Tick-tock, tick-tock, tuk-tock.” 

She wiped the tears from her eyes with her apron and waved 
an arm to the waill. 

There w’cie four clocks on the kitchen wadi and three on the 
mantelpiece, and there were watches hanging f)n nails ThC tall 
browui clock w'lth the pendulum gave a slow' gniting “lock”; the 
blue alarm on the mantelpiece went at a run, the big wa)oden 
clock next to it made a sweet sound like a man siuking a pipe, 
and the rest croaked, scratched, ticked and chattered. Carved in 
fretw'ork w^as a small cuckoo clock beside the door. 

“Who winds them^” asked the milkman w'lth his mouth full of 
cake. 

“Who w'lnds them^” said the w’oman. “He w'lnds them. He 
comes home and spends all night winding them. Have some coffee. 
You ought to see what I’ve got inside and upstairs.” 

“I bet,” said the milkman, gazing at her from his still wide eyes. 
“If there's, a drop of coffee I’ll have it.” 
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“Laugh/* said the woman. “You can’t tell night from day In' 
this house. They all say something different. IVe been seveij weeks 
here, but it might be seven years. It's a gobd thing I can laugh.” 

“It’s slimming,” he said. 

“It’s spreading,” she said. 

“Well, I like a bit of Jpiead myself,” said the milkman. 

The milkman watched her go to the range. He -^vatched her 
bring tin; coffee-pot over and bring a couple of white cups from 
the dresser. He got up and w^ent to the door. ' 

• “My Jenny,” he said. ‘'My mare. Whoa' Listen to her. She’s 
kicking up the pavement.'’ 

The mare w’as kicking the kerb. She w'as standing with her 
forelegs on it, gazing down the alley and sti iking a hoof on the 
pavement. 

“She knows I'm in here,” he said, coining back "I liet she 
know’s I’m having a oiip ot codec. I bet she’s w'ondcriiig wiiat’s 
happening. I bet she’s tlnnking it out Wonderful things horses 
are. Jealous, you know', too,” he said. "If she knew' you w'as in 
here,/Td never hear the last of it ” 

"Eating’s her troul)le* She\ old,” said the milkman. “She’s 
terrible I’ve nev**!' seen an animal eat wiiat she does. I bet she 
knows then‘’s something going on.” ^ 

The milkman sipped his colhv Hi. lips made 1 nibbling sounds ^ 
as he drank Soon there w'('i(‘ no sounds m th(‘ room but the 
ticking of the clocks and the bubbling noise of the w'oman's lips 
and the man’s hps at their cups, and a click of the cups and a 
murmur of laughter from the w'oman. 

Th^n the little fretwoik clock w'hich hung by the door gave a 
small snee/mg buz/, a door dipped opcni, a tiny hammer rang 
and out bobbed the bnd. "(hickoo' Cuckoo'” it called, and 
“Clap” w'ent the door. The milkman put clown his ^up with a 
start and gaped. 

“They're all w'rong,” said the w'oman. "Sit dow'ii. Have 
another cake, just a little one. Have a tart^ That cuckoo’s never 
right. ‘Oh, shut up,’ I tell it. ‘Keep cpiiet 

“I used to do fietw'ork niysdl,” said the milkman. 

“Sit down,” she pressed him. "Another cup w'lll w'arm you 
up.” 

“You’re warm in here,” said the milkman. 

“I’m warm anywhere,” the woman said. , 
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“Don’t want winding up, I bet,” said the milkman with a 
wink. ^He was short beside her and he took a long easy look at 
her. He wiped his bald head and put on his hat. 

“Well,” he said. “Talking of time, one thing leads to another.” 

She looked at him sadly, and with a lazy yawn-raised her big 
arms above her head. 

“Come and see those clocks.” 

The milkman had his pencil in his ear, a small red -stump of 
pencil. He took it out and, c[uickly, he gave her a soft poke in the 
waist with it and went olT. 

“Good day, ma’am, thank you, ma'am,” he called, and went 
off whistling. 

The next day the milk-cart stopped again at the house. Behind 
the cart the milkman walked, humming to hi'rnsc'lf. He looked up 
at the tiouse. There was the short brick wall and the iron rail on 
top of It. llierc was the green hedge coni' ng into leaf. He took 
his basket, he swung open the gate and he went clown the alley. 
There was a smell of pastry just out of the oven. For a long time 
while he was gone the mare stood, then she stepped on to the 
kerb and began knocking her hoof upofl it. The sound could be 
heard down the deserted road. “Whoa*” shouted the milkman 
dowi's the alley 'Flie mare stretched her neck and sniffed the 
ground and then began pawing again. She got both forefeet on 
the pavement and kept stretching and shaking her smooth white 
neck “Whoa*” shouted the milkman’s voice. She pricked her 
ears He was shouting from the front room window. 

Half an hour passed. The mare had now stepped farther on to 
the pavement. Her neck was stretched out to its full length. She 
was sniffing the wall, the iron rail, and behind it tlie juicy green 
shoots of the hedge. She strained, her nostrils trembling, her soft 
mouth opening to seize a shoot m her old yellow teeth. She 
paused and made a greater effort, pulling the cart, and now her 
nose was over the top of the railing. Grunting, chewing, slopping, 
crunching sounds came from her mouth. She had bitten off her 
first piece. And, once on it, appetite leapt She gave a wilder 
tug and now she could get at the h<^dge. Her teeth dragged at the 
hedge and crunched. She raised her neck, looked witli discrimina- 
tion at the shoots, then went on cpiietly browsing. 

No sounds came from the house, no sound from the road but 
the chewipg of the horse, the bit chinking like marbles in her 
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slobber. Hearing him come at last, she backed on the road. 
He came out very thoughtful and not whistling. 

And some mornings there was the smell of cake in th^ alley, 
sometimes it was pie and sometimes it was coffee. Again a quarter 
of an hour pasrfsed, or maybe twenty minutes or half an hour, and 
often enough a full lioui^ and a shout of “Whoa!” came from an 
upstairs window. He had his coat off. “That clock’s wrong,” said 
the worrjaft. “They’re all wrong.” The mare's neck was right 
over the railings and this was necessary because, as she chewed, 
the hedge got lower and lower. 

“Eh, whoa there!” the milkman shouted down from the top 
floor of the house one morning and, looking m amazement at the 
torn and bitten green hedge and the mare still tearing it, he came 
down to the street. ’ 

“What’s the idea^ Come off it," he said, taking the mare by 
the bridle and jerkingther head olF the hedge. 

He drew her oil' the pavement and went back and looked over 
the railings at the hedge, ruined by weeks of eating. 

“Been getting your greens, haven’t you'^” he said. He stared 
at the mare and, bright binder their blinkers, he saw the eyes of 
that cynical animal, secretive and glistening, gazing back at him. 
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T en days before Christmas, Schneidrr went. His departures 
like his .arrivals were orgiastic, and between tliem was a 
three-months orgy of work All day between Schneider H^ousc and 
his suite at the hotel, the messengers, the secretaries, the managers, 
the legal and advertising men, w'ent Jewellers, picture dealers, 
stockbrokers, women, sailed up to his suite in the hushed warm 
lifts. There w’erc nights in restaurants, theatres and night clubs. 
Telephone bells rang in Manchester, Pans, Rome and New' York 
calling people to the eager guttural splutter of Schneider’s voice. 
Up to the last moment he was W'orking and pla\ing at once, 
flopping like a sea-hoii in his chair. A cig^^r was in his mouth, a 
bottle of champagne w'as on his desk, a pen w.is in his hand 
signing letters and contracts, w'hilc he talk(‘d to Lippott, w'ho was 
behind him, his three secretaries, to people more nnnote m the 
blue haze of cigar smoke, and all the tiiiic into anotlier telephone 
he w'as gurgling thick, sentimental nonsense tc^ Lola in the bed- 
roorq^next door, who was sitting like a cross bird of paradise at her 
dressing-table. He had been up till four the night before, dancing. 
And now', while the cars wMited below' and the heavy luggage was 
being loaded, hew'as rolling in his chair His bl.ick hair i iirled over 
the astrakhan collar ol his overcoat The smiles that sent ripples 
into the bay of sallow' baldness in the head seemed to flow^ from 
his voracious lips all over his bodv. His very aims smiled wvhen 
he smiled, his whole body grunted when he grunU‘d 

Then w'hcn all was done he and his court sailed clown in the 
lifts and he walked out of the hotel to his car like a squat prince in 
horn-rimmed spectacles, still giving orders, shaking hands, bow'ed 
to by the manager and the stall, and two cars followed the Rolls 
with the luggage. Lippott, as w'as fitting in the man w'ho w'as closer 
to Schneider than ain man, kiiow'ing more tfi.in his mistresses, 
more than his directors, knowing more about his money, his 
clothes, his very underclothes, more about his tempers, his tricks, 
his swindles, his schemes — Lippott, w’ho w as as vital to him as the 
braces w'hich held up Ins trousers — was the last to speak to him 
through the car window'. 
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“And a merry Christmas!” Lippott said in a' voice which was 
like the icing on a small cake. * 

“Vot’s that, Lippott?” * 

“A merry Christmas Compliments of the season.” 

Lippott, though he was stiff and clever wfth other people, 
wriggled like a confuscc? girl w’hen he spoke to Schneider. 

“Oh, hti ha,” came the roar of Schneider’s laugh from the car. 
“Merry compliments. No?” 

Schneider had a lifelong difficulty wfth English greetings. And 
so, like a cat, the car w'cnt off, taking Schneider to Italy. Schneider 
House w'ould not be disturbed for another tw^o or three 
months. 

After the departure ')f Schneider came the departure of 
Lippott a liner is ‘launched and after it comes an outboard, 
methodically chugging and drawm out w'lth deceptive speed into 
the immense swell. Lippott went back with the manager into the 
hotel. The servants, who w'crc left, bowed In a more practical 
w’ay there w’as a similar if smallei defiTcnce to Lippott Lippott 
aryanged about bills and tips. Lippott scrutini/ed, organized and 
paid. Lippott was SchncTder’s shadow'. vSchiKndci w'as a dream, a 
fantasy like an enr)rinous eh'ctric sign on the liont of a building; 
but Lippott, the exact man in the bowlcr-hat, the restnnned 
expensive clothes, and the small ( ulturc-pearl laugh, w'as the 
reality. He was the C’^ode Book TIktc was a ch'fercnce to the man 
W'ho paid in hundreds or in thousands on behalf of Schneider, 
and after he had received his deference lie left. No car w'aited 
for him 

“Good day, Mr Lippott,” from three, not ten servants, and a 
look from bowler brim to rubber-tippixl heels aftei he passed. 

Lippott w'alked. He w'alk^'d because he w'as a frugal man and 
because he was a free man now' Schneider had gone, and also 
because it took hr)urs, aftei these launchings, f -r the sw’ell of 
departure to die clow'ii. One was borne along and out with 
Schneider on a wave that rose and dived like a dolphin. Then at 
last tjie wave weakened and the pace lagged, gradually Schneider 
got aw’ay and Lippott w'as left bumping about in the wake of 
Schneider, to the king musing row' back to familiar waters. 

But the w’ave w<is n()t w'cakcmng yet and Schneider w'as, so 
to speak, m sight. Continually, as Lippott w'alk(*d back to the 
office, as he sat drinking coffee and eating a sandwich there, as 
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lunch-time passed and the afternoon began, Lippott was seeing 
Schneider on the boat, the Schneider cabins, the Schneider lunch 
at Calkis, the Schneider nights in Paris, the Schneider villas. 
(Lippott had done it all more than once with Schneider.) He was 
filled wath Schneider. This was like being filled whh Schneider’s 
champagne In this state of intoxication, Lippott could not settle 
to his woik He had never been able to w’ork on the days when 
Schneider left. 

“Oh, Miss Anderson” (Lippott w^as speaking into an instrument 
on his desk. His “Oh, Miss Anderson” ahvays sounded like the 
restive appeal of a man being tickled), “I am going out,” he 
said. 

He put on his hat and coat and left tlie office. 

“I am sorry there is no reply from the secretary's room,” the 
operators said “Schneiders Schneiders,” the voices chimed in the 
telephone exchange “Hie secretary is out ” 

Lippott w'ent down by the stairs. Now Schneider must be 
racing dow'ii the long march of poplars to Abbeville The chalk 
dust would be fainter m the wanter. If it w^ere raining the cars 
would arrive white with mud in Parr". Lippott preferred the 
stairs to the lift because he liked no one to see w’hat he was doing. 
Schn(?ider was the voluptuary of lifts, on the stairs, the ascetic 
Lippott. He w'as the private, confidential man, the secretary of 
the company — the one wdio came round corners surprising 
people, noting w’ho they are, pleased that they stop talking. They 
were afraid, in spite of their large Public School voices, of the 
busy Board School Lippott Isvcn the directors were cautious 
with the unobtrusive, omnipresent secretary w’lth the shaky 
accent. 

He w'cnt through the swdng doors that seemed to flash messages 
of the wealth and cleverness of Schneider into the city. He w'ent 
into the street In the approaching dusk he w'as a short man who 
might have been mistaken for Schneider; but Lippott w'as lean, 
and, for the rest, no more than a sedate dark coat, smart dark 
trousers, a bowler-hat, a collar and a tie and pair of boots, .with 
a face put in precisely the right pla\:e among them. He had tired, 
well-fed creases m the skin of his face, the London pallor. 

If Lippott looked pleased as he w'alked past the shops, it was 
from no personal vanity. He had leisure because trade was slack 
and it was^slack at Christmas because the shops had filled up with 
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Schneider materials in the late autumn. Now the crowds in the 
streets were looking at them in the shop- windows. Whenever he 
saw lights of shop-windows, he partook of the pleasure of being 
attached to the brilliance of Schneider. 

The afterncion was closing. After the morning fog there had 
been a few hours of grey iclaylight over the roofs, and then at three 
the street lamps were lit and the lamps of cars and buses. The 
shops thi;c\V out weak fans of light fiom their windows. There was 
a hoarse evanescent tenderness in the air which makes many 
people think of the winters of their childhood, and they look into 
the shop-w'indow's as they used in those davs to look into the fire. 
There was the sound of thousands of footsteps, the sea-roar of 
engines. Manv people W't're going home. The lights of the cars 
moved smoothly like pairs of cat's eves out of the slf)wly sinking 
fog. As he crossed ihe side streets, Lippott w'ould see iht moist 
horn-coloured vapoiui, w'lth its core of w'eak pink or lilac light 
where the arc-lamps hung. The corners of buildings w'erc smudged 
and broken olT in the upper air, and in the lower the fog w^as 
li^ a damp sand, the va])our of a million individual breaths. 
Gaiety was about, as K this too were the orgiastic wake of 
Schneider and the traffic w'ere his music Lippott stepped out. 
There w'as the restaurant where vSe hneider dined. There was the 
shop w'hcre Schneuder had bought Lippott his Daimler ^here 
Schneider bought his orchids, his wine, his cigars, his perfumes 
— the smell of the Schneider w'omen —the street w^as rich and 
dazzling w ith the folly of Schneider. 

Lippott had three thousand a \ear now, and his shares, and 
there’w'cre all those private speculations where, if Sehneider had 
put down ten thousand, a hundred thousand or half a million, 
Lippott had followed wnth his occasional hundreds, a mouse 
nibbling where a rat had gnawTcl He belonged to tw'o clubs now, 
he had his clothes made at the tailors which Schneider had found 
too cheap ten )ears before His signet ring w'as from Schneider 
and so w^as his cigarette-case. Schneider had bought him his 
hou^e and given him his Daimler. Once — this was one of the 
earliest presents and Lippott ^lad refused it because he had seen 
at once It might put sand into the oil of their intimacy — Schneider 
had offered him a mistress he w'as tired of. Women for Lippott 
were items of Schneider’s accountancy a new^ pair of eyes, a new 
account. 
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Lippott stopped beside the window of a piano shop. He had not 
been thinking of Schneider at all. He had been thinking of Lola, 
sitting 'beside him racing through the chalk dust of the road to 
Abbeville, the value of whose shoes he knew, the price of whose 
fur coat and diamonds he knew, the rent of whose, villa he paid; 
and of her voice which was like the tinl^ing of wine-glasses. He 
had stopped. 

The piano shop was graver than the other shops iii the street 
and its lights were dimmer. In dull pools they were reflected on 
the level tops of the instruments. The shop w^as as solemn as an 
undertaker's and had the dreary luxury of a mausoleum. Chinese 
urns had indeed been placed in the windows and the ivory 
keyboards were like the long teeth of Uie dead. Lippott looked 
through the window' and under the strong Imv light of an inner 
room lie could see the grey, w'aved hair of a w’oman. Younger 
women stood idle at the counters. Lippott stood in the shadow 
W'atching her, and as he w'atched her he felt himself deeper in 
voice and growing in height and stoiitiK'ss He felt his hair curl 
at the back and his small hands grow' thicker. The sensation grew 
as he approached the door. It was opened by a mnn w'lth a chest 
of medals. Lippott, on the impulse, was Schneider. This was the 
woman Sr hneider had oflered him Schneider gone, he had come 
out to look at 

“I want to speak to MY!: Cambery,” he said. He low'ered his 
dark eyelids as he said the name and then looked up and began 
w'histling softly. Still he w’as Schneider. He saw' her rise from her 
desk and come out to him, a tallw'oman taking small steps tow ards 
him, like a smile on stilts. 

“It’s a Icing time since you've been in here, Mr Lippott,” she 
said in a high voice like the voice of Schneider’s Lola, but an 
older and harder voice “Have you come to wish me a happy 
Christmas^ How' nice of you ” She looked down upon him, trying 
to guess his errand. 

And he w as Schneider no more. Of course he had not come to 
wish her a happy Chiistmas. He had taken off his hat anflt he 
could see his short straight black hair shining in the dreary gilded 
mirror which accentuated his leanness His voice was the voice of 
the secretary of the company, being charming to a one-time 
client. 

“I came in,” he said, “to buy a gramophone.” 
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He looked at her. She was taller than he. Like all the women 
in the shops in this part of London she was expensively cfressed. 
She was a woman in her late forties and her grace had affiflFened 
and quickened with an exaggerated animation, her beauty 
remaining in Jier long cold eyes. 

Little Lippott, she thought. Money. Still with Schneider. 
Outlasted me with Schneider. What’s he after? • 

“The^^ &re making some lovely things nowadays,” she said, 
glancing at him, to read what he wanted. He saw this. Lippott 
never missed a look of this kind. She, like the rest, had to be 
careful of Lippott But her talk seemed to him like the crisp, 
clean-petalled forced flowers in the florists’ where Schneider 
bought his roses, Ins bouquets, his orchids. She was the woman 
Schneider had olTei’ed him, one of the earliest women of the days 
when Schneider was emerging from the period of East ETnd fires 
and dubious lic[uidatii)ns Lippott watched her as she walked to a 
gramophone. He smiled to think she did not know that Schneider 
had oftered her to him 

^ “It IS in walnut,” she said. ''The gram is like smoke” 

“Holy smoke,” he had his little joke, "it I know anything about 
the price.” • 

“It gives a richness to the tone which I don’t think any^other 
wood gives.” The voice went on skilfully arranging its words like 
flowers about every object. 

He listened to her heels on the polished floor. He noted her 
sharp orders to the assistants, the swang of her ear-rings. 

She’s a good saleswoman, Lippott thought. And she’s done 
well for herself. He put her in this shop; and she has her money, 
her flat. An ordinary girl from Kentish Town who sold pro- 
grammes m the theatre. She has got on. Schneider’s doing, but 
even Schneider could not have given her her chance if she 
hadn’t had talent. It w'as the same with me. She had brains and 
Schneider spotted them. 

He knew all about her. She was not Mrs Gambery, of course. 
Edwards was her real name. Like him, she had risen from nothing, 
absolutely nothing. They had w'orked their way up. They had 
travelled far, so far that no one w^ould have known that she was a 
Board School girl and he w^as a Board School boy, both of them 
from a slum. There was the bond of Schneider betw'een them. 
Lippott warmed. ^ 
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This was in his mind all the time she was showing him the' 
gramo})hones, pretending she did not know the prices and asking 
her assistants in a drdwling voice. That pleased him. And yet 
there was one difference between them. Schneider had offered 
her to him and she did not know it. She did not •know he was 
thinking, I could have had this woman. ^ 

Could he 'have had her^ Of course. Schneider had said so. 
Everything belonged to Schneider, that was the wonderful thing 
about him. Yet one had to be Schneider to have everything 
Schneider offered. And Lippott knew as he saw her long, slender 
back arch over the instruments, and the car-rings swing, that he 
could not be Schneider. She did not move to him as she would 
have moved instinctively had Schneider come into the shop, but 
‘she had steppe^d back, she had stopped, she had exclaimed and 
he had^^seen in her e\es the look he was used to seeing in die eyes 
of everyone, '\Vhat\s he up to-^ What is Schneider doing^’ 

Music was playing. She w'cnt to the instruments, raising the 
lids, putting on recoids, making musie 
“Listen to this," she said. 

“What is it^" 

“A carol." 

A hd w'as closed, there w'as the faint hiss of a record. Lippott 
sat dowm. He w'as alreadv thinking he must get back He placed 
his umbrella between his knees and stared at the carpet. For 
many years he had seen carpets and heaid music together. Music 
meant hotels and restaurants, business lundies, evenings wnth 
Schneider’s parties w’heii he lookc'd through the' glass door after 
his owm meal alone to see Schneider wath his guests. Th(‘ sound 
of music mi'ant to him the spending of monev One could reckon 
up the price per bar, bill totals by the top notes Thc're w'as an 
instant association of a five-pound bill wath the figure of the 
orchestra leader moving forward to the tables. The music w’aiter. 
There w’ere orchestras w’hose music brought to the mind the 
price of champagne; there wane Italian operas like the increment 
on private investments, witli that spaiklmg beauty. 

But the music w’hich came froYn this gramophone had no 
financial context. Without warning, men stood up. Their voices 
were loud, sudden and deep Tlu'y seemed to leap upon his 
breast and tear his shirt fiont open, going straight for his 
heart. 
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^^Good King Wenceslas looked out * 

^ ' On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even^ 


He saw the sAow. 

“They’re good,” said^Mrs Cambery. “Don’t you think^” 
He nodded. * 

Brightly shone the moon that night 
Though the frost was cruel, 

When a poor ‘man came in sight. 

Gathering winter fueiy 


He was at the Abbe.y Road school. The class was singing. He was 
working for his scholarship. The’poor man gathering the fuel was 
Chas Lippott. He was sorry for him. He was stirred bv the 
memory of his miserable origins. In his childhood most of the 
days had been dark, he thought There used to be continual fog. 
Then suddenly Schneider appeared. 


and, 


^"Drin^ me jlesh and bring me wirie,'^ 
^'‘Thou and I shall see him dine.^^ 


And dine they had. He would never forget the first time he had 
been taken to dine by Schneider. He knew he was going up in the 
world then. He knew it had paid him to obliterate everything for 
Sehneider. He had saved money on his own dinner that night 
and ^lad drunk wine for the first time. Tears of pride were 
concealed in Lippott’s eyes. He was an errand-boy in a shop. 
He had worked at evening classes and he had Ijecome a clerk. He 
went earlier to the office than everyone and he left latest. He 
worked till his eves ached At night he studied for his accountancy 
examinations. Slowly he advanced, eating no more than a bar 
of chocolate every day, never smoking, never drinking, never 
goiyg tofjotball matches or cinemas, never seeing girls He worked. 
He saved. His mother was left and he re-mvested it for her; 
he saw to it that money w'as put by for the funerals of his parents. 
He thought of everything. There w’ere steps: from 27s. 6d. a 
week to 30s. a w’eek, from 30s a w’eek to 35s., a sudden spring to 
£2, 5s., a leap to ^'4. Then Schneider had appeared and there 
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was a jump to ^^300 a year. That was the real beginning. For ten 
ycarj he had had no holiday and had worked three Sundays out 
of fouiy And now he knew the truth of the last verse, Schneider 
triumphant, Lippott as close as the glove of his right hand. 

^"Page and Monarch forth they went, “ 

Forth they went together."^ 

It took a full male choir to sound like the reverbera'iit,^ voice of 
Schneider, hoarse and loud, a choir not a man. 

Lippott said, “Fll buy it. What do I get — three months^ Any 
discount for thirty days?” he said to Mrs Cambery. 

“Makes one think of old times," she said, “doesn’t it^ Do you 
think we’ll have snow^” 

“No," he laughed mildly. “There is never any snow. We only 
get slus^h.” 

He left the shop. The roar of the slrcel was sudden like the 
voices of the singers. He felt tired and irritable In an obscure 
way he knew w'hat was happening because he had known it 
before. It had gone four o'clock The Schneider wave had passed. 
He had been borne out and now he lloi»ndered. Schneider must 
be near Pans now, but Lippott could not even imagine him there. 
The air w'as cold and rough to the throat, the pavements wxre 
chilled. Schneider had gone and there w'as the long row back. 
Lippott did not mind that he had paid 120 guineas for a gramo- 
phone, indeed he w as proud of that. He knew’, after a few^ yards, 
that Schneider working through the art of Mrs Cambery had 
seduced him into spending this money and he liked that There 
was the pleasure of being secretly seduced b> Mrs Cainbeiy, of 
sharing her in this wav with Schneider. Where Schneider w’ent, 
where Schneider had paid his thousands, Lippott had pushed his 
little one hundred and tw’cnty less discount He w’as satisfied as 
he walked. But there w'as the Schneider w^ho lived and the 
Schneider w ho had to be paid for. As he walked back to his ofBce, 
through the caves of shoji-hght that had become more dazzling 
with the closing of the darkness, he felt himself the pi'ivate cus- 
todian, the accountant of life and folly. His department went 
beyond Schneider into the w'orld at large. 

It w^as the end of the year and the accounts were being made. 
It was the time of the year w'hen, at last, Lippott used to think, 
“We get down to bedrock, to the real thing”. He was happiest at 
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this time. Everyone who came to his office brought him long 
sheets of foolscap covered with figures. He turned the corner and 
came down into the square where the Schneider Hou^ stood. ^ 
The bare trees hung a net of branches against the dark lilac night 
and dripped ^on to the cab rank. Through the branches, like 
lanterns hanging amonj them, were the windows of the offices 
opposite. There was a building there like a cage of.hght floating 
over the earth. All the electricity, all the Schneider in the world 
had to be paid for. 

He passed the Trade Entrance. The loading-bav w'as empty. 
There w'ere cones of dim light over the empty loading-platform. 
The goods lifts were stationary and in the hollow^ of the fog w^ere 
the figures of men in brpwm overalls. There w^ere five of them, 
young men wnth cigarettes in their eais, and they were talking, 
doing nothing. By the entrance was the machine which punched 
their time-tickets an(J m the wall w'as a small office where the 
yard foreman sat. It was like a signal-box and a green shaded 
lamp w’as shining on the man’s bald head bent over his book. 
(Mrs Clambery under another light did not know that Schneider 
h^d ofiered her to him )^o one knew what Sclineider offered him. 
The w’orkmen Ic^okcd as they saw Lippott pass He glanced at 
them and then went by towards the swing doors of the main 
entrance. They did not know w'ho he w'as. It w'as ten daysljefore 
Christmas, the slack time. One hundred and twenty pounds. 
Schneider must be paid for. 

He nodded to the commissionaire and went up the stairs. 
Typists w'cre laughing on the first landing Quickly thev ran 
aw'ay w'lien they saw' him. He w^ent through glass doors and passed 
the frosted window's of corridors An office door was open and he 
saw a pipe on a desk but no one there. Schneider must be paid 
for. He went along to his ow'n office. On his desk were the 
foolscap sheets. He drew' m his lips as if he were sipping tea, 
pleased by the sight of these papers. He knew the cost of every- 
thing, everything in the world. 

In half an hour the building knew' that he was the man who 
knew the cost of everything. • 

“Some people,” he w'as saying in his office to one of the 
younger managers, “have got the w'rong idea about this firm. 
They think it’s just a milch cow. I don’t care if it is a w'cek before 
Christmas.” 
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The bell rang in the time-keeper’s office. He was a heavy man 
who wrote with difficulty in a small round hand. « 

“Ye^h,” he said. Then he was sitting bolt upright in his chair. 
“Yes, sii. Yes, sir,” he said. A voice made neat by the telephone 
said: 

f 

“How many men have you got on thy lifts^” 

“Five, sir.” 

“Sack three,” the voice said. 

“Now, sir? This week, sir^ Right, sir. I’ll bring the names.” 

He put down the receiver and stared at the telephone. He 
closed up his delivery bonk, got dow n from his stool and went out, 
first of all, to have a look at the fog. Lippott, up above, was 
humming a tune he could not get out t;f his head 



Ton Make Tour Own Life 


U PSTAIRS from the st^^cet a sign in electric light said “Gent’s 
Saloon.” I went up. There w^as a small hot baejt room full of 
sunlight^ with hair clippings on the floor, tow'cls hanging from a 
peg and new'spapers on the chairs. “Take a seat. Just finishing,” 
said the barber. It w’as a he. He w'asn’t anyw'here near finishing. 
He had m fact just begun a shave. The customer w^as having 
everything. 

In a dead place like this triwai you always had to wait. I was 
w^aiting I'or a tram, now' I had to w'ait for a haircut. It was a small 
tow'n in a vallev wath one long street, and a slow mud-t floured 
river moving betwcei; wallow's and the backs of houses. 

I picked up a iiew'spapcr. A man had muidcred an old woman, 
a clergyman’s sister w’as caught stealing gloves in a shop, a man 
wi'.o had identified the body of his w'lfe at an inquest on a drown- 
ing fatality met her thitv^ days later on a pier. Ten miles from 
this tow'ii the sk(iletons of men killed in a battle eight centuries 
ago had lieen dug up on the Downs That w^is nearer Stilly I put 
the paper down. I looked at the two men in the room. 

The shav(' had finished now , the barber w'as cutting the man’s 
hair. It was glossy black hair and small curls of it fell on the 
floor. I ( oLild see the man in the mirror. He was in his thirties. 
He had a sw'arthy skin and brilliant long black eyes. The lashes 
were dong too, and the lids w'hen he blinked w'cre pale. There 
was just that suggestion of weaknt'ss Now he was shaved there 
W'as a sallow' glister to his skin like a Hindu’s, and as the barber 
clipped aw'ay and grunted his breaths, the dark man sat engrossed 
in his reflection, half smiling at himself and very deeply pleased. 

The barbel w^as careful and responsible in his movements, but 
nonchalant and detached. He w'as in his thirties too, a young man 
witlj fair leceding hair brushed back from his forehead. He did 
not speak to his customer His customer did not speak to him. 
He went on from one job to the next silently. Now he w'as rattling 
his brush in the jar, wiping the razor, pushing the chair forward 
to the basin. Now' he gently pushed the man’s head down, now 
he ran the taps and was soaping the head and rubbing it. A 
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peculiar look of amused affection was on his face as he looked 
down at the soaped head. 

“How long are you going to be?” I said. “I’ve got a train.” 

He lo(^ked at the clock. He knew the trains. 

“Couple of minutes,” he said. , 

He wheeled a machine on a tripod tc^ the back of the man. A 
curv^ed black, thing like a helmet enclosed the head. The machine 
was plugged to the wall. There were phials with colouvecl liquids 
in them and soon steam was rushing out under the helmet. It 
looked like a machine you see m a Fun Fair. I don’t know what 
happened t(^ the man or what the barber did. Shave, hot towels, 
haircut, shampoo, this machine and then yellow liquid like 
^eacle out of a bottle — that customer bad everything. 

I wondered how much he would have to pay. 

Therf the job was over. The dark man got up. 'Fhe clippers had 
been over the back of his neck and he loi^k^d like a guardsman. 
He was dressed m a square-shouldered grey suit, very dandyish 
for this town, and he had a silk handkerchief sticking out of his 
breast pocket. He wore a violet-and-silver tie. He patted it as 
the barber brushed his coat. He was delighted with himself. 

“So long, Fred,'’ he smiled faintly. 

“Cheero, Albert,’’ said the upright barber and his lips closed 
to a small, haiclly perceptible smile too. Thoughtfully, ironically, 
the baiber watched his handiwork go. The man hadn't paid. 

I sat m the chair It was w^arm, too warm, where the man had 
sat. The barber put the sheet round me The barber was smiling 
to himsell like a man remembering a tune. He w'as not thinking 
about me. ‘ 

The barber said that machine made steam open the pores. 
He glanced at the door where the man had gone. “Some people 
want everything,” he said, “some w'ant nothing.” You had to 
have a machine like that. 

He tucked m the cotton-wool. He got out the comb and 
scissors. His fingers gently depressed my head. I could see him in 
the mirror bending to the back of my head. He was clipping away. 
He w'as a dull young man with pale blue eyes and a look of 
ironical stubbornness m him. The small dry smile was still like 
claw marks at the corners of his lips. 

“Three bob a time,” he said. He spoke into the back of my 
neck, and nodded to the door. “He has it every week.” 
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He clipped away. 

‘‘His hair’s coming out. That’s why he has it. Going bald. 
You can’t stop that. You can delay it,* but you can*^ stop it. 
Can’t always be young. He thinks you can.” He smiledf^ryly but 
with affectiott. 

“But he wasn’t so old.” 

The barber stood up. • 

“Thc^t 'man!” he said. He mused to himself with growing 
satisfaction. He worked away in long silence as if to savour every 
possible flavour of my remark. 'Die result of his meditation was 
to make him change his scissors for a finer pair. 

“He ought to be dead,” he said. 

“T.B.,” he said with quiet scorn. 

He looked at me* in the mirror. 

“It’s wonderful,’* he said, as if to say it was nothing of the 
sort. • 

“It’s wonderful what the doctors can do,” I said. 

“I don’t mean doctors,” he said. ‘'Consumptives! Tuh! They’re 
wgnidcrful.” As much as to say a sick man can get away with 
anything — but you try •If you're healthy and see what happens! 

He went on cutting. There was a glint m his pale blue eyes. 
He snipped away amusedly as if he were attending to^ every 
individual hair at the back of my head. 

“You see his throat?” he said suddenly. 

“What about his throat^” I asked 

“Didn't you notice anything^ Didn't you see a mark a bit at 
the side.'^” He stood up and looked at me in the mirror. 

“No,” I said. 

He bent down to the back of my neck again. “He cut his throat 
once,” he said quietly. “Not satisfied with T.B.,” he said with a 
grin. It was a small, firm, friendly grin. “So long, Fred. Cheero, 
Albert. Tried to commit suicide.” 

“Wanted everything,” I said. 

“That’s it,” he said. 

“A girl,” the barber said. “He fell m love with a girl.” 

He clipped away. • 

“That’s an item,” said the barber absently. 

“He fell in love with a local girl who took pity on him when he 
was in bed, ill. Nursed him. Usual story. Took pity on him, but 
wasn’t interested in him in that way.” 
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“A very attractive girl,” said the barber. 

“And he got it badly?” 

“They get it badly, consumptives.” 

“Matter of fact,” said the barber, stepping over for the clippers 
and shooting a hard sideways stare at me, “it was my wife.” 

“Before she was my wife,” he said. ^ There was a touch of 
quiet, amused resolution in him. 

He’d known that chap since he was a kid. Went to school with 
him. Used to be his best friend. Still was. Always a lad Regular 
nut. Had a milk business, was his own guv’nor till he got ill. 
Doing well. 

“He knew I was courting her,” he smiled. “That didn’t stop 
him.” There was a glint in his eye. • 

“What did you do^” I asked. , 

“I lay low,” he said. 

“She had a job in the shop opposite. If yov passed that shop you 
couldn't help noticing her in the cash-desk near tlu‘ door. It's 
not for me to say — but she was the prettiest girl in this town,” he 
said. “Still is,” he mused. 

“You’ve seen the river'^ You came ovth it by the station,” he 
said. “Well, he used to take her on the river when I was busy. I 
didn’( mind. I knew my mind. She knew hers. I knew it was all 
right.” 

“I knew him,” he grinned. “But I know her. 'Let him take 
you on the river,' I said ” 

I saw the barber’s Ibrehead and his dull blue eyes looking up 
for a moment over my head m the mirror. 

“Damp river,” he said reflectively. “Damp mists, I ineatn, on 
the river. Very flal, low lying, unhcalth\,” he said. “That’s 
where he made his mistake. It started with him taking her on 
the river.” 

“Double pneumonia once,” he said. “Sixty cigarettes a day, 
burning the candle at both ends.” 

He grunted. 

“He couldn’t get away with it,” he said. 

When he got ill, the girl used go and look after him. She 
used to go and read to him in the afternoons. “I used to turn up 
in the evenings, too, when we’d closed.” 

The barber came round to the front and took the brushes 
lazily. He glanced sardonically at the door as if expecting to see 
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the man standing there. That cocksure irony in the barber seemed 
to warm up. 

“Know what he used to say to her?” he ’said sharply and smiled 
when I was startled. “ ‘Here, Jenny/ he used to say. ‘TJ/fl Fred to 
go home and#you pop into bed with me. I’m lonely.’ ” The young 
barber gave a short laugh. 

“In front of me,” he said. • 

“Whiit'did you say^” 

“I told him to keep quiet or thcre'd be a funeral. Consumptives 
want It, they want it worse than others, but it kills them,” he 
said. 

“I thought you meant _>viwV/ kill him," I said. 

“Kill him-^" he said kill him^” He smiled scornfully at 

me. I w’as an outsider in this. “He tried to kill mr," he said. 

“Yeah,” he said, w’lping his hands on a towel “Tried to poison 
me. Whisky. It didnit work. Back O K he said, holding up a 
mirror. “I don’t drink.” 

“I w’ent to his room,” he said. “I was his best friend He was 
lying on the bed Thin’ All bones and blue veins and red patches 
as if he’d been scald(‘d*cUKl e>cs as bright as that bottle of bath 
salts. Not like he* is now' There w'as a bottle of w hisky and a glass 
by the side of the bed. He w'anted me to have a drop. Hg knew 
I didn’t drink.” 

“ T don’t w^ant one,’ I said. 'Yes, you do,’ be said. ‘You know 
I never touch it,’ I said. 'Well, touch it now,’ he said. ‘I tell you 
what,’ he said, ‘you’re afraid.’ ‘Afiaid of w'hat^’ I said. ‘Afraid of 
catching what I’ve got.’ ‘Touch your lips to it if you’re not afraid. 
Just nave a sip to show'.’ ” 

“I told him not to b(‘ a fool I took the bottle from him. He 
had no right to have whisky m his state. He was w'lld when I 
took It. ‘It'll do some people a bit of good,’ I said, ‘but it’s poison 
to you.’ ” 

“ ‘It IS poison,’ he said.” 

“I took the bottle aw'ay. I gave it to a chap in the town. It 
nearlv linished him. We found out it ivas poison. He’d put some- 
thing m it.” • 

I said I’d have a singe. The barber lit the taper. I felt the flame 
warm against my head. “Seals up the ends,” the barber said. He 
lifted up the ban with. the comb and ran the flame along. “See 
the idea?” he said. 
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‘^What did you do?” 

“Nothing,” he said. “Just married my girl that week,” the 
barber said. “When she told him we were going to get married 
he said, '^’11 give you something Fred won’t give you.’ We 
wondered what it would be. ‘Something big,’ he saio?. ‘Best man’s 
present,’ he said. He winked at her. ‘Al^ I’ve got. I’m the best 
man.’ That night he cut his throat.” The barber made a grimace 
in the mirror, passed the scissors over his throat and gave a grin. 

“Then he opened the window and called out to a kid in the 
street to fetch her. The kid came to me instead Funny present,” 
he said. He combed, he patted, he brushed. He pulled the wool 
out of the back of my neck. He went round it with the soft brush. 
Coming round to the front he adroitly chew oTtlie sheet. I stood 
up. 

“He got over it,” he said. “Comes round and plays with my 
kids on Sundays. Comes in every Friday, gek; himself up. Sec him 
with a different one every week at the Pictures. It’s a dead place 
this, all right m the summer on the river. You make )our own 
life. The only thing is he don’t like shaving b’ 7 '‘^clf now, I have 
to go over every morning and do it for IPr it^ 

He stood with his small grin, his rive ^ es amused and 
resoluV'. “I never charge him,’’ he said.'w hci *^died my coat, he 
brought my hat. 

knew hci 


blue 



Miss Baker- 


W HEN Easter came.^she knew that her time of fasting was 
drawing to a close; for three weeks she had not spoken. 
God ha^ given her nothing to say to the world. She had prayed — 
for prayer always transposed her great sorrow — but He had 
become very small and far away like a very high and soundless 
bird. Yet in these days of the triumph of spring and of His Son she 
had heard Him moving On Easter Monday she got up from her 
chair and looked into the mirror and spoke for the first time. 

“There you are,'Aliss Bakcr’J’ she said to her image. “Your 
hair is beautiful and yellow.” • 

She watched the iqiage, expectantly crinkling her pale eyes — 
there might be a miracle — but her lips in the mirror did not 
move. 

>Poor darling,” said Miss Baker to the image at last. ''You are 
caught.” And she sinilifd sadly though there was a fine curl of 
slyness at the c(^)rner of her lips It was at this point when she 
might have broken down in a passion of sadness, w'hen slje had 
already the silver hairbrush in her liand raised to smash tlie mirror 
into a great gasping star, th«it the Voice of God stopped her with 
a w'hisper. So quietly the X^oice spoke that for the moment she 
might have been deceived. It said, "Go vc into all the world ” 
That w'as all. She wanted to hear more, Imt w^hcii notlung carmr 
she Holders tood. 

She w'ashed her face and brushed back her yellow' hair over 
her ears to hear and undersl.ind the \^)ice again She put on her 
white diess for her purity. "You an' good to me, too good to me, 
Miss Baker," she said to the image in the mirror, tlianking it with 
her repentance. 

Then w’ith a devout languor, very slowly before the glass she 
raised her arms in their hmg white sleeves, leaned back and 
closed her eyes, sIk' was cructficd upon herself. 

When she cami* down from the cross the devils had gone. She 
put on a w'hite straw' hat w'lth a broad lirim and daisies round the 
crow'n. She took her um^brella, saw' that the gas w'as turned off and 
that her key w'as m her bag and e^^ery waiidow closed, and went 
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out. To her surprise night had already fallen and the stairs 
were dark. Down six flights of stairs she went lower and lower 
' into all the world. Sounds of traffic and of people walking came 
nearer aVl nearer from the street, starting like birds from her 
descending feet and rising in flocks until as she stepped down on 
to. the pavement she was surrounded by /hem. 

But like a ghost in her white dress she moved untouched by 
the things and creatures she touched It was a cold hight and 
people w'ere wearing co^ts and hurrying. Their lireath puffed out 
in clouds. The world smelled. It smelled of beer and frying meat, 
of vegetables in the market, of motor cars and oil, and the steam 
of a laundry. The world made noises. The scrawling noise of 
boots on the pavement, the sizzle of motor-car wheels, the deep 
mayoral bark of horns, the vicissitudes of Voices. She w'alked 
through' the music of a barrel organ, through halls and fountains 
of music, but her mind listened to none o£ the sounds that her 
ears heard. When she stopped dead still and listened, it was to 
hear again the guiding \"oice. 

She prayed in these moments humbly, not with the arrogance 
of expecting to be heard, though when shb opened her eyes again 
it seemed the world was more contented and long and happily 
married. The eyes of the houses were alight and in the early 
darkness, she thought, they looked so nice and comfortable like 
old gentlemen with spectacles on, smoking their pipes. She 
walked on and on, from stieet to street, going into as many 
streets as she could and saying nothing, her lips ver\ full and still 
ciiid slightly smiling and the colour of her eyes fading as the inner 
light shone brighter. Wherever she took her whiteness she dould 
feel the pain of the w'orld going aw'ay. 

Yet she was not white and pure enough, for the Voice did not 
come again though she listened for it. Why did the \"oice not 
speak agam^ Perhaps an hour had passed or two or three hours. 
People looked at her. Then w'hen she opened her eyes from prayer 
she saw' on the opposite side (T the street a shining pool. I do not 
hear His \^oice, she said, but He leadeth me beside still w'aters, 
even though it is only a puddle. And she had a very clever pouting 
and joking look on her face as she w'aitcd for the traffic to pass and 
crossed the street. On the pavement she found a dry, clean spot, 
dusted it with her handkerchief and sat down. ‘Tt is not very 
comfortable^ ” she said aloud m case people should think her 
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foolish, “but it will do.*’ Very decently she pulled her dress down 
to her ankles and sighed, closing her eyes but too tired for prayer* 
and in those unguarded minutes an ertand-boy went by and 
staggered into a long, walking-backwards stare. An c/d woman 
passed with*a chain of three children walking bacl/\vards, too. 
A young man in a mackintosh took his pipe out of his mouth, 
swivelled round and then turned bark to her. • 

“Ex(;us'e me — er — miss, "he said. ‘‘Allow me," he said, touching 
her shoulder. “Are you ilP" 

She was charming and frigid to him. His face was stupid with 
health. 

“No, I am merely resting, thank you," she said 
» A fat carpenter w ith a sandy moustache, and a bag of tools in 
his hand, came up* and nudged the voung man. 

“\Vhat\s up?’’ he asked. “Bin knocked dow'ii^” “ 

“Dunno," said tlvi young man “Savs shc\s resting." 

The carpenter stared and then lient dow'ii liimsclf. 

“Anytliing the matter, miss.^’' he said. 

ar ‘Nothing, thank you It\ not very comfortable but I am rest- 
ing," she said. • 

Oh, for five minutes’ rest’ Would Ood not give h('r just five 
minutes^ Great w'carmess w'as streaming up out of the paj'ement 
into her and the street w.is heaving as if m it some tide had 
turned. Thre(‘ young girls from a factorv stopped chattel mg to 
look at her. Tw’o of them giggled with embarnissment, but the 
third, wdio was dark and compassionate, knelt at Miss Baker's feet 
and looked clearly into her eves 

“Tliere is notliing the matter," said Miss Baker before the girl 
could speak. “I am only waiting for Someone. PliMse go'" she 
said, turning to the small ciow'd Th(‘\ were very startled because 
she had a ladylike voice. They shifted their feet, giaiiced up and 
dow'ii the empty street looking out for danger, savv people in the 
distance and re-encouraged by the sight closed round her again. 

“Where do you hve^" asked the kneeling girl. “Let me take 
you home.” 

“Where do she live^” <iski*d the carpenter. 

“She says she’s w'aiting for someone," said the girl 

“For Someone," Miss Bakin subtlv cornnted They w^ere 
puzzled and abashed. IMalign, shi* studied their feet to embarrass 
’the people, and w'hen she put on the look of adding up their faces 
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they turned away. But they did not go. The crow'd had greatly 
increased. There was the inner ring composed of the young man, 
the carpenter, the kneding girl and two or three others at the 
heart of fi^e mystery. There was the second ring. There was a 
third ring which, between trying to reply to the outer ring and 
ask the second ring for information at ;the same time, got no 
satisfaction and could not get away cither. The crowd stood there 
like oxen with all their weight. Their pipes sinokdd.^ Their 
breath steamed. Their eVes, like bright creeping things, she felt, 
wandered over her. “It’s a girl,” said the carpenter, sw'cllmg out 
in the chest. At last the outer ring forced a victory. “Here’s a 
copper,” cried a boy at the back and the circles opened to admit 
the w'eight of the policeman. They made«w\ay for him and closed 
in after him He w as a young policeman watll very c lean cheeks 
and all ?iis w'eight went from one foot to the other. He w^as very 
heavy and calm, but he was blushing. , 

“Stand back,” he said raising his voice, to give himself more 
space to be calm m. He put his hands on his knees and bent dowm 
to Mi'^s Baker 

“Please, ofiiccr,” she said. “Tell all theSe people to go aw^ay.” 

“Stand back,” said the policeman again to cover his bewilder- 
ment. ^ 

“If you arc all right you must move on, ma’am,” he said 
uncertainly. “You are obstructing, miss.” 

“I am not obstructing,” said Miss Baker veiv sharply and 
tightening her long winte gloves on her fingers. 

“Causing a crowd to collect . . .” said the policeman m his 
quoting voice “Causing an obstruction. ...” * 

“I am not obsti iic ting It is all these people wiio are obstructing. 
Please, officer,” said Aliss Baker wuth imperious lucidity, “please 
tell them to go away.” 

The policeman sw'allowed and stood up because his back was 
uncomfortable and so w^as his reason. He advanced upon the 
crowd, weaving his arms. “Move along there,” he said. “Move 
along now. Hear wiiat I say^” „ 

The ranks thinned out before him, and as they did so Miss 
Baker very c^uickly, quietly and cleverly got up and w alked away 
in the opposite direction, at first lightly shaking the looks of the 
gaping crowd off her back. She walked on tw^enty or thirty yards 
and one or two ran on to get ahead of her and some nervously 
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followed to be within reach but without responsibility if some- 
thing happened again. The rest had wavered backwards and 
forwards and the policeman stood in the itiiddle of the pavement, 
his head held together by his helmet strap. She walked -jn blindly 
straight. The^cads of the crowd still seemed to her to stretching 
after her like the shooJ;ing heads of serpents. She waved her 
umbrella to beat them olT, but the miserable head% came on. She 
hurried, t(*) get out of reach. If she could only get a few yards 
ahead of them into solitude and into the dharmed circle of prayer. 
If she could stop and hear the Voice. If only she could hear the 
Voice ’ 

But now^ the invisible serpents had caught her and w'cre in her 
head, filling it with thein thoughts. She struggled bravely against 
them. And it w'as 'this struggl<; w'hich filled her with tow^ering 
rage. They w'cre slaves. She w’as free. What right had tAe slaves 
of the serpent over ^Jic free^ She trembled with lagc. Defiantly 
sure of her right, she sat dowai on the pavement again. 

She sat down and her spirit darkened wath passionate afiirma- 
tip'ns of her freedom. It w’as her pavement as much as anyone 
else’s. She had a righi*ni law' Her cheeks Hushed and she felt 
giddiness and darkness ot blood in her head and the answ'ermg 
heat of defiance in her hands, her bosom and throat. She gtjthcred 
all her forces into this nairow' compass of personal assertion and 
defiance and magnified hersdf until there was no room for the 
Voice of God, and only the roar of the world was m her ears. 
She pushed back her w'hite hat and her yellow hair began to 
fall over her face. She dug her nails into her umbrella. She WSS" 
weeping passionately, and with shudders of hatred, abandoning 
herself to sin, beside her now' w'as no healing pool. In the bars of 
the dram of the gutter beside her was the entrance into hell and 
the fingers of Anti-Christ were clawing at the bars. Dowai and 
down she w'as being dragged. It w'as with unspeakable gratitude 
she rose to go away w'lth the policeman when he came again. 

The follow'ing crow'd stared at the empty door of the police 
station long after she had gone 111. Generations of minutes bred 
and passed like ants She set*med to be sitting on a bench in the 
police station and sometimes she was interested w'hen a face with' 
moving lips came nearer to her, but she could not think about 
the questions the lips agked her. Sh(‘ saw' a man with a number on 
his collar, scratching his head, sta ing at his wiilini^ and two or 
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three times he spoke into the telephone. It did seem that they, 
>vanted something that she could give, but when she gave them 
"her handbag they returned it to her. The policeman with the’ 
clean fac6i who had brought her took her umbrella. When she 
got her handbag back she opened it and looked into the mirror. 

“Oh, Miss Baker, you are a dear to come with me,” she 
murmured, glancing slyly to see if anyone was watching her. 
“Where w’ould I be without you* You and I in a police .station, 
Miss Baker*” 

She tidied her hair, and before she had clone this — w’hich was 
very embarrassing — the man w'lth the number on his collar put 
down his glasses and got down fiom his high desk. He w^alked 
across to her quietly and again began to ask her things. And at 
last it came to her very clearly that he want('cl to know' her 
name. Ciearly as she heard the Voice speaking she heard another 
voice sp(‘ak distinctly in her thioat ‘T.egion,” it answ'ered. 
“L-E-ci-i-ON'^” spelled the surprised ofliccr. “And what address?” 

But the other voice saw’ the trap and w'ould nr)t answ’er. Inside 
her it laughed like a flame. 

They led her into an inner room and gave her some tea She 
heard them telephoning again, far aw’ay the vcrlces alighting in 
the places w’here the bells had rung, clapping dow’ii upon them 
quickly Her mind drifted through parks and gardens and foun- 
tains w’huh slowly quenched her inward flame The loom w’as 
peaceful and she could fl'cl peace returning. And then, far aw'ay 
among the telephoning voices she heard a stirring in the air like 
movement that came when the Voice' was .going to speak. 
She looked up quickly in this direction. And she saw’ a man in 
the room. Tlu're was peace m him she saw’ at once He w’as 
huddled on a bench near hc'r, his Ic'gs sprawling wide. His ])ody 
lay in big, smiling cuives of fatiK'ss. His sandy hair w as sprinkled 
neatly and thinly over liis hc'ad and in the gas-h.ght gleamed like 
a halo. But his features wric uglv, brutal and soddt'n, his thick 
mouth had dropped open, niany of his front teeth were chipped 
and he grunted half-asleep w’lth the snort of a pig His little blue 
eyes were half-blindly p('cping Once or twice he muttered and 
wagged his head and the policeman w’Ikj was at the door of the 
room grinned. 

She smiled and gazed at the man, not pushing herself out to 
him, but casting aside all aggression of the bodily w’ill so that it 
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was Sighi that saw him and not herself. There poured out love 
and compassion for the man who was drowned in ^eep. Out of 
him the Voice could speak. And in thh knowledge she forgot; 
about herself and her right, about drunkenness; and ivhere the 
drunk man was, was a shape that would become >Iie figure of 
God. The Voice was coiping. Distantly like a high bird descending 
she could see the X^oice; nearer and near it circlad down, till as 
pure as^aTfar-away bugle the sound came into her, saying to all her 
blood. ' 

“Speak to me.*' 

Sfteak to Him. She who had always listened for Him, now to 
speak to Him' She rose up with no hesitation and touched the 
drunk man on the shoukler and shook him. His eyes opened and 
quivered and closed again Sl-^e took him by his hand and his 
eyes opened very wide and stared Then slowly he gav6 a long, 
creeping, dirty grin.# 

“This IS Pcnicl,” she said, ''the place of names. What is your 
name^'’ she asked him earnestly. 

,^Ie stared and his face sank deeper and deeper, more satiate into 
his folds of smile, and ft sparkle of wetness came on the corner of 
his lower hp. 

“Tell me your name," she begged. ^ 

He looked at her doubtfullv and at last muttered thickly: 
“Shepherd.'’ 

Her face became radiant. Her neck was pale and her throat 
beseeching as she took his hand m bc)th of hers and said rap- 
turously: • - 

“Vhen 1 am c>ne of Your Sheep!" 

“Here," muttered the drunk man, pulling his hand away and 
recoiling at the meaning 111 her eyes and lips. "You know shlot 
’bout this shex stufl, donch\er.’’ 

And pushed her violently away. But she stood up and said 
aloud, laughing mildly m the duplicity of the revelation her 
great sorrow had given her and holding out her arms m trembling 
white sleeves and raising her head 

“I have found my LordPMiss Baker, darling, we have found 
our Lord.'’ 



Double Divan 


T WO workmen were carrying a double divan bed, slung on 
ropes fronn their shoulders, down the busy streets in the warm 
fume of a London dusk. The man behind was ginger-haired. He 
had a moustache of SAvcat, a hard, factory mouth, and blue, 
unwilling eyes. The weight of the bed kept his head down, and 
the pace of the big-potato-bummed man m front was dragging 
him along on the tips of his toes almost at a trot. They were 
travelling fast. 

Presently the traffic lights were against them and they stood still. 
“How much farther'^” said the man m front. He could not 
turn his head. , 

“You’re bloody right,” said the man behind. 

The lights changed, the traffic gave a loud swallow and moved 
forward, and the two men were driven over the crossing. On they 
raced, not daring to stop. They came to a wide road-junctuin and 
then the lights went red again. The man bchir/d felt the warm 
radiator of a lorry toasting his backside. 

“Goiie deaf or something, how much farther^” called back the 
man in front. 

“What d’you mean, how much farther? You got the paper,” 
said the man behind. 

-.^^What bleeding paper?” said the man in front. 

“The address she give you,” said the man behind. 

“Who^” said the man in front. 

“The paper she give you," said the man behind. 

“I haven’t got no bleeding paper,” said the man in front. 

The man behind rolled his eyes and wagged his knees about. 
The bed swayed with him and the man in front went as pink as 
a sausage m the neck as he steadied it. 

“Gall the keeper, lock me up, I’m barmy,” said the m^an 
behind. 

Motor horns started blowing, the lorry radiator pressed closely 
on the trousers of the man behind. A bus driver put his head out 
and shouted the lights had changed. The two heaved at the bed 
and rushed over the crossing. They advanced to the next side- 
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turning and the leader swung round there, put his end of the bed 
down and they faced each other. 

‘‘She spoke to you. You was the last to see her,” said the leader. ' 
“She didn’t give me no address.” 

“You fixecj the job. All she said to me was, ‘B^ careful. Be 
careful,’ she said, ‘and mind. the casters,’” said the man behind. 

The man in front was large and dazed. He wiped his forehead 
and felt in his jacket pockets. A pigeon came down in the dusk 
and he looked at the bird enquiringly. '-He felt in his waistcoat 
pocket and looked up to the rows of windows for help. All 
knowledge of where he had been told to take the bed had gone. 
Th^han behind took the rope ofl'his aching shoulders and threw 
it on the bed. , 

“What name Wefs it^” said the man behind. 

“Ida or Mary or like that,” *said the man in front. • 

“Ida or Alary, vei^' tasty, very sweet,” jeered the man behind. 
“Ida what?” 

“Fm trying to think,” said the man in front 

“You’d better stop thinking and go back and find her,” said 
the man behind. • 

“She’s left. Aloved out, ’ said the man in front. 

The man behind sat down on the bed and took his cap off. 
“Is she waiting there — wheic we’re going, this woman, tRis Ida, 
this party?” 

“I got It'” exclaimed the man in front. “Robinson — that’s the 
name. Mrs Robinson. There was two of them.” 

The man behind got up and rolled his eyes and put his toog^e-^ 
out.* “Open the door,” he cried. “Open the door and let me 
out.” 

The large man stood searching his mind. 

‘"She came over to the yard 111 the morning,” the man in front 
said. “ "The name is Robinson, Airs Robinson,’ she says. ‘My 
sister is moving her Hat and I want you to get a bed out for her, 
a big one.’ Alarried w'oman, see, giving orders, doesn’t tell you 
anything* and expects you to know^ the lot. ‘I can’t do that,’ I says, 
T work all day.’ ‘I don’t w^awt it moved in the daylight,’ she says. 
‘It’s not my bed, it’s my sister’s.’ "I don’t want to know your 
business,' I says. T’ll move w'hat you like, but I can't do it till the 
evening.’ "What are we arguing abouP’ she says. "That's what I 
want you to do.’ ” 
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“Get on,” said the man. ‘T don’t half sweat.” 

“She give me the address. Next thing, after work, I go up to the 
flat. Number twenty-six. Top floor. She comes out with glasses 
on. The carpets arc gone, all the furniture, just the bed in the 
back room.>J^ril tell my sister,’ she says Tda,’ she calls out. ‘Here*s 
the man.’ Ida — that’s the sister, sec — comes out of the kitchen. 
‘What man, Mary?’ says the sister. ‘The inan about the bed,’ says 
this Mrs Robinson.” 

“Step on it,” said the man behind. 

“I can’t," said the man m fiont, '‘oi you won’t follow. This Ida 
wasn’t like the other. She had a fur coat on and first of all I 

o 

thought she was sweating, her face was red and steamy, only a 
girl. She had a handkerchief in her hgnd and she dropped it. 
‘Excuse me,’ I said, and picked it up It was wet She w'as crying. 
She gives one look at me and then the w'aterw'orks start up again 
and she goes oil to the kitchen, leaving mq, see, wath the other 
one. ‘Wait here,’ Mrs Robinson savs ‘I must go to my sister. 
She’s not very well. She’s upset.’ ‘Oh,’ I says, ‘having 
trouble . . ” 

“Here," said the man behind. “Pack iti^p. Here’s a van coming. 
We got trouble here." t 

The two men put the ropes round tlnar lu'cks and moved on to 
the entrance to a public-house yard. The dray horses struck with 
bearded hoofs at the cobbles as they strained past 

‘‘Put her here," said the man behind, lowering his end. “I’m 
going to have a beer ” 

The two men stood the stuped lied on end against the side 
W'all of the public-house. They looked at th(' bed, silently telling 
it not to move while they were gone, and they went into the 
public-house. The shadow' of the bed cinild be seen against the 
frosted glass of the bar waiidow. 

“Know' anyone of the name of Robinson round here^” said 
the man behind. “Number 2(), The Terrace^" 

“You see hundreds of faces, you never know' the names,” the 
barman said, picking up his cigaiette from the bar. 

“We're moving a bed,’’ said the man behind, “for a Mrs Ida 
something.” 

“Miss, not Mrs,” said the man in front. “She wasn’t 
married.” 

“Mrs, must be,” said the man behind. “Double bed.” 
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“That don’t follow,” said the barman, winking at the cus- 
tomers. 

“It’d be a funny thing for a single woman to have a double 
bed,” a man said. 

“What's fi^nny in that^’' the barman said. . 

“When his old woman rglls on him,” the customer said. “I 
sleep w'ith myself.” ^ 

“I la^^ you do, .Jim,” said the barman. 

Two squeaks of laughter went up from two old women sitting 
on a bench. 

“^le is a young woman and she isn't married,” said the man in 
froi^ 

“It must be,’' said thg man behind, ''some tart '’ 

“Oh dear,” said'oiK^ of the women on the bench, hiding her 
face in the top of her glass. "Language, now we hear it.^’ 

“Ginger,'’ said thg leader, taking his beer to a table, “you're 
right. That Mrs Robinson must have given me the paper and 
it has dropped out She wroU' it down on the mantelpiece, and 
wly^e she was writing her sister called out fiom the kitchen and 
Mrs Robinson put tht^pencil down and says, T’ll be back My 
sister wants to talk to me ’ '’ 

He sat down, the man in front said, and he waited in the flat. 
He sat on the bed, it was the onlv thing in the room to’^sit on. 
“The only furniture they hadn't inf)ved,” he said, “was a brass 
coal-scuttle with some fire-irons and an electric kettle in it.” He 
knew about that ix'cause he had hafl an eye on the electric kettle, 
and Mrs Robinson knew he had because she said to him, 
you touch th(jsc. They are mine.’' The Hat was a piettv place; to 
give an example, the paint wms green, but not the common green, 
and the w'alls were pink, but not w'hat you w^culd call right out 
pink; a lady's place You could tell that by Ida's voice. 

“Perhaps,” said the man behind, going up to the bar for two 
more pints and speaking over his shouldei as though he were 
spitting, “she couldn't pay the rent. Was it a shop^ Did she give 
yoy the address of a sliop^'' 

“No,” said the man in fnjiit, “it w^asn't a shop. I had a look 
out of the w'lndow'. You could sec the canal through the tops of 
the trees. And that's what messed me up. They w^cre having an 
argument nex^ door. I could hear them carrying on. The next 
thing the door bangs. Airs Robinson shouts out m a temper, T’ll 
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tell him to go.’ There’s a sort of free-for-all in the door and in 
comes the sister, Ida, who was crying. She marches up to me and 
she says, very sharp, ‘Give me a pencil. I want you to take this 
bed to Mrs Robinson’s house.’ Of course, I hadn’t got a pencil. 
But before could tell her this, Mrs Robinson comps in. She was 
shouting. ‘N(^, Ida,’ she says, T won’t have it Not after what you 
said. You’re a, pig Keep your beastly bed.’ Your beastly bed, oh 
dear, that’s what she said. She says, ‘I am only trying to help you. 
If you haven’t got any reputation to think of,’ she savs, ‘the rest 
of the family have. What would the neighbouis say if they saw a 
double bed go out of a single girl’s flat into the van with the rest 
in broad daylight^ There,’ she says, Tda, I’ve told you the 
plain truth. Someone's got to tell you ’ ’/ 

“Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear,” said the man behind “Sisters, 
you say<^” 

“Taking no notice of me,” said the ina^n in front. “I’m the 
wall. ‘Now which of you ladies is having it^’ 1 says. T’ln having 
these,’ says Mrs Robinson, picking up the scuttle and things in 
both arms like someone was robbing her. ‘My sister’s having it,’ 
says Ida, opening her bag and looking htr a pen ‘No,’ says Mrs 
Robinson, putting down the scuttle and snatching her pen from 
her. ‘Not after what you said We’ve slept in a single hvd all the 
time \Ve’ve been married and w'c can carry on.’ A regular ding- 
dong. And then Mrs Robinson sa\s, ‘What are vou gf)ing to sleep 
on to-night, Ida^’ ” 

“Ah!” said the man behind. 

^ ^‘Oh dear,” said the man in front “You ought to have seen 
Ida’s face. She stops talking, her mouth stays open. She girv'cs a 
hoot as if she had struck a mine ‘Oold Oooh*’ she goes. There’s a 
flood again. ‘Oooh,’ she hoots, ‘what shall I do, what shall I do? 
I don’t care where I sleep. I don’t care w'hat happens to me.’ 
And then she goes over to the w indow' and cries out, ‘I shall throw 
myself in the canal. I shall kill myself I don’t w ant to li\c. I told 
him I w'ould, he’s broken niv hcait ’ ” 

“Mrs Robinson says, ‘The number of times you’ve hanged 
yourself, drowmed yourself, and pi^ your head m the gas oven, 
Ida, you’d fill a cemetery. He w'as a married man and you knew 
it. You said the same after Aithur and after Len Please excuse 
me,’ she sa\s to me.” 

“And Ida answ'crs back ‘You’re married, Mary. You’ve got a 
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husband and children. Won’t anyone marry me? I cstme home 
from the office and I cooked him a meal every night.’ ” 

“ ‘That was Philip, not this one,’ Mrs Robinson calls out. 
‘Because of his stomach.’ ” 

“Ida looks^ at her sister and stops crying at thk. Annoyed. 
‘There were two with had j5>t()machs,’ Ida says sharp. ‘You’re 
always unfair to me. Tfiey said it was because of, their wives.’ ” 
“That’‘i what she said,” said the man in front, looking at his 
untoucfied beer with indignation, indignant with himself. He 
took a long swallow of it. 

“Straight,” he said, w^atching the beads of froth Ik^at on the 
dari^urrent towards his lips. He put the glass dowai; he had 
finished it. “Tw'o married men w'ith bad stomachs.” 

“And then,” he ‘laid, “Ida, the single girl, began to laugh, not 
a laugh in the ordinary way . • 

“Hysterics,” said die man behind. “Mv w'lfe’s sister does it.” 
“No,” said the man in front “Too dry More like a bark than 
a laugh. She laughed at Mrs Robinson, she laughed at me. ‘Oh 
deay,’ she laughed. She couldn't stop Tt\s .ill because I had a 
double bed,’ she says, ought to have kept to smglc's ’ ” 

“You ought tq, have seen the manied one's face when she said 
this. Didn’t like it In front of me, s(‘e I couldn't help it, could I? 
‘Oooh, Ida,’ she says, ‘how' can \ou^’ Wry classy. 'Don't mind 
me,’ I says. Ida gives me a wink 'Oh yes it is,’ Ida says 'Ask this 
gentleman. I’ll never get married till I get a single, wall P’ she 
says. ‘Ida, shut up'’ says Airs Robinson. 'It’s no good rushing 
things, miss,’ L says. ‘There you are’’ savs Ida . 

“S 4 ie comes up to me,” says the man m front, "this Ida, and 
she savs, ‘Take this bed and the coal-scuttle and things to my 
sister's address. She’s a rcs}:)ec table mained woman.' And then 
she turns on her sister and says, 'You h.id the Itaider w'hen Arthur 
left me and the armchair, Man. I'm keeping the rest till next 
time. You’ve furnished your fiat bit by bit out of my broken 
heart.’ You ought to have sc'eii the look slie gave her sister; 
sarcastic, 'It wiped th^ floor up wath a wet rag all round her. If 
looks could kill.” , 

“I know^ w'hat I’d do,” said the man behind, “with a girl like 
that Ida if she w as my daughter. I’d take* her knickers dowai and 
I’d paste her. What’s class? A tart’s a tart anywhere. My wife’s 
sister is one — talk of love, it’s turned on like a tap.” 
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^'Ther^ was the best electric kettle in that scuttle that I ever 
sec/* said the man in front. 

The two men studied the shadow of the bed on the window. 
It did not seem to them like the bed they had been talking about 
and they bought two more drinks in order to be able to look it in 
the face. They went outside and they were astonished to find the 
dusk had gone — the London night was 'in full bud and blossom. 
They swayed down the yard entrance and considered the bed 
with many renewed attempts at impartiality. With its v('.ry wide 
stripes it was an object now hard to focus. 

“Better lift it into the yard,” said the man in front, “so’s no 
one will touch it while we go back to the house.” 

They lifted the bed and lowered it again m the yard at the 
back of the public-house. 

“A bed like that’s worth a bit df money,” said the man behind. 
“It’s w'orth fifteen quid.” 

“Tw'cnty,” from the man in front 

“Seven >ears ago, before the war, you’d have given ten 
pounds for it,” said the man behind. 

“Talk sense,” said the man m front, r suddenly ligliting with 
rage. “The w'ar didn’t last seven years.” 

A quarrel broke out between the twT) men. Their shouts 
bangeb about up and down the yard until the dogs barked at them. 

“Where’s the money f('r this job?” shouted the man behind. 
“I don’t let go of this bed till I get my money.” 

The man m front suddenlv sat down. 

“You’ll get your money,” he said. 

“Too true I wall,” said the man behind. 'T’m going back to 
the house to see if they’re there.” 

And he w'ent. The man in front watched him go without 
surprise. When he w\is out of sight the man in front began to feel 
the springs, and then gently to bounce up and chnvn. He smiled 
as he bounced and then the smile grew to a laugh. ‘‘Oh dear, 
what a disappointment for Mrs Robinson,” he said. And to spite 
her he put his feet up on the bed and lay down. “I wTyiider,” he 
said, ‘hvhat that other poor girl is ^loing now'^” 

He was asleep w'hcn Mrs Robinson, Ida, and the man behind 
returned. They found the bed in the daikncss by his snores. 

“Mary,” cried out Ida, clapping her hands, “there’s a man in 
it.” 



The Ape 


T he fruit robbery wa^^over. It was tlie greatest fruit robbery, 
and from our point of view the most succcssfiri, ever known 
in our of the jungle. x\ot that we can take all the credit for 
that, for It was not ourselves who started tlie fight but our enemies, 
a colony of apes who live in another tree They were the first to 
attatj^and by the time the great slaughter was over hundreds 
of their dead, of both sexes, lay on the ground, and we had taken 
all their fruit. It was a h'^rlunate triumph for us. 

But apes are not' a complace;it or ungrateful race. Once we 
w’ere back in our tree binding up our wounds, w^e thought^at once 
of commeinoiating o’tr victory and thanking our god for it. For 
we are aw’are that if we do not thank our god for his benefactions 
he might well think twic e before he sent us anotla r fruit robbery 
of tkis triumphant kind \Vc thought, therefore, of how' w^e might 
best please him. We tiVd to put ourselves in his place. What 
would most impress hini^ Thcie w't're many discussions about this: 
W'e screamed and screeched in passionate arguimnit and t^ie din 
grew so loud — far louder than the iioise w'e make m the ordinary 
business of eating or dc'fending our places in the tree or making 
love and dving--that at last our old(‘st and wascst ape, w'ho lived 
at the very top, slvly observed “li I wane god and had been 
looking down at this tn*e of s( reeching monkeys foi thouszftids 
of years, the thing that would really impress me w'ould be 
silence.” We were dumbfounded Then one or tw'o of us shouted. 
“That’s got It. Let silcnci* b(‘ the commemoration of our 
victory.” 

So at last it wms arranged On the anniversary of die day when 
the great fruit robberv began, w'c arranged that all of us w'ould 
stop w’hatcver w'C w'ere^ doing and w'ould be silent. 

]^it nothing is perfect in the jungle You w'ould think that all 
apes would be proud to be Alike, and would have the w'lsdom 
to abide by the traditions of theii race and the edicts of their 
leader. You w'oulcl think <ill w'ould clestrov the individual doubt 
with the reflection th.it however diflinent an ape may fancy he is, 
the glory of the ape is that as he n now’ so he alw’a\'s has been, 
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unchangeable and unchanged. There were, however, some, and 
one in particular as you will see, who did not think so. 

We heard of themTrom a pterodactyl, a rather ridiculous 
neighbour of ours. 

The pterodactyl lived on a clilT just above our t^ee and often, 
scaly and long-necked, he would flop clumsily down to talk to us. 
He was a senrationalist and newsmonger, a creature with more 
curiosity than brains. He was always worried. What would 
ask us) is the meaning of life^ Wc scratched r)ur heads Where was 
it all leading^ We spat out fruit pips. Did we apes think that we 
would always go on as we were*^ That question was easy Of^^irse, 
we said. How fortunate we were, he said, for he had doubts about 
himself. ‘Tt seems to me that I am becc'mmg — extinct," he said. 

It W'as all very well of us to n\akc light of it, he said, but “if I 
had not lived near you such an idea w'ould never have entered 
my head." We replied that w’c did not see.w'liat w'e had done to 
upset him. "Oh, not you in particular," he said. "It is your young 
apes that are w’orrying me. They keep talking about their tails." — 
“No livelier or more flourishing subject," w'c said. "We apes 
delight 111 our tails." — "As far as I can seV,” the pterodactyl said, 
“among youi \ouiiger apes, they are being w'oni shorter and will 
soon be discarded altogether." — "What*" w^e exclaimed — he 
could have touched us on no more sensitive spot — "How dare you 
make such a suggestion*" — "Tlie suggestion," the pterodactyl 
said, “does not come from me liut from your young apes. There’s 
a group of them. They caught me by the neck the other day — 1 
am very vulneralile m the neck — and ridiculed me publicly 
before a large audienc e. ‘A flying reptile,’ they said ‘Stud^ him 
while you can for the species won’t exist much longer — any more 
than ur apes shall i^o about on four legs and have tails. We shall, at 
some unknown time m the future, but a time that comes rapidly 
nearer, ( ease to be apes We shall become man The pterodactyl, 
poor creature, came to the end of his evolutionary possibilities 
long ago.’ " 

"Man*" we exclaimed. "Man* What is that^" And what on 
earth, w'e asked the pterodactyl, dickhe mean by "evolution”? We 
had never heard of it Wc pressed the pterodactyl to tell us more, 
but he w’ould only repeat w'hat he had already said. When he 
had flopped back to his clilf again wc sat scratching ourselves, 
deep in thought. Presently our old and wisest ape, a horny and 
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scarred old warrior who sits dribbling away quietly to himself all 
day and rubbing his scars on the highest branch of all, gave a 
snigger and said, “Cutting off their tails to’spite the ape.” We did 
not laugh. We couldn’t take the matter as lightly as he took it. 
We, on the contrary, raged. It was blasphemy. The j(w, the pride, 
the whole apehood of us apos is in our tails. Thcy^re the flag 
under which we fight, tlie sheet-anchor of our patriotism, the 
vital insignia of our race. This young, decadent post-fruit-robbery 
generation was proposing to mutilate the'symbol which is at the 
base of all our being. We did not hesitate Spies were at once sent 
dow^j to the lower branches to see if what the pterodactyl had 
told u^vas true and to bring the leader into our presence. 

But before I tell what, happened I must describe what life in 
our tree is like. The tree is a vast and leafy one, dense m the 
ramification of its twigs and branches In the iippei blanches, 
where the air is freer ^nd purer and the sunlight is plentiful, live 
those of us who are called the higher apes, in the branches below, 
and even to the bottom of the trunk, swarm the thousands of 
lowe- apes, clawing and scrambling over one another’s backs, 
massing on the boughs «ntil they neaily break, clutching at twigs 
and leaves, hanging on to one another’s legs and tails and all 
bellow ing and screeching in the struggle to get up a little higher 
and to find a place to sit, so that w'heii wt* say, as wc do, tliat the 
nature of life is struggle and war w'e are giving a faithful report 
from w'hat is going on bclow^ us. 

We in the upper branches eat our f uit in peace and spit out the 
pips and drop -the rind upon the ciowd lielow. It is they wiho, 
withoflt of course intending to do so, bring us our food. Each of 
them carries fruit for himself, but the struggle is so violent that it is 
hard for them to hold the fruit or to find a r]uiet place w'hcre they 
can eat it. Accordingly w'e send dowai some of our clc /crer apes — 
those who arc not quite at the top of the tree yet and perhaps will 
never get there because they have more brain than claw — and 
these hang down by their tails and adroitly flick the fruit out of 
the ^hands* of the climbers. \"cry amusing it is to watch the 
astonishment of the climbers when the\ see their fruit go, because 
a minute before, they w'ere full of confidence, then* astonishment 
changes to anger and you see them grab the fruit from their 
nearest neighbours, w'ho m turn grab from the next. Failing m this, 
they have to go dowm once more to the bottom to get more fruit 
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and begin again; and as no part of the struggle is more difficult 
t^n the one which takes place at the bottom, an ape will go to 
any lengths, even to the risk of his life, to avoid that catastrophe. 
So for thousands of years have we lived, and only when fruit on 
our own tre^ is short or when we can bear no lonop^r the sight of 
an abundance of fruit on another tree, ^occupied by just such a 
tribe of apes a«j ourselves, do our masses cease their engaejing civil 
struggle and at an order from us higher apes above, go foyth upon 
our great fruit robber It is plain that if in any respect an ape 
ceased to be an ape, our greatness would decline, and anarchy 
would follow, i.e. how would we at the top gt‘t our food^ — apd we 
should lose our tree and be destroyed by some stn)nger tribe. Our 
thoughts can therefore be imagined wheii the spies brought before 
us the leadcT ol that group of ape^ w’ho were preparing to monkey 
with our dearest embh-m He stood before us — and that is 
astonishing, for we apes do not habitually.stajid for long Then 
he was paler than our race usually is, less hair\, fearl(‘ss — very 
un-apelike that — and upright on his hind legs, not sc'eking support 
for his forek'gs on some branch These hung at his side or fidgeted 
with an aimless einliairassment behind His back We giowlcd at 
him and averted our eyes from his stupidly steadfast star(‘ — for as 
a figli^ing race w'C are made subtle by fear and look restlessly, 
suspiciously around us, continually pn'paring for the sudden 
feint, the secret calculation, the necessary i (‘treat, tlu‘ unexpected 
attack Nothing dchyers an ape more n'adily to his enemy than a 
transparently straightforward look, but this upiight ape had 
already lost so much of his apehood that he hall forgotten the 
evasions of a w’arrior race He was not even fuitive. ATid in 
another w’ay, too, he had lost our tradition. He spoke what was 
in his mind. This, I need hardly say, is iidiculous in a w^arrior 
whose business is to conceal his n*al purpc-ise from his enemy. I 
note these facts merely as a matter ol curiosity and to show' how 
this new’ ape, from the very beginning, gave liimself helplessly into 
our hands We had supposed him to be .gaulty of i ace-treachery 
only, a bodiU perversion whith is, peihaps, a sin and iiot a ci;ime 
— but th(‘ moment he spoke he wrtit much faither He accused 
himself of sedftion from his own mouth He spoke as follows: 

“Since my arrest has giy(‘n me an opportunity of speaking to 
higher apes for the first tune m my hie, 1 w ill speak w'hat (perhaps 
unknow'ii to you) has been in the minds of us who arc low'er in the 
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tree for hundreds of years. We think that there is no greater evjl 
than the vast fruit slaughters. Now there could be no slaughter 
if our teeth and claws were not sharp, and they would not be 
sharp if we were not perpetually engaged in struggle. We believe 
that a crucial time has arrived in the evolution” (we pricked up 
our ears at that word) ‘'of the.ape. Our tails, that us&d to swirl us 
^as they waved above ourlieads) into bloodthirsty sjates of mind,- 
are shortening, we have not shortened them ourselves by any act 
of will, ff we apes will work to order our lives in a new' way, the 
struggle will cease, no more great fruit slaughters will be necessary 
and^veryonc will have all the fruit he needs and can cat m peace 
in his ^i^ppropriatc place in the tree. For we do not think that even 
you in the higher branches for whom unconsciously we labour, 
really benefit by the great slaughters. Some of vou are killed as 
thousands of us are, many of ^wi are maimed and carry un- 
beautiful scars. From what we behjw hear of your private lives 
and talk in the upper branches, your privileges d 9 not make you 
either sensible or happy.” 

\ye were ready to fall upon him after this blasphemous speech, 
btft our oldest ape, stecj^cd in the wisdom and slyness of his great 
age, silenced us '^And when there is a shortage of Auit for every- 
one m the tree, high and low ahke^” he asked. “If^r teeth and 
claws are not sharpened,” replied the new ape, ‘'\4c shcfll not 
want to attack other trees but, when we need fruit, we shall go to 
the others and instead of tearing them apart we shall talk to them, 
stroke them and persuade them. They, seeing how gentle our 
hands are, will Jike being stroked and will smile and coo in their 
pleasure; for, as all of us apes know from intimate experience, 
there is nothing more delightful than a gentle tickling and 
scratching — and tlien they will share their fruit with us.” — “What 
a hope!” we laughed. And some cried with disgust, "That ape’s a 
pansy!” But a shout went up from the lower branches where a 
mass of his supporters were gathered “You’d better do as he 
says,” the cry came, “or soon there will be none of us left to bring 
you your fruit.” ‘'Yes',” said the leader, "another fruit robbery 
ancf there will be no more wc^rkers for you to steal from.” 

“Now,” we whispered to our oldest ape on the highest branch, 
“now let us kill him.” 

“Remember,” said the old one, ‘'that he has followers. They 
are too many for us anfl we are unprepared.” 

K 
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This was true, so, reluctantly, we let the leader go and swing 
back down the branches to his own people. 

After he had gone we gathered in conference in the upper 
branches. When we were seated, our oldest ape said: “No doubt 
to you there seems to be something new, startling and dangerous 
in the speecn you have just heard. Inexpert you think it the speech 
of a revolutioivary. So it is — but there's nothing new in that. From 
the beginning of lime there have been revolutions, >and what 
difference do they make? None whatever. Everything goes on 
afterwards exactly as it went on before. D(j not worry tlierefore 
about revolutionaries. I have seen dozens of such people and yvith 
a little art they can be made to die very comfortalilv of th^ir own 
enthusiasm. And, in one way, I agree wjth what that strange ape 
said. He said that violence is wasteful It is-' -for to exterminate 
our own workers would mean that we would be without food or 
would have to go down out of our comfortable places m the tree 
and get it for c^'drsclves. That would indeed be a Ctdamity. No, 
I think if we wish to remove the danger fiom this particular 
movement we should support it.” 

“Support blasphemy and treachery we cried with indig- 
nation. 

“Ah'" exclaimed the old ape wistfully. “There speaks the 
honest w'arrior. But I am old and political and it would seem to 
me a mistake to let all that enthusiasm get out ol our hands. 
After our last great fruit rolibery we are rather tired, you know, 
and enthusiasm is not easily come by again.” 

“J^ut our tails'” we shouted. 

“Your honour and your tails'” said jur weary and ancient 
one. “I guarantee to show you such a display of tails wagging, 
curling, prehensile and triumphant as you have never seen 
before.'’ 

“Well, if your plan will safeguard our sacred tails and preserve 
us from evolution,” we said, “there may be something m it. Tell 
us what It IS.” 

“It IS very simple,” he said. “First of all \v'e shall announce the 
end of all fruit robbery ...” r 

“Impossible,” we interrupted. 

“It is never impossible to announce anything,” he said. “I repeat 
we shall announce the end of all fruit robbery. But the lower ape 

an emotional creature. It is useless to argue with him — ‘indeed 
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we know that the free interchange of ideas in open argument is 
extremely dangerous, for the lower apes are hungry, and hunger 
sharpens the mind, just as it sharpens thp claws. No, we must 
appeal to his emotions, for it is here that he is untrained and 
inexperienced. So when we announce the end of all fruit robbery 
we must perform an act which shall symliohzc oyr intention. 
That is easy. Almost anything would do. The best, I think, would 
be merely, to alter the date of the commemoration of our last 
robbery •from the anniversary of its call ^o liattle to the day on 
which it ended and when peace was declared. I’ll lay you a 
hundred to one m pomegranates that you will see the tails wag on 
that\c.jf.” 

V/e who listened were doubtful of the success of a trick so 
simple and, morcovicr, we were disappointed not to have the 
opportuniLy of killing the rebel ape. But when wc he^Jrd the 
enthusiasm in the lower branches, wc realized that our oldest ape 
had judged rightly *Those short-tailed evolutionists were so 

diddled that they shouted for joy. ‘Teace' Ihe end of all fruit 

robberies ” ‘'To each according to his needs” — we above heard 
tlftir dclirunis cries and^winked And when the inquisitive ptero- 
dactyl caiiK' dowii to see v\hat it uas all about, we slapjied him on 
the back and pull( d liis wings about m(‘rrily and nearlv choked 
himw’ith pomegranaU' seeds, which do not agree with him. “iJheer 
up, you’re not extinct yet,’’ w'e said. And even that cheerless 
reptile, though he said his nerves couldn’t stand monkey tricks 
any more, had to smile. 

And the cerejnony took place. We appointed the dav, and just 
befort^noon the yelling ceased and all the struggling and chmlTing. 
Just where they were, on w'hatever twag or branch, our apes 
coiled their tails and scpiatted in silence. The only movement was 
the blinking of our eyes, thousands of eves in the h(;t rays of the 
sun. I do not know' if you have ever seen a tree full of apes 
squatting in silence on their haunches. It is an impressive sight. 
There was our oldest ape on the topmost branch; a little beneath 
him was ®ur circle (jf privileged ones, and below^, thick in the 
descending hierarchy, were the others. 

And then, before a minute had gone by, an e,vent occurred 
which fdled us with horror. The lengths to w hich blasphemy will 
go were revealed to us. Taking advantage of the stillness of the 
multitude, an ape leapt up the tree, from back to back. 
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branch to branch, and burst through our unprepared ranks at 
the top. It was the leader to whom we had spoken. 

“This is a fraud,” .he shouted. “You are pretending to com- 
memorate peace when all the time you are planning greater 
robberies. You are not even silent. Listen to the grinding and 
sharpening \of your claws and teeth.” 

It was, of course, our habit. We do St unconsciously. 

Too startled for a moment to act, we hesitated. Then. '‘Lynch 
him. Kill him,” cried tjie crowd with a sudden roar We hesitated 
no more and at least a score of us leapt upon him. You would 
think we had an easy task. But there was extraordinary strength in 
that creature. He fought like a god, skilfully, and he had laid out 
half of our number with a science and ferocity such as we had 
never seen before our numbers overwhelmed him Some spirit 
must li^ive been in him and we 'still wonder, not without appre- 
hension, if that spirit IS lying asleep m his followers. How'cver that 
may be, w'c threw' him down at last upon the branch. Our oldest 
ape came dow'ii to look upon the panting creatine and then what 
we saw^ made us gasp He w'as lying on his face. There w'as a 
backside bare and hairless — he had no tul. No tail at all. 

“It is maid” we cried And oar stomac hs turned. 



The Chestnut Tree 


T he first firm I workf;d fdr was a leather mercfiants’ in the 
south of London To look at, their place was* like a pair of 
muddy Methodist chapels with a jail attached; there were bars 
to the windows and, inside, the office sftielled of feet, ink and 
boots. The name of tlie firm was Greenhythe & C'o. They had 
beef^ established for 150 years. 

I was fifteen when my father took me there. I had never been 
to London before and, iif the tram, after the ticket collector had 
passed, w’c walked down the corridor to an empty first-class 
carriage, pulled dowm the blinds and then knelt in “prayer. 
Afterwards w’e read the c)ist Psalm. I had dianhcca that morning 
because I was afraid. 

When w'c came to the office we w’cre showm at once to Mr 
Gn^enhythc’s room. 

’ ‘T w'ant this boy to*i:)egin at the bottom of the ladder,” my 
father said, speaknig as a self-made man. 

“Do you speak freiKh, b()\^ Patlez-vous J'ninfais^^" saM Mr 
Greenhythe. I could not answer He w'as a very old man with 
long w’hite hair winch was the colour of vaseline at the roots. He 
had a hump on one shoulder and the head of a lion. 

He then said there was a French proverb which went “CVjf le 
premia^ pas qui coCdt 

After that my fallier and Mr Cireenhythc exchanged memories 
about the Wesleyan movi'inent and the two men w'alkcd to the 
door. There was something noble, savage and prophet-like about 
Mr Greenh\the. But as he walked nimbly and cautiously to the 
door, w'ith his bearded head sunk forw^arcl, his long arms hanging 
loosely, his oicl, tracked blue e\es raised and his boots hissing on 
the ground like a boxei's in the saw'clust, I noticed he had the 
punchcd-m face of a i^ighter and wicked little teeth. Only people, 
he said, who had been recofnmended by the chapel and w^ere 
know'll for their seriousness ever w 01 keel for the firm of Green- 
hythe & Co. And so it seemed. Ten clerks were bending over their 
ledgers as if over the Scrjptiireswlien I was led to the cashier’s dfigJi 
My work began at eight in the morning. First of all J w'cnt down 
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into the basement where the lavatory was to collect the pads used 
for copying the letters. The pads had been soaking all night. A 
smell of cigar smoke and scent came from the water-closet and the 
sound of a newspaper being unfolded. Then of singing. Out came 
Mr Cook, a fat bald man of sixty with a pair of nOstrils like pink 
bubbles, and as fresh and perfumed as,,!, flower; he had indeed a 
carnation in llis buttonhole for he grew these plants in his garden. 
“La da, di da, hijonco,'' he sang and stood biting his iinger-nails 
sulkily and scratching 'his womanish backside. Mr Cook opened 
the office every morning at half-past seven Later, when we went 
upstairs and while I was filling the ink-wells, this old ma^i >'buld 
lift up his desk lid, peep over the top and shout “Ya* Ya! Ya!” 
and duck ag<iin. Then, once more, he 'sat biting the nails of his 
short dirty fingc'rs. 

At ten to nine the ( lerks began to arrive. When they had hung 
up their coats and h*its they came to tbj fireplace and stood 
warming themselves If there was no fire, they stood there all the 
same. \Villiams, the sandy, flat-footed one, with a sneering voice 
and miserv m his skinny legs, Hodgkin, like a young actor, 
raising dark e\el)rows as if he w’ere looking at himself sideways 
in a mirror, and very stage-struck; Porter, the shipping clerk, 
with f()od stains on his w'aistcoat, the puffing father of a large 
family, w'ho was often making mistakes 111 an authoritative way, 
sending bills of lading to the wrong ports, delivery orders to the 
wrong whar\cs, and who sat among the muddle of his papers like 
a hen having a dust-bath, Turpin, tin* limp dandy in patent 
shoes, lined and sick-looking, always with a smile stamped dead 
on his face, and smelling of cachous; then Saw’ston. Cook did not 
join them Popping his head above his desk hd, he shouted 
out* '‘Ha ya’ Ha \a'” And w*hcn they turned in condescension, 
some w’ord like "Flambustigation”. Saw'ston used to turn to him 
and tell him, in a dry, morose voice, to shut up. Cook put down 
lid and laughed till the tears ran dowai his face. 

Then the outer door sw*uug and in came Drake, the cashier and 
head of the office. All tlie clerks moved guiltily to their de^ks. 
Except Sawston. He glanced up at the clock. If it w’anted two 
minutes or one minute of nine, he stayed wLere he was and 
watched Drake, a tall man with a gloomy voice like a chapel 
and grizzled hair and gold-rimmed, glasses, come glowering 
towards hirp, clearing his throat. 
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“Good morning, Mr Drake,** said Mr Sawston with loud 
effrontery. Drake looked at the clock; Sawston’s small black eyes 
in his baldish, bullet head dared Mr Drake to have the courage 
to tell him to go to his desk. Mr Drake blew his nose and did not 
dare. “Um. IJm. Umph.” Mr Drake made a characteristic sigh 
on three notes, a noise famous in the office, and at ^nce perfectly 
imitated by Mr Cook, \\^\o again lifted his desk Hd, ducked his 
head aiid 'spluttered with laughter. Nine o’clock struck and slowly 
Mr Sawston walked to his desk, carefullyiCleaned his pens, wiped 
his ruler, sliarpcncd his pencils, put a pile of invoices tidily on his 
bloifer and began wTiting in his small girlish hand. Moodily Mr 
Drake §azed at the back of Mr Sawston’s cheap grey suit and 
shook his head. 

In Gre(‘nhythe\s •office the hours were long. At seven in the 
evening, w'licn I left, Williams* and Sawston were still ^t their 
books under th(' gre^n shades of the lights, Porter the shipping 
clerk was sunk in his muddle; the partners, Mr Greenhythe’s 
sons, had gone, bul a l^ell which snapped outside his office and a 
w|jk liad light shining through the glass door show^ed that Mr 
Sreenhythc w\is still Mikirkmg. On Saturdays w'C left early — four 
o’clock. Only Mv Cook ( njoyed this regime. Leaving the office at 
eleven o’clock m the morning to take documents or large cheques 
to the Gitv, he w'ould waggle his rump as he w'ent out,«saying 
“Ya! Ya' dears’” and would spend the next few hours in the 
West End, sometimes at theatres for an act or two, sometimes in 
pubs and occasional! v w’ith girls. He came back, short-tempered, 
rosy and smelhng of cigars. 

Ode Monday when I had been four or five months in the firm, 
a woman came to the oflice coiuittr. She was a tall, soft woman 
who wore a big lloating hat with flowers in it and a blue serge 
coat and skirt She had the bust of a draper’s model. 'T have an 
appointment wdth Mr Greenhythe,” she said m a delicate, aloof 
and dream V voice, looking down at me as if I w^re a fly on the 
counter. She w^as touching her nose alfectmgly with a handker- 
clyef ancf I thought <)hc was a royalty w'lth a cold. 

“What name, please?” • 

“Miss Browmc,” she said. “Browne with an ‘e’#” 

After an hour she came out of Mr Greenhythe's room with Mr 
Drake as well and they led her to the street door. They were 
talking about Mr Gree*nhythe’s Bible Class. A week later sh^ferrtC* 
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again and then two days running. In his harmonium voice, Mr 
Drake murmured to Mr Porter that the firm were thinking of 
employing “a lady book-keeper’*. 

The word “lady” fell like a boulder upon us. There were 
typists upstairs who arrived late and who never f>poke to us; in 
the General Office there W'ere no women at all. 

“A Icedv bpok-keepah'” called Mr Gook from his desk. “Ya 
ha!” 

“Who's gcttmtij the sack^” said Williams. 

“Who’s getting the biixP” said Hodgkin and hummed an air 
from La Boheme ^ 

“There are tw'o,” said Turpin, the tired sick young rr^an who 
alw^ays knew’ ever) thing. “She said slip could not w’ork in an 
office unless she w’ere chaperoned by her sisti r.” 

“One for \ou, one for Mr Turpin,” snc’ered Williams. 

“Let us pray,” called Mr C'ook, hiding behind his d(\sk lid. 

Mr Drake' was coming in The clerks moved to tlu'ii desks The 
lines on Mr Turpin's face became deep seams He w'as a martyr 
to the seduction of w’omen Women set him ofl', like a machine, 
against his will They confided in him at once, just as Mr Drake 
confided to him the worries of a cashu'r, Mr Porter the muddles 
of his shipping, Mr Williams his tioubles with his stomach, Mr 
Greenhythe the numlier of w’dl-known preachers he had heard. 
The bold sick e\es of Mr Turpin, the sympathy of his manners, 
even his large ears which stuck out like comical microphones 
from his long hc'ad, the smile which was the* tired smile of a man 
withji headache, brought men and women to him helplessly. 
He was a clever man from the flat, sing-song Midlands, but he 
had the long stujiid face of an animal that is mindless and sad. 

The two lady book-keepers arrived Miss Brow’iie the elder, 
whom w’c had seen, was like a swan and thought so herself. Her 
fair hair, she conveyed to you, w'as her glory She was curving and 
sedate. With the sleepy smile of one lying on a feather bed in 
Paradise, with tiny grey eyes behind the pince-nez which sat on 
her nose, w ith the swell of long low breasts balanced by the sw'ell 
of her dawdling rump, she moved sv’an-hkc to her desk. But not 
like a swan in the w'atcr; like a swan on land. She waddled. 
Her feet were planted obhcjiiely. One would have said that they 
were w'ebbed. 

“behind her came the c)gnct and chajSerone, her sister and 
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protector. When I saw her I felt I had been struck jn the heart 
by a stone. Mr Drake frowned and drummed his fingers, Mr Cook 
began biting his thumb-nail and leered in fury, Mr Porter became 
homely and paternal, Williams gave a scheming look at her legs, 
the stage-struvfk Hodgkin took a comb out of his pocket and ran it 
through his waved hair^ Tfirpin and Sawston, tvho were on 
opposite sides of the same high, tilted desk, looked at each other 
fixedly. .Tbcy looked as though they were trying to hypnotize 
each other. Taking small hard steps, her red lips pettishly droop- 
ing, her head m a cap of short black curls, her small breasts, her 
hii^, her waist, set oil by lier silk chess, the sister of Miss Browne 
walked as if at any moment, if she shrugged her shoulders again, 
she could make her clotlw?s fall olf her Her dress had some small 
design of red and white daisie^i. She looked at us tenderly and 
without innocence. She w'as as hard as a bird. When she spoke 
her voice was like a high cross voice in a garden. 

Turpin put one leg dow'ii from his stool at once. He w'as about 
to introduce himself to the women, to walk bc'tw'een them with 
his hand just touching their w'aists. In such times his limpness 
went; he w'as dec ided The dull l)u/z of his voice was the sound of 
the machine w’hifh had started inside him. But this time he sat 
back on his stool Saw'ston was looking at him. Saws ton’s fa^c was 
bloodless, as set and chalkv as a clown’s. Tlie thick black brows 
were rigid and seemed to have been painted on, his eyes had a 
light so peremptory in them that one might have been looking 
into a pair of pistol barrels Turpin was arrested by Sawston’s 
eyes. * • 

‘‘0“K., laddie,” Turpin said. A slight smile came to Saw^ston’s 
face and he went on staring with indulgence at Turpin, whom he 
had silently concjucred. Sawston’s eyes appeared to be printing 
off thousands of words w'hich Turpin read as rapidly as they were 
printed. Saw'ston folded Ins arms and his fists w'ere clenched. 
His coat slee\ es w'ere short and his wTists were spidery with black 
hair. The smile became fainter, more ironically acid and de- 
lighted. * 

At the end of the morning I^awston, w^ho had worked very little 
— and ordinarily he worked hard — but had sat staring defiantly 
at his own life, got down from his stool and walked back to the 
desk by the fireplace jvhere Mr Drake ruled. Drake wa-^iitelL 
Sawston was a short man, wide for his size, and he ^ore eollan 
K* 
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so' Jow that^they did not show above his jacket. This gave the 
impression that he was a collarless workman or was perhaps 
' wearing a boxer’s sweater. He was one of those men who have to 
' shave twice a day and whose beard leaves a dark indigo stain 
like ink on a blotter. He was a curt man, blunt and-independent. 

“I think, Ivir Drake,” he said, ‘'"T dunk the younger Miss 
Browne had b(Lttcr work with me.” 

It was a demand, an order. Drake’s jaws chewed, he b]ew into 
his moustache and was ‘flustered. He tried to glower. He looked 
sideways up at the bars of the window, he made his harmonium 
noises In the oflice he had the kind of authority which is despr.ed 
but obeyed. But with Sawston Mr Drake could do nothing. He 
looked down resentfully at Sawston as if Sawston were a bear 
who had put him up a tree. 

“Obviously,” continued Sawston, “the girl hasn’t got a brain 
in her head. I’ll teach her.” 

Sawston had a cocky habit of clicking his tongue in his mouth 
when he was amused by his own self-possession. Having said this 
he walked back to his desk. 

After lunch Sawston called across two ?ows of desks in a clear 
voice which w’as much louder than the tone wdiich w'as thought 
suitable m this oflice' 

“Miss Browne. Will you come over here, please.” 

She pouted and, affecting lack of inten'st, walked over to him. 
The black curls shook on her head, the small bi easts pushed like 
nuts against her blouse. Her eyes were hot-blue with freckles on 
the pale skin under tlicm and her clockwork voice said, “Yes, 
what do yf)u wanf'^” 

“Gall over these inv{>iccs,” he said. She shrugged her rounded 
shoulders and held a pencil in her teeth. Saw^ston put his hand out 
and took the pencil out of her mouth. She w'as astonished. Sitting 
behind them, the cider Miss Browne saw this incident and 
awoke from her dream. She gazed at Sawston’s shiny back wdth 
dislike. 

We were afraid of Sawston, all of us. Without aufhority, he 
suggested independent pf)wer. He Was small, but our fear was 
physical. His walk, for example — he walked, not as some swag- 
gerers did, who thought the place belonged to them, but as 
owned the precise \ ard of floor he happened to stand on. 
That was a yaster claim. His desk was his, not the firm’s. His pens 
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were his. He sharpened his pencils. He made no mistakes in his 
books — well, once a year he might make a mistake and no one 
cared to mention it to him. He would admit it. This wayinhuman 
and alarming; there was no one else in the building who did not 
make a scene i,bout their mistakes and try to argue them on to 
someone else. A peculiar physical thing about him was tlie small- 
ness of his wrists and his *liands. Then of what w'<#rc we afraid? 
His indificrence. He was a man, Air Turpin said admiringly, 
who would ruin himself. And Air Turpin •understood rum. 

Sometimes the two sisters sat together, sometimes the elder 
Alis%Browne sat licsidc Air Drake, calling over the big ledgers. 
High on* their stools these two looked like a King and Queen. 
Air Drake was respectful to her. She had a romantic, c|ueenly air, 
sighed majestically of made little regal yawns behind her hands, 
sometimes stretching her arms to the back of her h(‘ad and Iboking 
at us from a great, p^ile pillow of voluptuousness through her 
rimless glasses. No one, not (*vcn Air Turpin, lesponded to the 
voluptuousness of the elder AIiss Browne. Sh(‘ dropped her pens, 
but^oply Air Drake giovelled on the lloor for them. She watched 
hinfi gnwelhng, thanked him wath languor, spoke in the ex- 
hausted voice of -a great hostess. Her favourite subject was. 
Woman. 

When the sisters sat together w^as the time to attempt a flirfation 
with the younger one. The swan prevented it. She had a w'cary 
musical sarcasm 

“Have you nothing else to occupy yourself wath, Air Williams?” 

One day she stud 

“Het?^tmgs is a beautiful spot. One can have any kind of 
holiday there — epuet, noisy or musical ” 

“Quiet wath her about,” s.ud Williams, digging his pen m the 
younger one's ribs The younger one astonished us, as jiretty 
women do, by making a horrible face, squaring her mouth as if 
she were going to be sick and nodding at her sister. Delight* The 
two sisters detested each other. The great actress was jealous; the 
chagerone was venomous. Left alone together they bickered in 
refined voices. 

“But you did, Hester, vou saia so voursclf ’’ 

“I didn’t.” 

“You did. You said he said . . .” 

“I said nothing of the*sort.” 
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We rolled our eyes. Lovely! Lady book-keepers I The young one 
saw me listening and turned and smiled intimately at me. I went 
searlet and when she Spoke to me I could not answer. The elder 
sister looked over the young one’s black curls at me and said 
remotely, “He’s only a child.” She prfinounced it/'charld”. 

Turpin anVl I sat opposite Sawston, and when the young one 
was with him we heard him reading the invoices and she copying 
or checking; but between the dates and the figures a low con- 
versation was interpolated. Sitting side by side, they did not 
look at each other but looked across at Turpin and me, or at their 
books. But all the time, like the dry mutter of a telegraph, /;heir 
talk went on. ^ 

Lady book-keepers’ What happiness it was tf) see them arrive 
in the morning. The elder one, holding her liair at the back and 
tilting her flowery hat forward, came in wath her coat flying and 
swayed as if drunk to the cloakroom, munnuruig loudly to the 
young one, w'ho came pattiTing trimly, crossly, shrugging her 
shoulders and snapping out w'ords, behind 

“Ha ya,” callccl Mr Cook. “Late again ” 

“And hot,” said Mr Williams. Covcling his mouth with his 
hand he atlded to the remark. 

“Sisters, sisters,” c<illed Mr Cook when they came to their 
desk. “Do not cpiairel.” 'fhe young one ignor(‘d him and went to 
Saw'ston and started intense wdiispering 

“The big ff)w^,” said Saw'ston aloud one morning. 

“What do you wanC” he snapped at me, seeing I was listening. 
Sho- smiled at me. She reached across to the library book I had 
on the desk and said: 

“What arc you reading'^” 

It w’as poetry, the poetical w'orks of Sir Walter Scott. I was 
reading The Lay of the Last Minstrel 

“Pooh,” she said “Dry.” 

Sawston looked qui//ically at me. 

“The boy’s brain w'lll bust,” he said. 

They both smiled, united by the same ir^iny. I felt sad, I njight 
have been their son. 

But the cashier w^as w’atching our little gioup. “Press uii, Mr 
Sawston,” he moaned. “Press on! Boy. Come here.” Colouring, 
J wont to the side of his desk Pic had his pen longw'ays in his teeth 
and he w'ent on turning the pages of his ledger. 
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‘T do not want you to waste Miss Hester’s time,” he said. “We 
are very busy. How old are you?” 

“Sixteen,” I lied. I was fifteen years and two months old. I 
stood there waiting for his next remark. He went on turning the 
pages of his ledger. “Um Um. Um,” he sighed on his three notes. 
I had never been so near to tlifts legendary noise before. It was like 
the rumination of humanity. A cage had been opened and out had 
come tlje •humdrum rumour of the human race, the neutral, 
aimless, mindless rumble of the ape, digesting its inexplicable 
years on earth 

^es^” said Mr Drake, observing me again, surprised to see 
me still *there Then “Tliat’s all.” I went back in a sulk. My 
cheeks were hot. I scowled at Miss Hester Browme. She had been 
my undoing. 

In the garden of the house where I lodged w'as a chestnVit tree. 
In the morning w hen J left to catch m\ train the sky was clear and 
blue and against it the leaves of the tree hung down like the tongues 
of dark green dogs and the pink candles of blossom stood up 
frojn among them. I listened to the sound of my feet on the pave- 
mient. It w-as without w*lll of mine that they touched the ground. 
There W'as a throbbing m my ears, so that I could hear only my 
own boch', the clapping of mv heart I seemed to be flyn^, not 
walking. Would people in the tram be uncas\ because I w'as mad? 
The spirit and the llesh — twT) aninicd^ that w'ere always in my 
head — were pulling me apart. The spirit was desire, the spirit 
was Hester Brow'm\ th(‘ flesh had n^ desire, it clothed the torpor 
and the inniimerabh* dreads of the mind and boclv. • 

My Irani w’ent on to London, past the factories Why were there 
no lakes, no mountains^ For ''He, neglected and oppressed, 
wished to be with them and at rest And w'hv was great literature 
so boring? Into the pages of The Lay of the Last Min frel I had put 
a folded sheet of the Wmdsm Maiiazuie w ith a poem printed on it. 

^iars of the heavens I love her. 

Spread the olad neivs afar, 

it began. I w as ashamed to thmk that terrible poem described my 
feelings better than anvthing in Scott 

“I should say you w ere an idealist,” Mr Turpin said gravely to 
me while he opened the firm’s letters In the morning, w'h^J^ 
w^as tired, he used to talk about life. 
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But now, Mr Drake had broken me. I wais watched. Shame, 
yanity, spite thickened my head and bit my throat. The spirit 
and the flesh turned a' somersault inside me, I tore up my cutting 
from the magazine; the flesh triumphed. I hated Hester Browne. 
My desire had become a poison. I saw the deadly nightshade 
shadows undjr her eyes and I was pleased by what Mr Turpin 
had said. 

Turpm wore a small, mauve silk handkerchief irt his breast 
pocket, and it was very long. An idealist* I bought myself a 
handkerchief and w'ore it like his. Williams shuffled over to me 
and, putting his hand over his mouth m his secretive way,<i!ient 
towards me slyly so that I could smell the tobacco on his breath. 

“Imitation/’ he sneered, '‘is the sincercst foiin of flattery.” 

Giving a sharp look back at me, he w’ent olT. 

Now I hated Hester Browne I had the courage to observe her. 
She began to arrive <ilter lu r sister and went breathless and damp- 
skinned to h(‘r desk 'Tlu* pretty e\<'s wca'c stickv with sleep as if 
she hadn’t washed. I’o a crmnoisseur like Turpin this w^as very 
attractive. Her dress, the one with the small daisies, had scores 
of small creases in it There was a w'cek'like this, her lips sulked 
and an exciting hay-like smell followxcl her in a wsarm c urrent as 
she w'alked 

“Do yju notice, Mr Turpin, aii\ thing about the atmosphere?” 
said Williams. 

“Yes, I do,” said Mr Turpin shortlv “Pleasanter than leather, 
isn’t it^” 

“v\ matter of opinion,” leered Mr Williams. Up w'ent the 
inevitable hand to his lips “Pei haps a matter of experience.” 

There was a lift up to the top floor of the w'arehouse and some- 
times I had to take messages there. 1 w'as waiting on the third 
floor w’hen the lift went groaning past me Inside were tw'o people, 
a man and a w^oman The man was limp and tall and his head was 
close to her looking dowm at her neck. She w’as the elder Miss 
Browne She w'as talking violently and the man w'as Mr Turpin, 
wfflo paid no attention to wfflat she said bitt kept murmuring; 

“You great big doll ” 

“He’s a married man,” she was saying. “Look at his face. It’s a 
cruel face. The way he speaks to her even ” 

^Tv/o coals, a skirt, and a pair of trousers were cairied upstairs 
out of my sight. 
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“I can be cruel too, duckie,” Mr Turpin was saying as his 
patent shoes went up beyond me. 


It was August. Mr Cook put his carnation in a glass of water 
and smelled it from time to.timc. He was sixty-t\jo on the Bank 
Holiday and went up lA an aeroplane. Mr Grepnhythe’s secre- 
tary, 2\n elderly woman who looked like Queen Victoria, put a 
pamphlet with the heading Repent Te ou our desks Turpin read 
it through carefully. Then he lit his cigarette with it and said 
r«cpcc til illy: 

‘T ifiiist go ujistairs and thank her.” Hodgkin took a clean 
sheet of paper and wro^c with flourishes the words The Marriage 
of Figau) L’nderneath he wrote in smaller letters The Duke: 
Rupert Hodgkin. He looked m a pocket mirror and wak:hed the 
movements ol his yiouth. 'Tress on, Mr Hodgkin,” said Mr 
Drake. Mr Sawston and Hester Browne went out to lunch to- 
gether, waiting for Mr Diake to go first. 

^On an afternoon in the middle of that week children in the 
Street began shoutings at a balloon m the sky. “Listen to those 
children,” said •Mr Duter tenderly, making a mistake in a 
weighing slip as hv spoke. Between two and three was a slow 
hour, we a\\ wcait to look at the balloon. • 

“Before the war,” said Mr Drake, unbending, “there used to 
be a number of b.illoons.” We did not nonce the elder Miss 
Bn Avne get dowai from her desk and go into Mr Greenhythe’s 
room, and s(^ w’e w'cre astonished to see her coming out of it. 
TheVip pait of her w'as gliding in a drow'sy and smiling dream. 
She had the smile of oiit^ who has opened a bazaar, of a boa- 
constrietor that has led. 

Mr Drake piilli d himself together 

“Mardi i,” came Mr Drake’s voice. “By goods, cash. £26, 
17s. id ” And iu‘r voice repeated, ”£26, 17s. id.” 

“March g,” IMr Drake went on. “By goods, cash. £^62, i6s. 3d. 
March r4,” the vov:e w'as chanting the office litany. “Have you 
got March 14, Miss Browniv^ Goods, thirteen and a penny? Put a 
query against that.” • 

He peered over Miss Browaic to the page to see she had done 
this. As she wTote in the great ledger she was looking at the 
childish pink-and-w'hite frock of her sister like a woman who Is 
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thinking of lengthening the sleeves. She also looked ironically at 
the slack, shiny coat of Mr Sawston. 

There was a bell over Mr Greenhythe’s door and it snapped 
two or three times. It was my business to answer the bell and 
sometimes the old man used to ring it by mistake cy forget what 
he wanted. I ^went into his office, which had a green light, for 
the sun-blind >vas down. His elderly secretary was just leaving 
the room. The old lion put down the telephone. 

“Boy,” he said breathJessly, “the Alexandia Castle has docked.” 

I stared at him. He looked at me suspiciously. 

“Is your father well?” he asked. 

I said he w'as. 

He looked absently at his secretary. 

“What was I thinking about^” he asked pathetically. 

“Mr Sawston,” she said. 

“Ah, bo\ he barked at me, showing his little teeth. “Send Mr 
Saw'ston to me.” 

Mr Saw'ston w'ent into Mr Gieenhvthe’s room 


“Saw’ston’s on the carpet,” Williams said. 

“Hi yi,” said Cook, smelling his carnation. “What do I ca-ah? 
What do I ca-ah^ Tve got tickets for the Palladium.” 

Turpin leaned across to Hester Browne, who was looking 
resentfully towards Mr Greenhythe’s door and straightening her 
shoulder straps. 

“Keep on doing that,” said Mr Turpin m a dead voice. “And 
I will bite your shoulders.” ' 

“I was thinking, Mr Drake,” said the elder Miss Browaie with 
a yaw'n, “w'hat thousands of people there must be at the sea.” 

A pencil rolled down the desk and droppcTl on to the floor. 
“Boy,” called a curt voice “Pick up my pencil.” It w'as Saw'ston. 
He was back again. Suddenly sitting at th(! desk. His eyebrows 
appeared to be stamped an inch higher on his forehead. His eyes 
seemed to be hik'd wath points of flint. I picked up the pencil. 

“The damned, impudent old man,” he said so loudly that 
everyone looked up. He did not look at Hester Brow ne. She spoke 
to him. 

“Shut up,” he said very loudly. 

He collected his invoice forms together, folded his blotter and 
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put those into his desk. Then he put away his pens and his round 
ruler. 

The girl put her hand on his sleeve, but he lifted it off. Then he 
got down, looked round the oflice, taking in every detail of it, and 
after that wall^cd to the cloakroom. He came out in his bowler- 
hat with his mackintosh over his shoulder. He ^topped, lit a 
cigarette and threw the “match-stick over the counter. We all 
stared. three o’clock m the afternoon, smoking without 
permission, Mr Sawston walked out r)f tf/c office. 

A moan, indignant, and forlorn, like the sound of a ship’s 
sir«ri as it goes out with foreboding into the ruin of the sea, went 
up froni*Mr Drake. 

“Mr Sawston'” called the appalled voice. Mr Sawston glanced 
back, showed the whites of his eves and rais(‘d his bowler-hat. He 
was gone. Hester Browne jumped down, knocked her st(fol over 
and ran to the counter. 

“Hetty,” shouted her sister and came heavily after her. “Le^ve 
that man alone'” 

ghe was in time to catch Hester by the sleeve. 

-“Stop it,” shouted rt?ster and, turning like a rat, struck at the 
elder one’s face. • 

“Ooh you, you . . . you,” cried Ahss Browne and hit out. The 
youAg one’s sleeve tore, down w'cnt the elder’s glasses. 

“Just look at that,” said Williams. 

They w'ere at each other’s hair, screeching and shouting. 

“You little tart' You little tart' You — you — y()u — little tart!” 
screamed Miss Brow ne. 

Tht*swnng door on the countei llcw^ open and Miss Browme 
fell through on to the floor. 

We rushed to them. I'heir blouses w^re ripped, their hair was 
down, their faces were bleeding. The little one unvlerneath w^as 
biting her sister’s wrist, the big one was striking out and hitting 
the counter. They rolled. 

“Miss Browme. Miss Hester,” sobbed Mr Drake, shaking his 
pen at them and spattering them with ink. He bent to pull down 
Miss Brownie’s skirt, which was round her waist and exposing 
thighs whose might astonished us. • 

At once the pair of them got fice and flew' at Mr Drake. This 
was beyond us Mr Hodgkin stepped back, Mr Cook lowered his 
head and blushed, Mr Williams cried out. 
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“Remove them, remove them,” pleaficd Mr Drake. Mr Porter, 
eternally wong, began to pull at Mr Drake. A loud slap jtartled 
us. Miss Hester had caught Mr Drake on the cheek. There was 
silence. And then we saw Mr Turpin. Sitting sideways on his 
stool, detached, interested and thoughtful, he wasr watching us. 

“Mr Turpin!” Drake and Porter called out together. It was a 
cry to the expert. Sadly he got down from his stool and came to 
the two panting girls. 

“Darlings . . he began and put his arms round their waists, 
but at this woid the big one swooned and hung on him so that he 
was hardly able to support her. “I told Mr Greenhylhe,” she#r /as 
gasping quietly. “Save her, save her. He’s a married rnSn.” 

But the little one had jumped awav. Screeching, she escaped 
us and ran into the street to follow Mr Sawston. And that was the 
last we®saw of either of them. The thing that struck us all dumb 
was that Mr Sawston had not fallen to tlv" fear that hung over 
all of us he liad not been sacked He had sacked himself. 



The Evils of Spain 


W E took our seats at th^ taljle. There were seven of us. 

It was at one of those taverns in Madrid. The moment 
we sat dt)wn Juliano, the little hen-hcaded, red-lipped consump- 
tive who was paying for the dinner and who laughed not with his 
mouth but by crinkling the skin round his eyes into scores of 
Stratchy lines and showing his bony teeth — Juliaiio got up and 
said, ‘*VVc are all badly placed Fernando and Felix said, “No, 
we are not badly placi^d " And this started another argument 
shouting between the lot of us^ We had b(*en arguing all the way 
to the restaurant. The proprietor then olTered a new ftible in a 
different way. Untvumously we said, “No,” to settle the row; 
and when he brought the table and put it into place and laid a 
red-and-w'hite check tablecloth on it, w'e sat dow^ii, stretched our 
Ugs and said, “Yes. This table is much better ” 

Before this wt hacf called for Angel at his hotel We shook his 
hand or slapped him on the back or embraced him and two hung 
on his arm as w’c walked dowm the street “Ah, Angel, the rogue!” 
we said, giving him a squeeze Our smooth ^lediterranean Angel! 
“The uncle’” w'e said. “The old scoundrel.” Angel smiled, 
lowering his black lashes in appreciation Juliano gave him a 
prod in the ribs and asked him if he remember(‘d, after all these 
years, that summer at Biarritz^ When w'e had all been together? 
The*only time we had all been together before^ Juliano laughed 
by making his eves wicked and expectant, like one Andalusian 
reminding anothci of tlic gi eat joke thev had had the day poor 
So-and-So fell down the stairs and broke his neci 
“The day you were nearlv drow’ued,” Juliarif' said. 

Angel's complexion was the colour of w'hite coffee, his hair, 
crinkled like a lihu k fern, w'as parted in the middle, he w’as rich, 
§oft-palmcd and p^Wicmt He w'as the oiilv well-dressed man among 
us, the suavest shouter. Now he sat next door but one to Juliano. 
Fernando was between them, Juan next to me cind, at the end, 
Felix. They had put (Aiesar at the head of the tal)l(‘, because he 
was the oldest and the largest Indeed at his age he fr^iind his 
weight tiring to the feet. 
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Caesar did not speak much. He gave his silent weight to the 
dinner, letting his head drop like someone falling asleep, and 
listening. To the noise we made his silence was a balance and'he 
nodded all the time slowly, making everything true. Sometimes 
someone told some story about him and he listened to that, 
nodding and npt disputing it. 

But w^e were t talking chiefly of that summer, the one when 
Angel (the old uncle') had nearly been drowned. Then Jujin, the 
stout, swarthy one, banged the table with his hairy hands and 
put on his horn-rimmed glasses. He was the smallest and most 
vehement of us, the one with the thickest neck and the deepc^c 
voice, his words like barrels rumbling in a cellar. 

“Come on' Ck>me on' Let's make up qur minds' What are we 
going to eat? Eat! Eat'” he roared. 

“Yes,'' w’e cried. “Drink' What are w’e going to drink^” 

The proprietor, w'ho was m his shirt sleeves and braces, said it 
was for us to decide. We could have anything w'c wanted. This 
started another argument Lie stepped back a pace and put him- 
self in an attitude of self-defence. 

“Soup' Soup^ Make up your minds ablait soup' Who wants 
soup^” baw'led Juan. 

“Red wine,” some of us answ'ered. And others, “Not red, 
w^hite.”^ 

“Soup I said,” shouted Juan. “Yes,” wt all shouted. “Soup.” 

“Ah,” said Ju<in, shaking his head, in his slow' miserable 
disappointed voice “Nobody have any soup I w'.int some soup. 
Nobo(fv soup,” he said sadly to the proprietor. 

Juliano was bouncing in his chair and saving, God he w'ould 
never forget that summer when Angel w'as ncarlv drowmed! 
When W’C had all been together. But Juan said Felix had not 
been there and wc had to straighten that matter out Juliano said: 

“They carried him on to the beach, our little Angel on to the 
beach. And the beach superintendent came through the crowd 
and said, ‘What’s happening?’ ‘Nothing,’ we said. ‘A man 
knocked out.' ‘Knocked out^’ said the beadi superintendent. 
‘Nothing,’ we said. ‘Di owned'’ A lot r)f people left the crowed and 
ran about over' the beach saying, ‘A man has been drowned.’ 
‘Drow'ned,’ said the beach superintendent. Angel w^as lying in the 
middle^ of them all, unconscious, w ith w ater pouring out of his 
mouth.” 
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“No! No!” shouted Fernando. “No. It wasn’t like that.” 

“How do you mean, it wasn’t like that?” cried Juliano. “I was 
there.” He appealed to us, “I was therer” 

“Yes, you were there,” we said. 

“I was th(jre. I was there bringing him in. You say it wasn’t ^ 
like that, but it was like tha^ We were all there.” Juliano jumped 
protesting to his feet, flihig back his coat from lys defying chest. 
His waistcoat was very loose over his stomach, draughty. 

“What happened was better than that,” Fernando said. 

“Ah,” said Juliano, suddenly sitting down and grinning with 
liis eyes at everyone, very pleased at his slunv. 

“It R’as better,” he said. “How better^” 

Fernando was a man jivlio waited for silence and his hour. Once 
getting possession Of the conversation he never let it go, but held it 
in the long, soothing ecstasy ol a pliable embrace. All da^^ long he 
lay in bed in his ryom in Fuencairal with the shutters closed, 
recovering from the bout of the day before. Fie was preparing 
himself to appear in the evening, spruce, grey-haired and meaty 
u; der the deep black crescents r)fhis eyebrows, his che(‘ks ripening 
like plums as the caning advanced, his blue eyes, which got 
bloodshot earl\> becoming mistier. He was a man who ripened 
and moistened He talked Ins way through dinner into the night, 
hiS voice loosening, his eyes misting, his walk becoming slifyver and 
stealthicr, acting every sentence, as if he were swaying through 
the exalted phase of inebriation. But it was an inebriation purely 
verbal, an exaltation of dramatic moments, refinements upon 
situations, aixl hour after hour passed until the dawn found him 
sodciFn in his own anecdotes, like a fruit in rum. 

“What happened was,” Fernando said, “that I wms in the sea. 
And after *a w'hilc I cliscov< red Angel was in the sea. As you know, 
there is nothing more perilous than tlie sea, but with Angel in it 
the peril is tripled, .ind when I saw' him I was preparing to get as 
far away as possible. But he was making faces in the w'ater and 
soon he made such a face, so inhuman, so unnatural, I saw he was 
drowniiig. This did not surprise me for Angel is one of those men 
who, when he is in the sea, he drowais There is some psychological 
antipathy. Now^ when I sec a man drowaiing myinstmct is to get 
away quickly. A man drowning is not a man. He is a lunatic. 
But a lunatic like Angel! But unfortunately he got me before I 
could get away. Thdre he was,” Fernando stood up and raised 
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his arm, confronting the proprietor of the restaurant, but staring 
right through that defensive man, “beating the water, diving, 
spluttering, choking, spitting, and, seeing he was drowning, for 
the man was drowning, caught hold of me, and we both went 
under. Angel was like a beast. He clung to me lik^^ seaweed. I, 
seeing this, awarded him a knock-out — zum — but as the tenacity 
of man increase^ w ith uncfiiisciousncss, Angel stuck to me like a 
limpet, and in saving myself there w^as no escape from saving 
him.” o 

“That’s true,” said Angel, admiring his fingei -nails. And 
Caesar nodded his head up and dowm twice, w^hich made it tru^j-. 

Juan then sw'ung round and called out, “Eat* FoocE^Lct us 
order. Let us eat. We haven’t oidered. We do nothing but talk, 
not eat. I want to eat.” 

“Yes, come on,” said Felix. “Eat. What’s the lish'^” 

“The fish,” said the proprietor, “is bacalap.” 

“Yes,” everyone cried. “Bacalao, a good bacalao, a very good 
one. No, it must be good. No. I can’t eat it unless it’s good, very 
good and very good.” 

“No,” we said. “Not fish. We don’t w'an: it.” 

“Seven bacalaos then?” said the proprietor. . 

But Fernando was still on his feet. 

“And< the beach inspcctoi said, 'What's his name and addrfess 
and has he any identity papers'” 'Man,’ I said, 'he’s in his bathing- 
dress. Where could he keep his papers^' And Juan said, 'Get a 
doctor. Don’t stand there asking questions. Get a doctor.’ ’’ 

“That’s true,” said Juan gloomily. “He w^asn’t dead.” 

“Get a doctor, that was it,” Angel said. ‘ 

“And they got a doctor and brought him round and got half 
the Bay of Biscay out of him, gallons of it. It astonished me that so 
much water could come out of a man.” 

“And then in the evening,” Juhano leaped up and clipped the 
story out of Fernando’s mouth, “Angel says to the proprietor of 
the hotel ...” 

Juan’s head had sunk to his chest. His hand^ w'ere over' his ears. 

“Eat,” he baw'led m a voice of cl,yspair so final that we all 
stopped talking, and gazed at him wath astonishment for a few 
moments. Then m sadness he turned to me appealing. “Can’t we 
eat? I am empty.” 

“. . . said to the proprietor of the hotel,’’ Fernando grabbed the 
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tale back from Juliano, “who was rushing down the corridor with 
a face like a fish, ‘I am the man who was drowned this morning-’ 
And the proprietor who looked at Angel Jike a prawn, the pro- 
prietor said, said ‘M’sieur, whether you were drowned or not 
drowned this igiorning you are about to be roasted. The hotel is 
fire.’ ” 

“That’s right,” we said* ''The hotel was on firc^^’ 

“I reijiember,” said Felix. “It began in the kitchen.” 

“How in the kitchen?” . 

This then became the argument. 

^The first time ever I heard it was m the kitchen.” 

“But Ho,” said Angel, softly rising to claim his life story for 
himself. Juliano clapped^ his hands and bounced with joy. 'Tt 
was not like that.” * 

“But we were all theie, Angel,'’ Fernando said, but Angel, who 
spoke very rapidly, Sc^id 

“No and no' And the proof of it is. What was I wearing^” He 
challenged all of us. We paused. 

“.Tripe,” said Juan to me, hopelessly wagging his head. '‘You 
like tripe? They do it \^11. Here' Phist'” he called the proprietor 
through the dm. • “Have you tripe, a good Basque tripe? No? 
What a pity' Can you get me soine^ Heie' Listen,” he shouted to 
the i*cst of the table. “Tripe,” he shouted, but they were engrossed 
in Angel. 

“Pyjamas,” Fernando said. “When you are in bed you wear 
your pyjamas.” 

“Exactly, and they were not my pyjamas ” 

“Yoti say the fire was not in the kitchen,” shouted Fernando, 
“because tlie pyjamas you were wearing were not yours'” And 
we shouted back at Angel. 

“They belonged to the Italian ambassador,” saic' Angel, “the 
one who was with that beautiful Mexican girl.” 

Then Caesar, wlio, as I have said, was the oldest of us and sat 
at the head of the table, Caesar leaned his old big pale face 
forward and said in *1 hushed voice, putting out his hands like a 
blind man remembering. • 

“My God — but what a very beautiful woman tshc was,” he 
said. “I remember her. I have never in my life,” he said, speaking 
all his words slowly and with grave concern, “seen such a 
beautiful woman.” * 
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Fernando and x\ngel, who had been standing, sat down. We 
all looked in awe at the huge, old-shouldered Caesar with his 
big pale face and the pockets under his little grey eyes, who was 
speaking of the most beautiful woman he had ever seen. 

“She was there all that summer,” Caesar said, “She was no 
longer young.” He leaned forward with his hands on the table. 
“What must s)ie have been when she <vas voung?” 

A beach, the green sea dancing down white iipon^ it, that 
Mexican woman walking over the floor of a restaurant, the warm 
white houses, the night glossy black like the toe of a patent shoe, 
her hair black. We tried to think how manv years ago this v^as. 
Brought b\ his voice to silence us, she* was already fadifig. 

The proprietor took his opportuiiitv m our silence. “The 
bacalao is done in the Basque fashion with peppers and potatoes. 
Bring liacalao,” he snapped to a youth in the kitchen. 

Suddenly Juan brought his fists on the table, pushed back his 
chair and beat his chest with one fist and then the other. He 
swore in his (‘iiormous voice by his private parts. 

“It’s eleven o’clock, Isat* For God’s sake. Fi'rnando stands 
there talking and talking and no one listcMs to anvbody. It is one 
of the evils of Spain. Someone stop him. Eat ” 

We all woke up and glaied with the defiance ol the bewildered, 
rejcctihg everything he said. Then what he said to us penetrclted. 
A wave roared over us and w'e w'cre with him. \\c agreed with 
what he said We all stood up and, by our private parts, swore 
that he w as right. It was one of the evils of Spam. 

The soup arrived. White wane arrived. 

“I didn’t order soup,” some shouted. ‘ 

“I said ‘Red wifie,’ ” others said. 

“It IS a mistake,” the proprietoi said “I’ll take it away.” An 
argument started about this. 

“No,” we said “Leave it We w^ant it ” And then we said the 
soup was bad, and the* wine was bad and everything he brought 
w'as bad, but the proprietor said the soup w'as good and the wine 
was good and we said in the end it was good. We tolkl the pro- 
prietor the restaurant w'as good, but- he said not very good, indeed 
bad. And thcK we asked Angel to explain about tlie pyjamas. 



The Clerk* s Tale 


T here were two railway Stations in the town wliere I lived 
when I was a boy, the Junction and the Ea'^t station, and 
from bo^l^ of them the suburban trains wTiit up to London. It was 
during the w\ar, w'hcn I w'as sixteen, tha\ I last used that line. 
I used to go from the East statum, and the trains were very 
cr^*v^ded. We all sat or stood, jammed against each other, and 
people rdR-cly talked. 

There w'as, nev(‘rthele‘»s, one talker, if w'hat he said can be 
called talk He started wuth us c^t the East station. The mfiment 
he got into the compartment he w’ould begin ‘'Must w*c have 
that window' opcn'^” te would sav Or, “Will you kindly move 
up and give me more room Five passengers are allow^ed e^h 
side.” Or, “Kindh sit on the opposite side, your smoke is annoying 
me.V Or, if a w'oman opened the door, lie w'ould say, “Tins is a 
smoTcing compartment. Tlan't vou go to the spinal compartment 
for ladies^” He ha*t('d women. All th(*se things he planked down 
like a man throw ing aside a spade in a tempin'. And after hf said 
them* he took olf his glasses, showed his large, cold, snail-grey 
naked eyes, jerked baik Iiis shoulders and spread his fingers as if 
preparing to slap someone hard on the face He w'as a hard- 
chinned, grcv-haired man of fiftv People turned aw'ay to the 
window^, raised then papers, looked more closely at their l>T)oks 
and saifl nothing. 

One day somebody said to me, “You should be sorry for that 
man. You should not mock him. One of his sons has been killed 
in the w'ar. And the other has been wounded " I w^as silent. This 
conveyed little to me. I w as sixteen The world, the w ir — I hardly 
saw or heard of them. The mark of the war on that train meant 
nothing. I lived in a different w'orld I lived in a dream Looking 
out of the cairiage w'iifdow, sunk in some book, w'atc hing the slow 
clock in the w arehouse w'herc ^ w'orked, I lived only for one thing 
in those days that time should be urged on and tlie w'cek pass. 

So that it would be Sundav once more. For on Sunday, during 
one hour on Sunday morning, I saw Isabel Hertz. She w^as ift my 
class at Sunday School, a girl who w as half-Swedish, ^'ith hair as 
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yellow as thick sunflowers and candid eyes like blue pebbles of 
ice. Her throat, her lips which broke apart in piety when she png 
the hymns, and her sill; legs, intoxicated me. Once I fell down the 
Sunday School stairs when I heard her voice in the doorway 
below. When she spoke I thought of a crystal of saow falling on 
a warm hand and instantly melting; a particle of lierself melted 
away with every word and passed with a sigh to Heaven. There, 
ardent but purified by her purity, I joined her in inelodious, 
fleshless and speechless iinion. In one of those northern landscapes 
of snow, perhaps, wliere time is frozen in the sky, where sleigh- 
bells ring and there is the dry mutter of skates saying, ‘Tnevitaftle, 
for ever. Inevitable, for ever,” like our love, over iroif lakes of 
ice. 

It was a very small incident which had started my love for 
Isabel Hertz. It occurred one Sunday at the school. With her 
Bible on her lap she was sitting opposite ti me, for I was afraid 
to sit next to licr. 

“Isabel, dear," the teacher said, “what is God^" Isabel, who 
always held her head a little to one side as if her small ears were 
listening to the spring skv, turned her head. She h(‘sitated, as if 
waiting for the voice of Heaven; then she replied, “God is love.” 

I looking at her, waiting for her to speak, and she caught 
my eye and smiled A pain like hunger pinched my throat. 

All that day I could eat nothing, but my mouth seemed to 
drink and eat the air because she, miles away, was breathing it. 
There was a laburnum tree in our garden, and I cut her initials, 
I.H.'’, on the trunk and went to have a look at them every hour. 
I even went out after dark before I went to bed and struck a 
match to see them I told my parents I had dropped a pencil 
there and wms hioking lor it. I w^as awake all night and horses 
seemed to be galloping over my heart. 

I longed to dream at night about Isabel Hertz, but this never 
happened. I was dreaming about her all day; but wdieii the next 
Sunday and the next came I felt my body w'as covered with the 
garish tattoo of guilt and I cfiuld not speak. I never spoke to her. 
Once when she spoke to me, I choked. 

Man cannot live by the spirit alone. It w^as about this time 
that, thinking always of the face and walk of Isabel Hertz, I 
started imagining things I could do with girls with round 
shoulders and protruding upper teeth. The uglier the better. 
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I used to follow them. There was a girl who got into the train at 
thq next station one morning. She carried a small cardboard 
attache-case which had the initials D.O.M. on it. At the London 
station, some nights after, I saw her again The fact that I had 
now seen her^wice, by accident, overruled everything. I dropped 
all other girls with protriidfng teeth and followed D.O.M. Her 
teeth stuek out like tusks • 

D.O»Nf. was a dark, shabby, stumpy girl with thin legs and 
high scared shoulders. Her hollowed, sfiarrow'-bnnvn eyes and 
those teeth, w’hich spread her lips and left her mouth open, gave 
lifer an expression of craving and hunger. The thing about her 
that moved me w as the sad wideness of her white forehead. She 
was ahvays wath a tall friend and as they w'alked up tlie platform 
they bumped their hips against each other or pushed and 
pinched. They were ahvays laughing and made people stare. 

I used to follow^ lit the evenings My technique w'as like this. 
I got out at her station and gavi^ Ikt about lifty yards start %nd 
then I w'ent after her. Sh<' and h<‘r friend wimt first down the 
station road; then they turned to the k‘ft and w'cnt up a long 
street of small villas. At the two corners I us(‘(l to put on speed 
when she and her friend were out of sight, but w’hen, racing 
round the corner, I found 1 w^as only ten yards behind ^icm, I 
eased ofl'and let them go ahead At last they w'ould turn inside a 
side street w'here, T supposed, she lived. There I k'ft her and 
went on home. The idea of knowing exactly w'here D O.M. lived 
was repugnant. 

At first thci^ was excitement in this pursuit; then dead but 
obliged boredom and finally the humiliation of secrecy. For the 
more I O M. the more I disliked her. I shuddiaed at the 

worn fur collar of her coat, her bad complexion, her giggle, the 
silly way m wdiich she was «dways bumping into her friend, her 
bad, scraping walk w'hich turned over the heel oT her left shoe. 
All these things gave me a horror which I could not resist for I 
felt in my owai mouth the hunger which I saw in hers. But once 
she had gone, thero were ficedom, weai incss and relief I w'ent 
home exhausted. Once niorff I could dream freely about Isabel 
Hertz. * 

This went on into the summer It w'as a bondage. I believed 
that D.O.M. did not know I followed her. But one elrening 
towards the end of September ‘’omething did happen which 
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changed the situation and altered my life. Just as we were all at 
the end of the long straight road of villas and D.O.M. was about 
to turn into her street and set me free, she gave a sudden twist to 
her shoulders, as a pomeranian does when it starts prancing and 
yapping, opened her mouth wide and put her tonji^ue out at me 
three or four times. After this she put hfr liand to her throat and 
pretended to be sick She knew. She had known all the time. I 
felt deep shame and anger But this soon gave place to'a decisive 
bombast and brutality. The next time I saw her I was determined 
to speak. 

The following evening I walked past the barrier on to ffie 
platform of the London station and searched for D O.M. She was 
at her usual place near the indicator I*was late in getting there 
and I had not reached it when the tram came in I saw her get 
into a compartment and I w*is going to join her but, at the last 
moment, I was <ifraid. I pretended to mvfelf I would be more 
subVle. I would get into the next compartment I o])encd the 
door and got in and, as I did sf), I heard a voice sliout 'Tull up 
here.” I saw the violent man. He was wearing a light grey pistol- 
coloured suit 

But the trom moved There w'as nothing to be clone He couldn’t 
turn i7^‘ out I stayed at the w'lndow. Tlie draught of the rushing 
tram w'as blowing in my face. One of those yellow' sunsets of the 
autumn, with cloud like the brown smoke that runs off paraffin 
flares m the street markets, was painted ovei th(‘ manure-coloured 
brick of London and the appmaching pink brick of the suburbs. 

The tram snunied on. I looked out of the window' 'and then I saw 

% 

D.O.AI. at the next one, not her face but the elbow of her green 
coat and the fur of hei eollar She was standing too I^staied until 
the w'ind made my eyes sting Piesently her head show'ed. But 
she did not turn, the metals crossed like scissors under the train at 
the points outside the corning station SomeoiK* got out of our 
compartment at this station and I went to lake his place. In 
doing so I kicked the violent man’s toe He dropped his paper, 
stiffened his chin and muttered I apologized and sat down. , 

At the next station another person got out and left the door 
open. '‘Close the door’” shouted the man. I was glad to curry 
favour. I stood up, closed the door and looked out. I saw her 
head ^igain I stared and stared and waited. She did not look my 
way. I went, back to my place. But I couldn’t stay there. I^had to 
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get up again. She was there. She saw me. She affected not to see 
me. I was excited. I had entirely lost all sense of the people in the 
compartment. They were nothing but wagging and shaking sacks. 
I went back, got up again, a half-dozen times. I opened and 
closed the window, stepped across people’s legs, gazed out, 
sometimes rewarded and sometimes disappointed. As I went to 
my seat once more I hal'd!)' heard the man opposite to me say: 

“What, the devil do you think you’re doing, you young fool? 
Can’t you sit stilP” » 

“This is not your compartment," I said. 

J"he wind in my eyes and the sight of D.O.M. at the window 
had giv^jn me defiance. All the brutality that lies under humili- 
ation was ready. 

“Perpetually getting up and treading on my feet,’' said the^ 
man. * * 

“There is no need to lose your temper,” I said. I was swept 
into another world, awMv from everything I had knowm. IJfe^t 
the recklessness of a blasphemer in defying a man thirty years 
older than myseli', a man with grey hair. I felt I had grow^n up 
ten years with a wordji 

^'‘You dare talk to me like that," said the man, removing his 
pince-nez and sliowing me his naked grey eyes. 

The other passengers lociked at us in a stupor of displSasure. 

“If you w'ere my son,” he said, “I’d thrash you within an inch 
of your life ” 

“Try," I said “Go on.” I felt about thirty. I suddenly felt I 
had fought in tjie war “Wh\ aren’t you in the armv, anywyay?” 
I said.dt was a phrase I had often heard. 

The man threw down his paper, jumped up and was about to 
strike me when a jiassengi r touched his arm. 

“I shall call an inspec'toi," he s<iid 

An expression ol bliss came over the faces of the others in the 
compartment. There w as a w'orship of inspectors on our line. 

“Call a dc .'cri inspectors," shouted the man, still standing and 
threatening me. Before I knew w^hat I w^as doing I gave him a 
pifth in the w'aistcoat, the trayi suddenly stopped with a jerk and 
he fell back into his scat. In our quarrel we had parsed D.O.M.’s 
station wheie I always got out. We had arrived at the East station, 
the terminus. . 

This put me in a panic because I did not want to be seen 
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quarrelling in the town where my home was. The passengers had 
risen and one, a woman, was between me and the man. He was 
trying to get at me. I pushed and got out on to the platform first, 
but my enemy was on me. He tumbled out and hit hard. The 
blow hit my shoulder. And he grabbed my arm, too. He was 
savage and unguarded. I saw his mouth like a flattened rose and 
landed my knuckles on it. This knockecl him into the crowd and 
his spit was on my hand. ^ 

I knew I was for it no^.v and had not a chance against this man, 
and I was scared by what I had done. I got a burning blow on the 
ear that nearly knocked me senseless. I sw'ung back at him af.d 
perhaps I hit him or one of the people wdio were tryiftg to get 
between us and the barrier. It w^asn’t a^fight. 

“You young swine. You young hound.'’ I heard his shouts. A 
passenger muddled the next swang of his arm and 1 caught him 
on the collar. The blow' w'as not as w'ondefful to me as the first 
onq; it made me feel dizzy. His spit on my hand had gone cold. 
I dodged aw'ay quickly, jumped on to a truck, climbed over the 
low fence and got down into the coal-yard. A number of people 
were arguing with the man. His hat had fallen off and had been 
kicked and he was holding it crumpled in his Ixind and shouting 
at the person who had trodden on it. Someone said, ‘'Striking a 
boy hCe that'” and this made me feel heroic now' I w'as s^fe. I 
walked aw'ay with the feeling that I w'as treading through flames 
and one side of my face seemed to be like a football. Then I felt 
horror at myself, and at the w^hole human race. I had struck a 
man yv'hosc son had been killed. I suddenly knev/ w'hat the war 
was. I w'ent home and was sick. * 

After this, I did not use the East station any more. I got up 
earlier and used the Junction. For two years 1 dared not go near 
the East station and I did not see D.O.M again. I found a new 
girl on the new line and w'cnt out arm-in-arm with her. That 
had an unhappy ending, too — unhappy for the girl. None of 
this would have happened if Isabel Hertz had not known what 
God is. 



The Aristocrat 


I T was at two o’clock and after a good lunch that Mr Murga- 
troyd went into The Prince of Denmark and look his stand 
four-squar(i and defensive against the bar The time was seven 
minutes past two by the clock above the bottles, but by his gold 
watch, which he slipped out of its chamois case, it was two. He 
re«?arked upon this to Mrs Pierce, the publican, who was leaning 
with herirfat forearms on the bar, musing like a cat; and she 
croaked out a long story about her husband winding up the clock 
on Saturdav nights The usual people were on the l^ench m the 
small bar, crowded, cheerful, ancl comfortable, Mi Sanders with 
a red carnation in his buttonhole, squeezing his little legs together 
with glee, like a house-fly m the sun, m the midst of three wonyri 
and not sitting next to lus wife. They all heard the conversation 
with Mrs Pieicc and they heard her say 

‘^i5it of an ’eat wave mn’t it, Mr Murgatroyd^” nodding to the 
first flakes of MarcJi snow m the street. 

To this Mr Sanders added his new's 

“Ctmple of cases of sunstroke in the Theobald’s Roac? they 
tell me.” 

The presence of Mr Murgatrovd brought out Mr Sanders’s wit. 
He was a dogged little man with a wMxed moustache and tobacco- 
stained fingers, gne to nudge the ladies iii the ribs with his sharp 
elbows, ^ jumping cracker at three-ten a week m the provision 
trade. And bald. 

Mr !Murgtftroyd w’as wearing a smart, newv grey flannel suit. 
A pair of yellow' gloves drooped m one hand like the most elegant 
banana-skins. Pie w'as a shy and important man His eloquence 
was in the bnMdth of his shoulders, m the thick pink of his face 
after the first -trink, m the full-moon expansion of his stomach 
under the sftnooth w'arstcoat and m the polish of his shoes. Mrs 
Sanders, a woman pushed tq the outskirts of everything and 
sitting on the extreme edge of the bench, was ashamed of her 
wriggling husband w'hen Mr Murgatroyd, blue-eyed, shy and 
in:ipressive, stood with his lids lowered, gazing at the floor, sgcure 
and silent in his substance. The young Jewess who was always 
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there on Saturday afternoon got up and opened her fur coat when 
Mr Murgatroyd came in. She rested one hand on her hip, gave 
a long look into the mirror and began walking up and down, 
almost touching Mr Murgatroyd when she turned. Mr Murga- 
troyd lowered his eyes when she came, rolling her ,hips, humming 
and laughing towards him. 


It was Mr Sanders’s round. Mr Murgatroyd took a deep drink, 
faced the eyes of the dancing Jewess for a second, and then, as 
the beer sank dow n in him, grew heavy in the head, solid inAis 
silence and vague in his vision. 

It was at this moment when they were biisv with their glasses, 
ijfill talking at once, when Mr Murgatroyd "unbuttoned his new 
qoat and was easing out his disclaiming stomach and when the 
Jewess gave it a tap on the fourth button, with the words: 
T\Vhat you got in there, Mr Murgatroyd^" — it w'as at this 
ijaoment that a stranger came into the bar. He w'as a tall, white- 
haired man and w’as among them just as Mi Sanders w'as pulling 
the monev out of his pocket. Air Sanckrs was bobbing about, 
standing m his w'ay. t 

“Jim,” whispered Mis Sanders, anxiously leaning across to 
pull her husband’s coat-tails. ‘'There’s a gentleman w'ants K) get 
past.” 

“Excuse me, mister,” said Mr Sanders, holding a full glass in 
each hand and abashed by the height of' the stranger. A quiet, 
slightly wavering v^oice replied and the stranger w'alked past them 
to the bar. 

“A beei, if \ou please," he said. He turned round, and all talk 
stopped. They saw' the old man looking at them, counting themj 
giving each one of them a line, quick calculating stab of his eyes. 
There w'cre wet points (jf thaw'ed snow' on his long shabby green 
overcoat. Without a word he took his glass and walked slowly 
over to the mirror and put his glass down on the shelf. They 
watched him. His clothes w'cre w'orn but they w'eie carefully 
kept. 


One hand was fidgeting m his overcoat pocket as he stood. 
He was an old man; he might have been seventy, even seventy- 
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five. He was thin, rigid and austere, a soldierly old man with 
quick crafty eyes. His lips were pared away to two thin, stiff lines, 
he carried his chin high like a sentry. His nose was lean and 
aquiline and he wore a long, carefully clipped moustache which 
curled with a siilitary flourish It was the alertness of the grey 
threadbare eyes of the old man and something suppje and gentle 
in him that silenced everyo^iie. • 

Mr jM^jrgatroyd lowered his eyes and studied the old man’s 
clothes. They were old and respectable. Mi' Sanders was silenced 
by the aristocratic curve, the disciplined richness of that white 
mf^ustache. Mrs Tagg jostled her various selves together within 
her corset*? and stared Mrs Sanders timidly admired. The Jewess 
stood yielding, softening lijsr gaiety before his white age. 

“Gold day,” saidThc old man to them all. They were all 
surprised. Only the Jewess and iCirs Tagg mui mured a reply. 

Although he stood st^ll, he was a restless old man. He moved his 
feet a little as he stood, and one of his hands was coiitiiiua^y 
fingering something hidden in his pocket. Everybody noted this: 
Then his eves moved in soft, darting glances at them all, so that 
they shifted tlu'ir eyes ^iy those ra/or-cut glances he seemed to 
observe not then Ihccs but things on their persons. Mr Sanders 
straightened his carnation after one of these looks and Mrs Tagg 
felt for her hhu k beads. When he turned to Mr Murgatro^d he 
looked straight into the middle of Mr Murgatroyd’s fine grey 
flannel stomach Mr Murgatroyd leaned back rather more de- 
fensively against the l^ar; then he relented; being a very shy man, 
he could not resist thv chanre of a conversation when someone 
had got*ovci the first diflu'ulties. 

“Was it snowing stilf'’” Mr Murgatroyd asked. 

“It was,” said the old man 

Mr Murgatroyd wagged hii head impressively. 

“This wind finds out all your weak spots,” said the old man. 
There was a inovement of sympathy, he drew himself up with 
dignity to rcp«.l it. 

Then th^ old man,, with some deliberation, opened his overcoat 
and he was seen to be even thi^iner than he had at first appeared. 
His long hand went into the pocket of his carefully darned jacket 
and he drew out something which amazed them all. 

It was a very large green silk handkerchief with a brilliant 
pattern of red and yellow suns on it, rich, exotic and expensive. 
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Mrs Tagg reckoned out the price at once. He let the handkerchief 
fall to its full length and caught it with his other hand. He gave it 
a small shake and gathered it up, clutching it tightly and watching 
it spring out and open like a gorgeous flower. Mr Sanders had 
expected to see it lifted straight to the beads of fqam on the old 
man’s fine moustache; but now he was playing with it, showing 
it off, conjuring with its brilliant lightness in the snow darkness 
of the bar. Would it fall to the dirty floor'’ 

But the old man did, not let it fall He lightly touched his mous- 
tache with it and put it not into the inner pocket, but into the 
outside pocket of his overcoat. It hung out and Mr Murgatrayd 
looked down his own chest and gave a touch to his owi. handker- 
chief in his breast pocket. The old man took one of his economical 
drinks and then smiled a friendly, laintly tiiumphaiil smile. 

MrSoTagg smiled back at him. She was ga/ing at the hand- 
kerchief hanging far out of the pocket. 

“Mind you don’t drop that handkerchief ol }ours,” said Mr 
Ikdurgatroyd with great clifliculty. 

The old man, still smiling, drew' back before this friendliness 
and straightened himself. c 


“Ycu don’t want to lose a nice one like that,” said Mrs 

Tagg. 

The old man surveyed them all and murmured something 
impatiently as if resenting interference. Rebuked, they w atched. 
Presently, evcing them all, he drew' out of his other pocket the 
thing he had been fingering for so long. It was a short smooth 
stick about a foot long, like a wooden whistle 

It was not a whistle, but merely a stick. He took it out and ran 
it through his hands, smoothing it and stroking it, and w'lth every 
touch his thin, still hands seemed to become lighter and softer 
and more pliable. He passed the stick from one hand to the other, 
sometimes holding it only between the tips of his two forefingers. 
The Jewess came forward to watch this 

“Nice bit of wood,” said Mi Murgatro\d encpinmgly. 

“Uh,” gniuied the old man and then with q^severe look put 
the stick back in his pocket. There was disappointment in the 
Wondering e>es of Mrs Sanders. But the old man was fumbling 
and rnuttenng 
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“Yes, yes,*’ and went on fumbling. 

“Your handkerchief is in the other pocket,” said Mr Sanders 
eagerly. The Jewess looked admiringly at -Mr Sanders for being 
so quick to read her thoughts. 

“I know,” s.'iid the old man, giving him .a severe glance, and 
still fumbling and frowning n«w with irritation. 

Mr Murgatroyd expand^d and said with amusement: 

“Lost ^omething^” 

■^he old man looked round sharply. • 

“Have you got a sixpence?” he jerked. 

^vlr Murgatroyd’s smile died in his soul but remained fixed on 
his face. coloured. He moved his lips. He concealed a swallow. 
He leaned farther back against the counter. Isveryone was watch- 
ing the crisis in Mr Klurgatroyd. 

“I want a sixpence,” said the old man and appealed to the 
others. “A sixpence,” Jie said cpiickly. A^^d at the same time he 
drew out the brilliant handkerchief and caught it with the otl^r 
hand. 

“I’ll show you something. I’ll show you what I can do with this 
handkerchief.” • 

His whole manner had changed. He had become sharp and 
assertive. 

Thb Jewess saw it at once. Her eyes woke up • 

“You are going to do a trick,” she said. 

He looked at her with contempt and a smile on the tail of 
it. 

“A conjuring 4rick^” asked Mr Murgatroyd, widening his fyes. 
“What &re you going to do^ Sixpence and a handkerchief?” he 
said deprecatingly. 

“You know it?” said the old man. 

“Everyone knows it. Everyone sees it. The vanishing sixpence.” 

“There’s nothing new ni that,” laughed Mr Sanders. “Eh, 
ma?” he said. 

They all laughed. God, the old man was a conjurer. Mrs 
Pierce, without unfolding hei arms, slid them farther down the 
bar. The old man’s e\es ghttcied. 

“I’ll bet ycu a tanner,” said the old man, “you don’t see it.” 
And he stared fqjl and unanswerably at Mr Murgatroyd. Mr 
Murgatroyd stared back with all his might. He en trenched Jiim- 
sclf against the counter.* Mrs Pierce stepped nearer on her side 
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and he entrenched himself against the support of Mrs Pierce and 
''the bar. He went very red and a mist came into his eyes. . 

“You w^ant my sixpence/’ he said in a stupor, strenuously 
, defending himself. 

“No, ril make a bet/’ the old man said, “with anyone.” H6 
snapped his fingers at them all. ^‘You'll get it back,” he said 
softly, smiling^ They were ashamed" of their suspicions. They 
gazed with command at Mr ^Iiirgalro\d Ik Tinned in against the 
bar. He was obliged t(* hand the old man a sixpence. ^ 

The old man looked at the sixpence on the pink palm of Mr 
Murgatroyd’s hand. Very r(‘luctantly he took it and held it im'ilis 
fingers. ' 

“It’s a funny thing,” he said, “but you see all kinds of hand- 
kerchief tricks, but no one sees this.” 

“Le'i-’s see it,” interrupted Mr Murgatroyd and was frowmed on 
for interrupting 

“Some ol thc'se men you sec on the halls are cpiick.” He chat- 
tered away and he told them of ways of d(jing tlie trick, ways of 
folding the handkerchief and of concealing the coin. 

“There, hold it a minute,' he said, giyliig the sixpence back to 
Mr Murg<itroyd to the astonishment of all. And his fingers 
captivated them with the play of his handkerchief as he illustrated 
his pdmts. 

They all leaned forw’ard 

“Well, let’s see it,” said Mr Murgatro\cl from his defence. 
But the old man w^ent on talking. And then he insisted on Mr 
Murgatroyd holding the handkerchief. The Jewc-s came forward 
and w’anted to hold it too. 

“Now' watch,” said the old man. And he tor)k back the sixpence 
and placed it m the hanclkcrchiet and began to kitot it in. Mr 
Murgatroyd held one end of the handkerchief while the old man 
got to work with both his nimble hands. He folded and knotted. 
He stopped to explain. 

“Get on with it,” said Mr Sanders. 

“Shut up. You watch,” said Mrs Tagg, sitting vast in nervous 
judgment. 

“Well, thex-e you are,” said the old man. “The sixpence is in 
there, isn’t it^ You saw' me put it in ” 

“I, saw it,” said Mr Murgatroyd very hot. 

“It was his sixpence, he cjuglit to know',” said Mr Sanders. 
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The old mail smiled along his lips. Mrs Sanders "gazed sadly iit 
her husband. The Jewess watched like a jackdaw for brightness*. 

“Feel it,” said the old man. • ‘ ^ 

Reluctantly, ashamed of suspicion, Mr Murgatroyd put out 
his hand. He cpuld feel the hard round coin. 

“It’s there,” he said to the others. 

“Oh!” said the old man ct)ldly, whipping the handicerchief open. 

■■ It was <;mpty. There was no sixpence. The beautiful rich, 
green handkerchief with the yellow suns on it waved. Mrs 
Sanders was glad the poor old g<‘ntleman had a beautiful silk 
hltadkerchief. 

“Therc^” said Mrs Pierce gloomily from the bar. 

“That’s done it,” said ^Ir Sanders, screwing up his legs. 

Mrs Tagg made nlore room for herself on the bench and then 
breathed deeply. * • 

“A man who can do that,” she frowijed, “is a clever man.” 

“He had it in his hand all the time,” said the Jewess. ^ 

The old man showed her his (‘mptv hands. 

“Eh?” said the old man, faintlv smiling. He began absently to 
fol<J^lip the handkercliftef with his rippling hands which never 
ceased in their mcATincmts. 

^ “Yes,” said Mr Muigatroyd, rather proud of himself. “Yes,” 
he said, shaking his head. • 

The handkerchief was whipped op('n again and there was the 
sixpence in it. 

“You see'” IVlrs Pierce murmured miserably. 

They all begc^n to t<ilk at once. 

The ^Id man ])ut his handkerchief back into his pocket and 
reached for his drink He listened to the arguments and explana- 
tions. • 

“Oh, I must give you your sixpence,” lie said to Mr Murga- 
troyd. But Mr Murgatroyd recoiled He was shamed by the 
sight of his com. He thickened with generosity, ’his skin gleamed 
with admiration and the flush of his second pint. He felt he was 
the leadernsf a delegation, the master of ceremonies, the mayor 
of a town; but too much of a ii^<xn of the world to show it crudely. 
He condescended in a knowing, intimate, chatty way with the 
sparse of speech old man 

“No, that’s your sixpence,” said Mr Muigatroyd cas^ially. 
“You won it.” 
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“Oh . i the old man hesitated. 

“Yes, go on. You take it. Go on,” said Mrs Tagg firmly, 
shaking her head.' Mrs Tagg was proud of being out for justice. 

The old man drew the stick from his pocket and began sliding 
it to and fro and shyly pocketed the sixpence. Mr^, Sanders smiled 
wistfully and gladly at him when he did this. 

“There's nothing in it,” said the c/id man. “It’s all a swindle. 
The quickness of the hand deceiving the eye and hurrvin nature,” 
he said. “Take the st’ck and tumbler trick.” He picked up an 
empty glass and rammed the stick several times at the bottom of 
it. The third or fourth time it appeared to go through. 

“Gawd,'* said Mr Sanders with admiration. “Tl/.it's clever. 
See how he done that'* Do it again’ There now.” 

“Dear me. Look at that,” said Mrs Tagg. 

They all saw it. Ihey all felf warm and intimate. 

“There’s a trick in everything, ” said the old man. 

,“A man with a brain can diddle anyone,” said Mr Sanders, 
nodding intimately to the old man, whose eye faintly fluttered 
and then ignored him. 

Somehow a ring had come into the old man’s hand. The Jewess 
was the first to notice it. 

“A ring and a stick,” said the old man. “Get it off without 
movfiig your hands.” He slid the ring up and down the stick and 
then slipped it ofl'. 

It w^as the maddening way of this old man to start a trick and 
then stop and talk and begin all over again. 

Now he was off again and he got Mr Murgaf'oyd to hold one 
end of the stick, while he took out his handkerchief a^ain. He 
covered the stick up. The ring was on it. The handkerchief in all 
its coh)urs covered the stick and Mr Murgatioyd’s hand was 
resting pressed against his waistcoat. The old man kept altering 
the position of Mr Murgatroyd’s hand, pulling the stick away to 
show the ring was still on it, and then giving it back again. 

“The chair trick now,” he was saying. “They tie a man up to a 
chair with his arms behind his back. You can go up and see he’s 
properly knotted, and yet he just steps out of it. What’s “the 
explanation^' Trick knots.” 

“They’re not real knots, then?” accused Mr Sanders. 

“lie’s knotted up,” said the old man. 

“But not with real knots,” said the Jewess. 
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“They’re knots all right,” said the old man. “He’s got a couple 
of tapes, up his sleeve coming out in slits in his coat.” 

They exclaimed. He was fidgeting all the time, straightening 
out his handkerchief. He even gave Mr Murgatroyd a tap in the 
ribs and said ]jLe was sorry. Mr Murgatroyd smiled pityingly at 
the poor fussy old conjurer with all his tricks. Suddenly the old , 
man said “Look!” and wlfipped off the handkerchief. There was 
rib ring on, the stick. 

“What are you drinking?” said Mr Mjirgatroyd with embar- 
rassment. 

•itThe old man hesitated. “No, thank you,” he said. “Not before 
my dinne*. I haven’t had my dinner yet.” 

“Oh, I see,” murmured Mr Murgatroyd with embarrassment. 

No dinner' What did he mean, no dinner? Did he mean he was 
earning his dinner^ They were all very comfortable people with 
full stomachs. It was embarrassing to sit there full of food while 
an old man going on for seventy-five stood there empty, a ^ne 
old man like that. An aristocratic old man and nothing inside 
him. Mr and Mrs Sanders, they had had a stew. Mrs Tagg had 
had* a nice bit of craljtand a Guinness. Crab didn't agree with 
the Jewess. “It is\i’t that ii. repeats, but, vou know, I know I’ve 
had it.” So she had had spaghetti. As for Mr Murgatroyd, he 
had •been built up on steak and two vegetables and raisili roll. 
They were diffusing their goodness in him. 

All were touc lied when the old man gave a short bow and 
murmured in his quavering dignified voice that an old soldier 
would be grate/ul for a copper or two. His quick eyes watched 
their hands. 

A handsome old man like that doing this for a living' Mrs 
Sanders signalled to her husband. The Jewess opened her hand- 
bag. 

“An old soldier did you siiy?” asked Mrs Tagg on behalf of 
everyone. • 

“The East Kents,” said the old man, straightening. 

“The Buffs'” she smiled with sudden reminiscent warmth, 
iniperiousness vanisfiing in a^glittcr of long-forgotten gaiety. 

“Yes, that’s it. The Buffs,” the old man repeatedjnechanically. 
His thin, long, clever, hungry hands' 

“Steady, the Buffs'” exclaimed Mrs Tagg, with a shake^of her 
head and tears of pleajfure in her eyes. 
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“Oh; ah . . murmured the old man, 

» “Cbsithaiti?’* said Mr Sanders. “Nice place.' The Bells, 
' Chatham. Know that^** 

“Twenty-five years’ service,” said the old man. “Not so young 
now.” 

“I could tell you was an old ^.oldier,” said Mrs Tagg with 
pride. r 

He stood there talking to them as he put the few^ coppers in 
his pocket Mr Sanders began to remember the good old days at 
Chatham during the war. 

“I was talking about the Boer War/’ said the old man. ^ 

Mrs Sanders raised her head high in shame for he#i> husband. 
She was proud of the heroic old man. 

“Well,” he said, after a while ‘T suppose I’d better be moving 
along ;o my dinner.” 

They wrie sad But they understood They realized he was a 
hungry old man. 

“Good day, and I thank you," he said 

Mr Murgatroyd put out his hand. The old man w'as surprised 
by this handshake. It w'as the only time h<f had been taken aback. 
Raising his hat, he went slowly out of the bgr. The swing dpor 
bumped after him and Mrs Pierce raised herself from the counter 
and w “lit to the window’ to sec the tall, upright figure walk away. 
When she came back she said “It's snowing hard now\” 

They all sat in silence staring into the lops of tluir glasses. 
Except the Jew'ess, wiio took oil' her hat and combed her hair by 
the mirror There on the mantelpiece w’as the froth-laced glass 
the old man had used. '■ 

“Well, w’cll,” said Mi Murgatroyd uncomfortably. He relaxed 
from the slanting pc^sition into which he had recoiled before the 
old man. “He gets a Hying,” said Mr Murgatroyd 

There was a long silence The bar seemed to be much darker 
now that the old.man had gone. They were thinking about Mr 
Murgatroyd's w(jrds Mr Murgatroyd was all right, he had a new 
suit of clothes, gloyes m his hand, a fouiitam-pcii m his pocket, a 
car outside and a new' Trilby hat But eyeryone had to get a 
living. Mrs Sanders moved to the end of the bench and pUllcd 
up the collar of her coat w ith a shiver. - 

' “Hunger,” said Mrs Sanders in her timid voice. “That’s the 
worst thing." 
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, They looked at her with curiosity and reproof for speaking 
that word. 

. And that uncomfortable word reminde’d Mr Murgatroyd of 
something. His shyness and importance were moving inside him.' 
It was his roui'jd. • 

“What’s everyone having?' ’•he said at last, lookii'ig away up at 
the clock among the bottles. Airs Pierce looked up, too. 

“Guirviess, ma'am. Time for another, I think. Your clock’s 
fast, Mrs Pierce. ...” • 

And his hand went down his waistcoat for his watch. Down and 
dSwn it went. And as it went down he seemed to feel a nudge in 
his stomaA and a look of consternation came on his face. The 
watch was not there. His hand dug in his other pocket. 

“Well, Tm . . he said aloucj- The watch had gone. 

His eyes popped wide and hard, hiS jcuv dropped. He went 
very pale and then Hushed to the colour of a beetroot. 

“Here,” he blurted out, starting from the counter. “My watth. 
It was here. I know^ it was. It’s gone. You saw it, Mrs Pierce. 
You ‘’aw me take it out. It’s gone. That artful old swine has 
pinched my watch'” * 

He glared at th('m all. 

“Where is he?” he shouted. “Which way did he go? Look for 
him!*Of all the thieves. ...” * 

Unable to do more because of the vast heaving and of his rage, 
Mr Murgatroyd looked as though he would burst. 



The Voice 


A MESSAGE c?me from the rescue party, who straightened up and 
leaned on their spades in the ruhlile. The policeman said to 
the crowd ‘‘Everyone keep quiet for five minutes. Pno* talking, 
please. They're trying to hear wheic he is." 

The silent crowd raised their faces and looked across the ropes 
to the church, which, now it was destroyed, broke the line of tfie 
street like a decayed tooth. The bomb had brought^own the 
front w'all and the roof, the balcony had capsized. Freakishly 
untouched, the hymnboaid still announced the previous Sunday^s 
hymns." 

A small wind blew a smell of smouldering cloth across people’s 
noses from another street where there w'as another sc ene like this. 
A bus roared by and heads turned in passive anger until the 
sound of the engine had gone. People blinked as a pigeon flew 
from a roof and crossed the building lite an omen of release. 
There w’as dead cpiietness again. Presen tl\ a inurmurmg sound 
was hgard by the rc'scue party. The man buried under the debris 
was singing again 

At first difiicult to hear, soon a tune became definite. Tw'o of the 
rescuers took up their shovels and shouted dowm to encourage 
the buried man, and the voice became stronger and louder. 
Worc^s became clear. The leader of the rescue party held back 
the others, and those who w^ere near strained to hear. Then the 
words w'ere unmistakable: 

“O/i Thuu whose Voice the waters heard. 

And hushed their raging at Thy Word^ 

The buried man was singing a hymn. 

A clergyman w^as standing with the warden in the middle of 
the ruined church. ^ ^ 

“That’s Mr Morgan all right,”' the warden said. “He qould 
sing. He got silver medals for it.” 

The Rev. Frank Lewis Irowned. 

“Gold, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mr Lewis dryly. Now he . 
knew Morgan was alive he said. “What the devil’s he doing in 
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there? How did he get in? I locked up at eight o’clock last night 
myself.” 

Lewis was a wiry, middle-aged man, but the white dust on his 
hair and his eye-lashes, and the way he kept licking the dust off 
his dry lips, moT^ing his jaws all the time, ga\’b him the monkeyish, 
testy and suspicious air of an old man. He had beea up all night 
on rescue work m the raid and he was tired out. The last straw 
was to find 'the church had gone and that Morgan, the so-called 
Rey. Morgan, was buried under it. * 

The rescue workers were digging again. There was a wide hole 
now and a man was down in it filling a basket with his hands. 
The dust rSse like smoke from the hole as he worked. 

The voice had nof stopped singing. It went on, rirh, virile, 
masculine, from verse to verse pf the hymn. Shooting \ip like 
a stem through the riil^bish the voice seemed to rise and branch 
out powerfully, luxuriantly and evini theatrically, like a tree, 
until everything was in its shade. It was a shade that caitie 
towards one like dark arms 

“Aj’ the Welsh can sing,'’ the warden said. Then he remem- 
bered that Lewis was fVelsh also. ‘'Not that I’ve got anything 
against the Welsh, ^ the warden said 

The scandal oi it, Lewis was thinking. Must he sing so Joud, 
must fie advertise himselP I locked up mvself last night How the 
devil did he get in^ And he really meant How did the devil get 
m? 

To Lewis, Morgan was the nearest human thing to the devil. 
He coul^ never *pass that purple-gow ned figure, sauntering# like 
a cardinal in his skull cap on the sunny side of the street, without 
a shudder of ^distaste and derision. An unfrocked priest, his pre- 
decessor in the church, Morgan ought in strict justice to have 
been in prison, and would have been but for the indulgence of the 
bishop. But this did not prevent the old man^with the saintly 
white head and the eyes half-closed by the worldly juices of food 
and wine from walking about dressed in his vestments, like an 
actgr walking in the sun of his own vanity, a hook-nosed satyr, 
a he-goat significant to servant girls, the crony of the public-house, 
the chaser of bookmakers, the smoker of cigars. It was terrible, 
but it was just that the bomb had buried him, only the malice of 
the Evil One would have thought of bringing the punishmAit of 
the sinner upon the church as well. And now, fron^ the ruins, 
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the voice 6^the wicked man rose up in all the ^laborSte pride of 
j'^trt 'and evil. 

/. Suddenly there was a moan from the sloping timber, slates 
"began to skate down. 

“Get out. It’s going,” shouted the warden. ‘ 

The man nho was digging struggled out of the hole as it 
bulged under die landslide. There was a dull crumble, the crash- 
ing and splitting of wood and then the sound of hric'k yind dust 
tearing down below tnc water. Thick dust clouded over apd 
choked them all. The rubble rocked like a cake-walk. Everyone 
rushed back and looked behind at the w'rcckage as if it were still 
alive. It remained still. They all sUjod there, frightened and 
suspicious. Presently one of the men with the shovel said, “The’ 
bloke’s shut up.” 

Everyone staied stupidly. It was true. The man had stopped 
singing. The' rlerg\man luis the first to move. Gingerly he went 
to^A'hat w'as l(‘ft of the hole and got down on his knees. 

“Morgan’” he said, in a low' voice. 

Then he called out more loudly 

“Morgan'” 

Getting no reply, Lewis began to scramble the rubble away 
with ]iis hands. 

“Morgan'” he shouted. “C’an you hear?” He snatched a shovel 
from one of the men and began digging and sliovt'lling the stuff 
away. He had stopped chewing and muttering His expression 
had entirely changed. ‘'Morgan'” he called. lie dug for two feet 
and .no one stopped him. They looked with bewilderment at the 
sudden fren/\ of the small man grubi:)ing like a monkey, spitting 
out the dust, filing dow'ii his nails. They saw' the spade at last 
shoot through the old hole He w'as dow'n the lujle w idening it at 
once, letting himself down as he worked. He disappeared under a 
ledge made by the fallen timber. 

The paity above could d(^ nothing. “Morgan,” they heard him' 
call. “It’s Lewis. We’re c(>ming. Can \ou hear^” He shouted for 
an axe and presently they heard him smashing with it. He 
scratching like a dog or a rabbit. " 

A voice lixe that to have stopped, to have gone! Lewis was 
, thinking. How' unbearable this silence was. A beautiful proud 
voice*’ the voice of a man, a voice like a tree, the soul of a man 
Spreading ip the air like the cedars of Lebanon. “Only one man 
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I have heard with a bass like that. Owen the Banky at Newto^ 
before the war. Morgan!” he shouted. ‘‘Sing! G^od will Iprgive 
you everything, only sing*” 

One of the rescue party following behind the clergyman in the 
tunnel shoutecj back to his mates : , • ’ 

can’t do nothing. This bleeder’s blocking the gangway.” 

Half an hour Lewis worked in the tunnel. T^ien an extra- 
bfdinary thing happened to him. The tunnel grew damp and its 
floor went as soft as clay to the touch. Sjiiddenly his knees went 
through. There was a gap with a yard f)f cloth, the vestry curtain 
9 *: the carpet at the communion rail was unwound and hanging 
through Lewis found himself looking down into the blackness 
of the crypt. He lay clow n^and put his head and shoulders through 
the hole and felt abdut liim until he found something solid again. 
The beams of the floor w'crc tilfed dow'ii into the crept. • 

“Morgan Are you^there, man^” he/:allcd. 

He listened to the echo of his voice. He was reminded of J:he 
time he had talk(‘cl into a cistern w'hen h(' w’as a boy. I’hen his 
heart jumped. A voice answ'ered him out of the darkness from 
undfcr the fallen llooft It w'as like tli(' voice of a man lying 
comfortably and ^v«xking up fioiii a snooze, a voice thick and 
sleepy. 

“Who’s that?” asked the voice. • 

“Morgan, man. It’s Lewis. Are you hurt^” Tears pricked the 
dust in Lew'is’s eyes and liis throat ached with anxiety as he 
spoke. Forgiveness and lov(‘ were Ihnving out of him. From below 
the deep thick voice ol Morgan came back. 

“Yoifve been a hell of a long time,” it said. 'T've damn near 
finished my whisky.” 


“Hell” w'as the word which changed Mr Lewis's mind. Hell 
was a real thing, a real place for him. He biiieved in it. When he 
read out the w’ord “Hell” in the Scriptures he could see the 
flames rising as they rise out of the luinaccs at Sw'ansea. “Hell” 
was a professional and poetic jvord fur Mr Lewas. A man who had 
been turned out of the Ciiurch had no right to use it. Strong 
‘language and strong drink, Mr Lewis liatecl both of tliem. The 
idea of whisky being m his churc h made his soul rise l;ke an 
angered stomach. Them was Morgan, insolent and comfortable, 
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lying (so he said) under the old altar-table, which was propping 
up the fallen floor, drinking a bottle of whisky. 

“How did you get in?” Lewis said sharply, from the hole. 
“Were you in the church last night when I locked up?” 

The old man sounded not as bold as he had, been. He even 
sounded shifty when he replied, “Fve got my key.” 

key.'J have the only key of the church. Where did you 
get a key'^” ,, 

“My old key. I alweiys had a key." 

The man in the tunnel behind the clergyman crawled back 
up the tunnel to the daylight r. 

“O.K.," the man said. “He's got him. They’re havi»T.g a ruddy 
row.” 

“Reminds me of ferreting I used to go ferreting with my old 
dad,”*said the iioliceman. 

“You should have given that key up," said Mr Lewis. “Have 
you been in heie before^" 

^‘Yes, but I shan't come here again," said the old man. 

There was the dribble of powdered rubble, pouring down like 
sand in an hour-glass, the ticking of the trairu^d timber like the 
loud ticking of a dock. 

Mr Lewis felt that at last after years he was face to face with 
the d^vil and the devil was trappc'd and caught. The tick-tock of 
the w'ood went on. 

“Men have l)cen risking their lives, wxirking and digging for 
hours because of this," said Lewas. “I've ruined a suit of . . .” 

The tick-tock had grow n hnider m tlie midcl)e of the words. 
There w as a sudden lurching and groaning of the floor, 'followed 
by a l3ig heaving and splitting sound. 

“It’s going,” said Morgan with detachment from' below. “The 
table leg.” The floor crashed down. The hole in the tunnel was 
torn w'ide and Lewas grabbed at the darkness until he caught a 
board. It swung him out and in a second he found himself 
hanging by both hands over the pit. 

“I’m falling. Help me,” shouted Lewas in terror. ‘‘Help me.” 
There was no answer ' * 

“O God,’’ . shouted Lewis, kicking for a foothold. “Morgan, are 


you there^ Catch me Tm going.” 

Then a groan like a snore came out of Lewis. He could hold no 
longer. He fell. He fell exactly two feet.- 
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The sweat tan down his legs and caked on his face. He was as 
wet as a rat'. He was on his hands and knees gasping. When he 
got his breath again he was afraid to raise his voice, 

“Morgan,” he said quietly, panting. 

“Only one If g went,” the old man said in a quiet grating voice. 
“The other three are all right.” 

Lewis lay panting on ithe floor. There was st long silence, 
“Haven’t, you ever been afraid before, Lewis^" Morgan said. 
Lewis had no breath to reply. “Haven’t you ever felt rotten with 
fear,” said the old man calmly, “like an old tree, infested and 
^/orm-eaten with it, soft as a rotten orange? 

“You '^’ere a fool to come down here after me. I wouldn’t 
have done the same for you,” Morgan said. 

“You would,” Lewis rhanaged to say. 

“I wouldn’t,” said the old mtin. “I’m afraid. I’m an ojd man, 
Lewis, and I can’t stand it. I’ve been down here every night 
since the raids got bad.” 

Lewis listeiunl to the voice It was low with shame, it hadTthe 
roughness of the earth, the kicked and trodden choking dust oi 
Adhm. The earth of iMr Lewis listened for the first time to the 
earth of Morgan. Coarsened and sordid and unlike the singing 
voice, the voice of Morgan was also gentle and fragmentary. 

“When \ou sUip feeling shaky,” IVIorgan said, “you’d* better 
sing. I’ll do a bar, but I ( an’t do much. The whisky’s gone. Sing. 
Lewis. Even if they don’t hear, it docs you good. Take the tenor. 
Lewis.” 

Above in thp daylight the lf)ok ot pain went from the mouth! 
of the fescue party, a gnu came f)n the dust\ lips of the w*arden 

“Hear it^” he said. “A riiddv Welsh choir’” 



The Fly in the Ointment 


I T was the dead hour of a November afternoon. Under the 
ceiling of le'ycl mud-coloured cloud" the latest office buildings 
of the city stood out alarmingly like new tombstones, .ar^ong the 
mass of older buildings^ And along the streets the few cars and the 
few people appeared and disappeared slowly as if they were not 
following the roadway or the pavement but some inner, personSi 
route. Along the road to the mam station, at intervals of two 
hundred yards or so, unemployed men and one or two beggars 
were dribbling slow’ly past the desert of public buildings to the 
next patch of shop fronts. 

Presentlv a taxi stopped outside one ^ of the underground 
stations and a man of thirty- five paid his fare and made off down 
one of the small streets. 

Better not arrive m a taxi, he w^as thinking. The old man will 
wonder w’here I got the monev. 

He w-as going to see his father. It was his father’s List day at his 
factory, the last day of thiity years’ w'ork and life among these 
streets, building a business out of nothing, and th(*n, after ^ few 
years of prosperity, letting it go to piei es in a i liafer of rumour, 
idleness, quarrels, accusations and, at last, bankruptrv. 

Suddenly all the nione\ (juanels of the family, which nagged 
in the young man’s mind, had been dissolved His dread of being 
invoked m them vanislud He w'as oven ome bv the sadness of 
his father's situation Thirty years ol your life come to an end. I 
must see him I must help him All the same, knowing his father, 
he had paid off the taxi <ind walked the last cpiaiter of a mile. 

It w'as a shock to see the name of the fiim, newly painted too, 
on the sign outside the factory and on the brass of the office 
entrance, new ly polished. He pressed th<' bell at the office window 
inside and it was a long time before he li<‘ard footsU“ps* cross the- 
empty room and saw' a shadow' cVaid the frosted glass of tfie 
window 

“It’s Harold, Father,” the young man said. The door >va^' 
dpened. 

“Hullo, old chap. I'his is very nice of }ou, Harold,” said the 
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old man shyly, stepping back from the door to let his Jdii in, apd 
lowering hfs pleased, blue, eyes for a second’s modesty. 

'‘‘Najturally I#had to come,” said the sgn, shyly also. And thc^ 
the father, filled out with assurance again and taking^ his soii^j 
arm, walked Jiim across the floor of the empty workroom. 

“Hardly recognize it, do you^ When were you here last?” s^id 
, the father. » 

This h^d been the machinc-room, before the machines had 
gone, through another door was what had been the showroom, 
where the son remembered seeing his father, then a dark-haired 
•man, talking in a voice he had never heard before, a quick, bland 
voice, tc iiis customers. Now' there w'ere only dust-lines left by the 
shelves on the w'hite brick w'alls, and the marks of the showToom 
cupboards on the floor. The place looked large and light. There 
was no throb of mac limes, no Irum of voices, no sound at ^11, now, 
but the echo of their steps on the empty floors. Already, though 
only a month b<inkrupt, the firm w'as becoming a ghost. 

The two men w’alked tow'ards the glass door of the office. 
Thev W’ere both short. The father w’as w’ell-dressed in an excellent 
naV;^-blue suit. He was a vigorous, broad man w’ith a pleased 
impish smile. sunburn shone through the clipped white hair 
of his head and he had the simple, trim, open-air look of a snow 
man. The son beside him w'as round-shouldered and sh§,bby, a 
keen but anxious fellow in need of a hair-cut and going bald. 

“Come in, Professor,” said the father. This was an old family 
joke. He despised his son, who w’as, in fact, not a professor but a 
poorly paid lejcturer at a provincial university. 

“Cdme in,” said the father, repeating himself, not with the 
impatience he used to have, but with the habit of age. “Gome 
inside, into my office. If you can call it an office now’,” he apolo- 
gized. “This used to be mv loom, do you remember, it used to be 
my office. Take a chair. \\V’’‘'e still got a chair. The dc'sk’s gone, 
yes, that’s gone, it w’as sold, fetched a good .price — w'hat was I 
saying?” he turned a bewildered look to his son. “The chair. I 
was saying they have to leave you a table and a chair. I w’as just 
going to have a cu^:) of tea, old bov, but — pardon me,” he aj^lo-, 
gized again, “Tve only one cup. Things have bec'n sold for the 
liquidators and they’ve cleaned out nearly everything. I found 
this cup and teapot upstairs m the foreman’s room. Of course, 
he’s gone, all the hands have gone, and when I looked* around 
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just now to lock up before taking the keys to the agent when I 
hand over to-day, I saw this cup. Well, there it is. I’ve made it. 
Have a cup?” ^ 

“No, thanks,” said the son, listening patiently to his father. 
“I have had my tea.” 

, “You’ve had your tea? Go on. WJiy not have another?” 

“No, really, thanks,” said the son. ”You drink it.” 

“Well,” said the father, pouring out the tea and lifting the 
cup to his soft rosy face and blinking his eyes as he drank, “I feel 
badly about this. This is terrible. I feel really awful drinking this 
tea and you standing there watching m(‘, but you say you’v^e had 
yours — well, how arc things with you^ How arc you^ ^V^d how is 
Alice? Is she better^ And the children^ You know Fve been think- 
ing about you — yai look worried. Haven't lost sixpence and 
found a, shilling have you, because I wouldn't mind dchng that?” 

“Fm all right,” the son said, smiling to hide Ins irritation. 
“Fm not w'orried about anything, Fm just w'orried about you. 
Thfs — he nodded with embarrassment to the dismantled show- 
room, the office from w’hieh even the calendars and w^astepaper- 
basket had gone — ‘Hhis — ” w'hat was the most tactful and 
sympathetic w’oid to use^ — “this is bad luek,” said. 

“Bad luck?” said the old man sternly. 

“I mean,” stammered his son, “I heard about the creditors’ 
meeting. I knew' it w as your last day — I thong . t Fd come along, 
I ... to sec how' you were.'’ 

“Very sw'eet of you, old boy,” said the old man with zest. 
“Very sweet. \Ve've cleared everything up. Tlu‘y got most of the 
machines out to-day. Fm just locking up and handing over. 
Locking up is cpnte a business There an' so inanv keys. It’s tiring, 
really. How' many ke\< do you think there aix* to a place like this? 
You w'ouldn't believe it, if I told y'ou ” 

“It must have been worry'ing,” the son said. 

“Worrying^ Yon keep on using that w'ord. Fm not worrying. 
Things are fine,” said the old man, smiling aggressively. “I feel 
they’re fine. I kjiow they’re fine.” 

“^Well, y'ou ahvay's were an optimist,” smiled his son. 

“Listen to me a moment I w'ant you to get this idea,” said his 
father, his w'arm voice going dead and rancorous and his nostrils 
fidgeting. His eves went hard, too. A difl'erent man w^as speaking, 
and even a different face, the son noticed for the first time that 
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like^ all big-faced men his father had two faces. Thdre was the 
outer face like a soft warm and careless daub of innocent sealing- 
wax and insidf it, as if thumbed there, by a seal, was a much 
smaller onc^ babyish, shrewd, scared and hard. Now this little 
inner face h^d gone greenish and pale and dozens gf little veins 
were broken on the nose and cheeks. The small, drained, purplish 
lips of this little face were speaking. The son leaned back instinct- 
ively to get just another inch away from this little face. 

“Listen to this,” the father said and leaned forward on the 
table as his son leaned back, holding his right fist up as if he had a 
^ hammer in his hand and was auctioning his life. “I am sixty-five. 
I don’t Viow' how long I shall live, but let me make this clear: if I 
were not an optimist I w'ouldn’t be here I wTiuldn’t stay another 
minute.” He paused, fixing his son's half-averted eyes to let the 
full meaning of his words bite home. ‘T‘vc worked hard,” the 
father went on “For thirty vears I built up this business from 
nothing. You w'ouktif t know' it, you were a child, but many’s the 
time coming down from the North Fve slept in this office 1:o be 
on the job early the next morning ” He looked decided and ex- 
perienced like a mai# of forty, but now' he softened to sixty again. 
The ring in tlie Jiard voi< e began to soften into a faint whine and 
his thick nose snifled “I don't say I’ve ahvays done right,” he 
said. ‘‘You can't live your life from A to Z like that. Ar^ now I 
haven’t a penny in the w'orld. Not a cent. It's not easy at my time 
of life to begin again. What do you think I’ve got to live for? 
There’s nothing holding me back My boy, if I wasn’t an optimist 
I’d go right put. I’d llnish it.” Suddenly the father smiled and 
the Ifttle face was drowned in a w'arm Hood of triumphant smiles 
from the bigger face. He rested his hands on his waistcoat and 
that seemed to be smiling too, his easy coat smiling, his legs 
smiling and even winks ol light on his shining shoes. Then he 
frowned. 

“Your hair’s going thin,” he said. “You gughtn't to be losing 
your hair at your age. I don’t want you to think I’m criticizing 
you, you’re old enough to live your ow'ii life, but your hair you 
*know — you ought to do something about it. If you used oil every 
day and rubbed it m with toth hands, the thumbs and forefingers 
is what you w'ant to use, it would be better. I’m often thinking 
about you and I don't want you to think I’m lecturing you, 
because I’m not, so don’t get the idea this is a lecture, but I was 
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thu^ing, ^hat you want, what we all want, I say this for myself 
as, Will as you, wlxat we all want is ideas — big ideas. We 
worrying along but you just want bigger and better ideas. You 
ought to think big. Take your case. You’re a lecturer. I wouldn’t ' 
be satisfied j^vith lecturing to a small batch of people jn a university . 
tc^wn. Fd lecture the world. You Jcnow, you’re always doing' 
yourself injustilc. We all do. Think big.” 

“Well,” said his son, still smiling, but sharply. He.w^s very 
angry. “One’s enough in the family. You\c thought big till you 
bust.” 

He didn’t mean to say this, because he hadn’t really the cour-^ 
age, but his pride was touched. • 

“I mean,” said the son, hurriedly covering it up m a panic, 
“Fm not like you . . . I . . .” 

“Whijt did you say?” said the lold man. '‘Don't say that.” It 
was the smaller of the two faces speaking m a panic. "Don’t say 
that. Don't use that expicssioii I’hat’s not a right idea. Don’t you 
get 3 wrong idea about me. We paid sixpeiu (' m the pound,” said 
the old man proudly. 

The son began again, but his father stop^ped him. 

“Do you know,” said the bigger of his two faces, getting bigger 
as it spoke, “some of the oldest houses in th(' city are in Queer 
Street, ^.ome of the biggest firms in the country^ I came up ihis 
morning with Mr Higgins, you remember Higgins^ They’re in 
liquidation. They are. Oh yes And Moore, he's lost everything. 
He’s got his chauileur, but it’s his wife’s inoiu'y. Did you see 
Beltman in the trade papers^ Quarter of a million deficit. And how 
long afe Prestons going to last'^” * 

The big face smiled and overflowed on the sm.iller one. The 
whole train, the old man said, w'as jiracticallv packed With bank- 
rupts every morning. Thousands had gone. Thousands? Tens of 
thousands. Some of the biggest men in the Clity were broke. 

A small man himself, he was proud to be bankrupt with the 
big ones; it made him feel rich. 

“You’ve got to realize, old boy,” he said gravely, “the world’s 
changing. You've got to move with the times 

The son w\as^ silent The November sun put a few strains of 
light through the frosted w indow' and the shadow of its bars and 
panes was w'eakly placed on the wall behind his father’s head. 
Some of the light caught the tanned scalp «that showed between 
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the white hair. So short the hair was that his father’s ears proj^ 
traded and, framed against that reflection of the window bar^j^ 
the father sudctenly took (to his son’s fancy) the likeness of 
convict in Ms cell and the son, startled, found himself asking*^ 
%Vere they telling the truth when they said the old •man was a 
crook and that his balance s‘^lcets were cooked? What about that 
man they had to shut uf) at the meeting, the .little man from 
Birmii)ghftm, in a mackintosh . . ? 

“There’s a fly in this room,'’ said the oki man suddenly, looking 
up in the air and getting to his feet. “Fm sorry to interrupt what 
‘’you were saying, but I can hear a fly. I must get it out.” 

“A fly?*’ said his son, listening. 

“Yes, can’t you hear It’s peculiar how you can hear every- 
thing now the machines have stopped. It took me cpiite a time to 
get used to the silence. Can you see it, old chap”^ I can’t stand 
flies, you never kijow where they ’ye been. Excuse me one 
moment.” ^ 

The old man pulled a duster out of a drawer. 

“Forgive this interruption I can’t sit in a room with a fly in it,” 
'he said apologetically* lliey both stood up and listened. Certainly 
in the office was*the ‘>mall dying fizz of a lly, deceived beyond its 
strength bv the autumn sun. 

' "Open the door, will you, old boy,” said the old mftn with 
embarrassment. 'T hate them.” 

The son opened the door and the fly flew into the light. The 
old man struck at it but it sailed away higher. 

“There it he said, getting up on the chair. He struck 
again and the sou struck too as the fly came down. The old man 
got on top of his table. An expression of disgust and fear was 
curled on* his smaller face, and an expression of apology and 
weakness. 

“Excuse me,” he said again, looking up at the ceiling. 

“If we leave the door open or open the tvmdow it will go,” 
said the son. 

“It nfay seem a fad to you," said the old man shyly. “I don’t 
like flies. Ah, lieie it conies” 

They missed it. They stood helplessly gaping up at the ceiling 
where the fly was buzzing in small circles round the cord of the 
electric light. 

“I don’t like them*” the old man said. 
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The table creaked under his weight. The fly went on to the 
ceiling and stayed there. Unavailingly the old man snapped the 
duster at it. • 

**Be careful,” said the son. “Don’t lose your balarfce.” 
t The old rtian lookedidown. Suddenly he looked Ipired and old, 
hi^body began to sag and a look of w’eakness came on to his face. 

“Give me a liand, old boy,” the old ifian said in a shaky voice. 
He put a heavy hand on his son's shoulder and the son felt the 
great helpless weight of his father's body 

“Lean on me." 

Very heavily and slowly the old man got cautiously down from 
the table to the chair. “Just a moment, old boy,'’ saiff the old 
man. Then, after getting his breath, he got down from the chair 
to the floor. 

“You all riglit^” his son asked. 

“Yes, yes,” said the old inan out of breatlj. "It was only that 
fly. Qo you know, you’re actually more bald at the back than I 
thought. There’s a patch there as big as my hand I saw it just 
then. It gave me quite a shock You really must do something 
about it. How are your teeth^ l^o you haVe any trouble with 
your teeth^ That may have something to do 'with it. Hasn’t 
Alice told >011 how bald vou are^" 

“You*ve been doing too much You’re worried," said the son, 
soft with repentance and sympathy. "Sit dow'ii. You’ve had a 
bad time." 

“No, nothing," said the old man shyly, breathing rather hard. 
“A bit. Everyone’s been vcTy nice I’hcy came ki and shook 
hands. The stall' came in. They all came in just to shake hands. 
They said, ‘We wash \ou good luck.’ ” 

The old man turned his head awaiy. He actually wiped a tear 
from his eye. A glow of sympathy tiansported the younger man. 
He felt as though a sun had risen. 

“You know' — ” tliVi father said uneasily, flitting a glance at the 
fly on the ceiling as if he wanted the lly as well as his son to listen 
to what he w’as going to say —"you know,” he said, "the 'world’s 
all wrong. I’ve made my mistakes.* I was thinking about it 
before you came. You know' w'here I went wTong^ You know 
where I made my mistake?” 

' The spn’s heart started to a panic of embarrassment. For 
heaven’s sake, he wanted to shout, don't ^ Don’t stir up the 
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whole business. Don’t humiliate yourself before me. iJon’t start 
telling the truth. Don’t oblige me to say we know all about it, 
that we have kn^wn for years the mess you’ve been in, that we’ve 
seen througlf the plausible stories you've spread, that we’ve 
known the pe#ple you’ve swindled. , • 

“Money’s been my trouble,” said the old man. “I thought#! > 
needed money. That’s on^ thing it's taught me.. I’ve done with 
money.* Absolutely done and finished with it. 1 never want to see 
another penny as long as I live. I don’t ^A’ant to see or hear of it. 
If you came in now and olfered me a thousand pounds I should 
laugh at you. We deceive ourselves We don't want the stuff. 
All I waiif now is just to go to a nice little cottage by the sea,” 
the old man said. ''I feel I need air, sun, life." 

The son was apjiallcd. 

“You w'ant inoiK'v even for tliat," the son said irritably. “You 
want quite a lot of r^oney to do that.'^ 

“Don’t say I wmiiI money," the old man said vehemently. 
“Don’t say it When I wwlk out of this place to-night I’m going 
to walk into iieedom. I am not going to think of money. You 
-■^^ver know' where it* will com<* fiom. You may see something. 
Vou may meet a man. You never know. Did the children of 
Israel w'orrv abciut nioney'^ No, tliev just w'cnt out and collected 
the^nanna. That’s what I w'ant to do ’’ • 

The son w’as about to speak The lather stf)ppcd him 
“Money," the latlu'r said, ‘‘isn’t necessary at all " 

Now% like the harvest moon on full glow', the father’s face 
shone up at li*s son 

“WFiat I came round about w'as this," said the son awkwardly 
and dryly “I’m not rich N(nie of us is In fact, with things as 
they are w!"’re all pretty shaky and we can’t do anything. I wish 
I could, but I can’t. But" — after the assured beginning he began 
to stammer and tej crinkle his eyes timidlv — “but the idea of your 
being — you know', well short of some immediate necessity, I mean 
— well, if it is ever a cpiestion of — well, to be fiank, cash^ I’d raise 
it somehbw.’’ 

He coloured. He hated tg admit his ow n poverty, he hated to 
offer charity to his father. He hated to sit thciie know'ing the 
things he knew' about him. He w'as ashamed to think how he, 
how. they all dreaded having the gregarious, optimistic, jxtrava-. 
gant, uncontrollable,* disingenuous old man on their hands. 
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>Tbe son hated to feel he was being in some peculiar way which he 
- (St)Uld. not understand, mean, cowardly and dishonest. 

‘ father’s sailing eyes came down and looked at his son’s 
'/nervous, frowning face and slowly the dreaming lock went from ' 
r 'the father’s^ face. SlowJy the harvest moon came down from its 
rosy voyage. The little face suddenly became dominant within the 
Outer folds of sVin like a fox looking but of a hole of clay. He 
leaned forward brusquely on the table and somehovx silver- 
topped pencil was in his hand preparing to note something 
briskly on a writing-pad. 

“Raise it^” said the old man sharply. “Why didn't you tell me^ 
before you could raise money? How can you raise it'’ Where? By 
when?” 



The Night Worker 


A MARRIAGE was in the air^In a week the boy's Cousin Glacis 
was going to be marrir;d. The boy sat in a corner of the room 
out of the way. Uncle Tom and Aunt Annie danced round the 
girl all^ay, pushing her this w'ay, pulling her that, only a week to 
go and now^ — as tlie boy watched them iii the little dark kitchen^ 
•out of the w^ay of people’s feet — the dance got fiercer, gayer, 
rougher. .f)o w’hat you like, you're free already, they seemed 
to say to her. And then You dare' You w'ait* You’re still our 
daughter. Do as you’re "told The boy w alched them. He was 
seven. He did not know' whatci marriage w'as, and he ^azed at 
them, expecting it to come into the room like a bird, or to be put 
on the table like a edke. * 

Aunt Annie stood at one end of the table w'lth her bac^ to 
the window’, making a pie Fie watched the mole move on her 
bony arm as she roll<yl the pastry. 

f”"* “Hurry up w’lth that sleeve, my girl. Haven't vou taken out 
the tacking'^” 

“It’s a fiddling job,” said GLidys, holding up her need^s. 
“Here, give it us,” said Aunt Annie, w’lpmg the pastry off her 
fingers and snatching the needle. ”\Vho’s taking the Bible class 
on Sunday, tlien^” 

“Not me,” said Gladys. 

Aunt Annie flopped the pastry over the pie-dish and the boy 
saw it hang in curtains over the edge, w'hile his aunt stood 
straight looking down at the parting m Gladys’s thick hair. 
Aunt Annie’s grey hair w’as screwed back and in her bony face 
she had bold false teeth, ^o that she clucked w'heii she talked and 
had the up and dow n smile of a skull. She hac^tne good nature of 
a skeleton. 

The bwy was waiting for her to trim the pastry on the pie-dish., 
When she had doitt this she opened the oven door and a smell of 
hot cake came across the room. In came the bov’s Uncle Tom, a 
sad, cake-eating man. How^ did a man so short come to marry a 
woman so talP It must have been because Uncle Tom looked 
like a crouching aninjal who lived by making great jumps. 
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was a caipenter^ whose skin was the colour of chapel harmonium 
keys; a yellow, Chinese-looking man with split thumb-nails and 
a crinkled black beard, and he frightened becauge he never quite 
came into the room, but stood in the doorway, neitljer in nor out, 
with a hammer or a chisel in his hand. 

^ ‘T done them stair-rods, my girl,’’ he said. It was like a threat. 

‘T’ll take them round,” Gladys said- 

“She’s going at twelve,” said Aunt Annie. 

“Jim be therc^” asked her father. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Annie. She seemed to the boy to have the 
power to make her tall teeth shine on the scowl of Uncle Tom^ 
and to put the idea of springing on them all out of, his head. 
“Jim’ll be there. She's taking the boy.” 

Then Gladys laughed and, leaning "down the table, put her 
soft arm round the bo\’s waist ard rubbed her check m his hair. 

“I’m taking my young man round. You'll look after me, won’t 
you?” she said One of their inexplicable fits of laughter started. 
Aunt Annie's teeth clucked and clicked. Uncle Tom went, “Ha, 
Ha, Ha," like a saw and lit a pipe. 

“Only another week, Glad. It's just beca”sc of the neighbours,” 
said Aunt Annie. 

“Ay, my girl, neighbours talk," said Uncle Tom, and blew out 
violet smoke as if he were smoking the luaghbours out. 

The girl put on a prim, eoiueahng expression One minute she 
was a girl and the next a woman, then a girl again. 

“Stars above, look at the time, (^uick," she cried to the boy, 
getting up from th(' table 

They ran upstairs to her room at the back where he slept too, a 
room w^hich did not smell of eamyihor like his aunt’s room. He 
did not like to see GlacKs take olf her kitcluMi dress and stand, 
with bare shoulders and bare arms, m her petticoat, and bare- 
legged too, because tlien she became a person he did not know. 
She was shorter and more powerful. But w'hen her Sunday blue 
dress w'as over her head and after she had said, “Oh these blooming 
things,” when the hooks caught in her hair, he liked hei again. 

“How do I look^" she said, w hen she had her straw hat on, and, 
not waiting for an answer, she said, “Now, there’s you! Brush 
your jersey' Quick.” 

Jim w^as waiting, she said. They w^ent out of the room like the 
wind, knd the text “Honour thy Father" swung sideways on the 
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wall. Down those dark stairs they went, twd at a time,* and were 
half out of the door when Uncle Tom made his great jump after 
them. ^ 

“Don’t fojget them stair-rods.” 

“Goodness^” she said, grabbing them, ‘T’m going jdippy.” * 
And then she was going down the strc*et so fast that the lyy 
had to trot. ^ • 

“Oh!”JShe breathed more easily when they had got out of her 
street. '‘That's better. You ain’t seen my new house.” But she was 
talking to the street, not to him, smilin'g at it. She went along, 
smiling at the sky and the children playing hopscotch on the 
pavemenJ^ and the gicengrocer’s cart, as though she were eating 
the world like an orange and throwing aw'a\ the skin as she went 
along. And her breasts dnd her plump chin jumped in time with 
her step. • 

“Which house is it?” the boy said. 

“Not yet Round 1 ;he corner ” 

They turned the corner and there was another long street* “In 
this street^” he said. 

• “No. Round another corner.” 

He took her Jiand She wms walking so fast he w^as afraid 
of being lost. And then, dowm the next stieet, she calmed down. 

Her face became stern. “Look at him, standing like a chummy! 
He hasn’t seen us ” 

A man in a grey cap and a blue serge suit w as :>tanding on the 
pavement. 

“Smoking,'^' she said. “Bold as brass. There's men for you. He 
promfeed he'cl give it up. Standing there daft and idle.” • 

They w'cre all workers in this family. Everything was work to 
them. Uncle Tom w'as ahvays sawing and hamnKuing He had 
made the chests of drawers and the tables in his house. Aunt 
Annie scrubbed and cooked. C’ousin Gladys was ahvays sewing, 
and even when she came in from her factory she had, as they 
said, “something in her hands" — a brush, a broom, a cleaning 
cloth or# scissors. Jim was a worker too He worked at the post 
office in the middle of the town. One day Uncle Tom took the 
boy on top of a tram, and*wdien they came near the post office 
he said: “Eh, look out this side and \ou'll see Gladys's Jim work- 
ing. He’s got a good job. Sometimes he’s on nights. He’s a night 
worker. Now, look yut for him when the tiain slows* down.” 
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The boy looked into the grey window of the post office as the 
tram passed by. Inside were dim rows of desks and people, and 
\]^resently he saw Jim in his shirt sleeves. He was^ carrying a large 
wastepaper-basket. 

- “What’s he doing?” said the boy. .. ^ 

^ “Sorting,” said Uncle Tom. “Sorting the mail. His father put 
him into that^ob when he was fourte(in ” 

The boy saw Jim lift the wastepaper-basket and then suddenly 
empty it over the head of another man who was sitting at a desk. 
He saw Jim laughing. He saw the man jump dowm and chase 
Jim across the office, laughing too. ^ 

“Larking about,” said Uncle Tom indignantly, “That’s 
government w’ork ” 

The boy stopped laughing. He w'as sctired f/fjim after this. Jim 
was a tall man with a hungry face, but there w'as a small grin on 
his lips and after seeing him empty the wastepaper-basket the 
boy did not know^ w’hat to make of him. It' made him feel there 
wa^’somcthing reckless and secretive in the lives of Cousin Gladys 
and Jim. 

Jim stood outside the gate of the house 

“You come to sec the housed” he said to the boy. The boy 
murmured. 

“Lo,st his tongue,” said Jim. » 

“I’ve been in,” he said to Gladys. 

Gladys took his arm. 

“Have you brought the things^ Fve got the stair-rods.” 

“I put them inside,” he said. 

“Ok, let me see,” she said eagerly. The tliiee w^enf'to the 
green front door of the house and Jim let them in. It w^as a small 
house of grey brick with a bav window . 

“There,” Jim said, pointing to the things. “I didn’t take them 
upstairs. I waited for you.” 

On the floor w'a,s a wash-basin and a jug. 

“I must wash them before we go,” she said. “Take them to the 
kitchen.” 

Jim stood and wanked at the boy. ‘ 

“Orders,” said Jim. 

“I can’t stand dirt,” she said, getting up. 

“Well,” said Jim, “I’m waiting, aren’t Ii^” He put this question 
to the boy and winked again. 
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“Ohj” Gladys said, ‘^on’t be soft.” ^ . - 

“Don’t look,” said Jim to the boy. 

j^d^then Gladys and Jim put their arms round each othcf 
and kissed. He saw her heels come off the ground and her knee^ 
bend. Gladys blilShed and stepped back. • • 

“Oh no, you don’t, does She?” Jim said to the boy. And tte 
pulled Gladys and gave hCc another kiss. 

“Jimi” jjic cried. “You’ll have me over.” 

The boy laughed and pulled at her waist from behind and 
they were all laughing until her shoe kicked the china basin on 
^he floor. That stopped them. 

“What’f^ Ma say wlu'ii she secs my dress?” Gladys said. 

“Oh,” said Jim won’t tell.” Winking again at the boy. 
“Here’s a penny. G() into the garden and see if you can find some 
chocolate.” * • 

“No,” said Gladys, pissing the boy ai;d holding his hand. “He’s 
my young man. He’s looking after mt* ” , 

They walked from room to room m the house After Uncle 
Torn’s house it was bare and smelled of size and new paint. The 
ctiftains were up, but ftiere was very little furniture. In the sitting- 
room there was rfnly a blue carp(‘t and a Mnall settee. Jim and 
Gladys stood nt the door and took deep breaths when they looked 
at this room There was a ^^ase on the mantelpiece and Gladys 
moved the vase from the middle to the end. 

“Now I’ve made it lopsided,” she said. “It wants two.” 

“It wants a pic line,” said Jim, looking at the bare, lilac- 
coloured walls# “It looks bare.’’ 

. “Don’t complain,” said Gladys, pouting. 

“I’m not. I was only thinking,” he said, putting his arm round 
her waist, but she stepped away. Jim gave her a look. The boy 
had seen her sulk belorc. lie loved her and when she sulked he 
was frightened. 

Jim went out into the hall and while he was f)ut ^hc stroked the 
boy’s head and pressed him against her leg 

“You hke it, don’t you?” she said. “You don’t think it’s 
Vare?” 

“No,” he said. 

“I’ll marry you. You don’t grouse.” 

“Here — Glad — what’s this here?” called Jim sharply frpni the 
hall. “When you’ve dene spooning ...” 
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Her suit went at once. She went out. Jim and she were looking 
at a small dark spot on the ceiling. 

‘ “A leak!” she cried. ■ r 

“From the bathroom,” he said. < 

“Who lelt the water on last time?” she said.- • 

< “Your mother — wasliing things,’ '•'Jim said. 

“She never,”, Gladys said. ^ 

They both rushed upstairs. The carpet was not yet dowi? on the 
stairs and their steps and voices echoed It was a house of echoes. 
The boy did not follow. He went to sec the painters’ pails in the 
kitchen and to stir the oily remains of paint in them with a stick.' 
He looked into the clean sink. He could not understand why 
Gladys and Jim were going to live in this house. He wanted to 
live there with them He could not understand the laugh of his 
aunt and uncle, that peculiar laughter, so pleased and yet so 
jealous, so free and yet so uneasy, when they talk(*d about Gladys 
living in this house. It was a laughter marked by side glances. 
The boy couldn’t understand why it was important for him to be 
there, and he felt lost. He went at last upstairs and on the landing 
he heard them in the bathroom. They we'ie talking. They had 
forgotten him. In the evasive way of grown-up' people they had 
gone upstairs to look at the cause of the water coming through 
the ceiling and, now' they were there, they w'cre not talking about 
that at all. They were talking about people, about some person. 
The boy stood still and listened. 

“They don’t want him. He" s aw'ay all the time travelling and 
she’s having another, that’ll be the ftfth. Terrible^ isn’t it? Five, 
imagine it,” Gladys w'as saying. 

“Can’t someone put her wise?” Jim said. 

“I’d throw myself in the river.” 

The boy saw' Gladys falling into the river. He thought, I 
wonder why Gladys wants to get her clothes w'et and what will 
Aunt Annie say? • 

“I dunno. Kids are nice I’d like one like that,” Jim said. 

“Nobody’s kid. That’s what he is,” Gladys said. When he 
heard the word kid, the boy seemecj to himself to swell and to 
lean and to topple w'ith importance tow'ards the bathroom door, 
but some fear of a woman’s hand catching him by the leg or the 
arm m^de him seem to go thin again and lean away, till he 
crept quickly to the landing. There were two doors. Quietly he 
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opened one door and went into a small room. There w^as nothing 
in it at all, no curtains to the windows, no linoleum ori the floor, 
no firegrate either, but only a mousehole* He looked down the 
mousehole aiyl watched it for a long time but nothing came out 
of it. There wa^ awtnell of mouse which reminded him of his home 
and he looked out of the wiixlow down into three back gardens 
but no child w'as there. He wondered where nobod,y*s kid was, but 
no child cajne. So he went to another room, for this was the house 
he wanted to live in with one room after i^nother, if people would 
come and live in it and silence the echoes Quietly he edged out 
^f the room and guiltily looked into the next one. It was in the 
front of th'^ house and looked on to the street kkach thing in the 
room seemed to look at him There was a small carpet on the 
floor. Theie was a \\ardrobc, a dressing-table and a large bed- 
stead with a matti(‘ss on it, but'no slu ets or blankets. It was like 
his aunt's and uncle’s room, but this one was cold and smelled 
of the furniture shop. It had the mystery and watchful quietness 
of an empty bedroom 

“Where aie you^” called Gladys. “Where’s the boy gone?” 

;^'He’s round about,” said Jim easily. They w^ere walking 
towards the room* The bx*y could not escape. He stood still. 

“Ah, there he is,” Gladys cried. And they were both in the 
roonk w ith him. . • 

“Who sleeps in this bed^” said die boy. Gladys went red. Jim 
winked. 

“Gladys, who sleeps hen'^” Jim said 

“I don’t knoyv,” said Gladys. 

“GetCha, she does. She know\s,” Jim said. '‘Ask her ” ' 

“You do,” the boy said, pointing at Gladys. "She does.” 

“I don’t,’* said Gladys sternly. 

“Jim does,” she said shaiply 

“He doesn’t,” the boy said. He had seen the lies 1 oiling in their 
glances at each other. » 

“I do,” said Jim. 

“You cion’t,” said the boy\ “You’re a night w'orker.” 
'•“That’s a good due,” said^Jim, who neyer laughed but only 
smiled at the corner of his lips, and now' suddenly, shouted with 
laughter. “That’s it That’s w here I do my w ork. A night worker 
that’s where I do my work. Eh, Glad-^” ^ 

“Jim, shut up,” said, Gladys primly. “Don’t tease.” 
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“Fm not teasing,” laughed Jim. ‘T’m a hell of a night worker.” 

• Anct he ixlade a grab at Gladys, who moved away. 

■/‘ “Jim,” she said, “the neighbours. They can hear everything. 
'These walls are like paper.” < 

“You and the neighbours,” laughed Jim tiAdihe caught up 
the boy high in the air and sat on the side of the bed. “One, two, 
three,” he said, and at three he brcKjght the boy down on the 
bed. ,, , 

“Come here, Glad,'Mie said, “you have a go. He’s ticklish.” 

The boy called out and kicked. 

“Don’t,” said Gladys, coming to rescue him. 

“Ticklish yourself,” said Jim, catching her arm and»pulling her 
on the bed. The boy was free. 

“Kiss her. Kiss her,” cried the excited boy. 

“Doii’t,” said Gladys. 

“I’ll neighbour you,” said Jim. 

The boy watched them struggling and then he saw Jim was not 
kissing her but w'hispenng in her ('ar. 

“You are too real, Jim,” she said tenderly. And then they were 
all lying quiet, Jim in the middle of thent,' wath one arm round 
Gladys’s neck and one arm lound the boy and the boy wishing 
he could get aw'ay. 

“Family already,” Jim said. “You must have been on night 
work. Glad.” 

“Oh, give it a rest,” said Glad. "Remember everything is 
taken back home. Little pigs have big ears.” 

“Very nice work too,” said Jim. 

“Dbn’t be so awful,” she pleaded. 

“What’s awful about it.*^” 

A sigh came from Gladys. 

“Very nice, I was saying,” said Jim. "Sunday morning. Who’s 
getting up to light the lire'^” 

“You.” 

“Me?— No, you.” 

“Married life,” said Jim. “Hear that?” 

“Who does sleep here, tiuthfully^” said the boy. 

“Nobody does,” said Gladys. “But Jim and me are going to 
-when we are married. That satisfy you?” 

, The boy knew it was true. It was true because it was far beyond 
his understanding. Jim and Gladys watched him silently, but 
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Jim’s arm tightened on her. They nodded to each other vyatching 
the boy. 

“Md, we’ll have you for our little boy,” said Gladys. ' 

He knew this was not true. He did not want to be their little 
boy. They cucfdle^^nd kissed and danced about too much; and 
then people smiled and laughed at them. • 

“Leave him alone,” said Jim And they all lay tjiere silently,® 
but he was aching to move from Jim’s arm and to go. He was 
thinking bf nobody’s child and wishing he could find him, see him, 
watch him, talk to him. • 

m “First question when I get back,” Gladys said. “ 'Did you put 
the stair-rods down?’ They think it's their house.” 

Yes, the boy wanted to get away from this house that wasn’t a 
house yet, from this. bed 4 ;hat was not a bed, and to see Aunt 
Annie and Uncle Tom who saj: still for hours after they had 
worked. He was going to ask her who nobody’s child wAs and 
how big he was, whcie he lived, to see •him, to watch for a long 
time what he did, to throw something to him to see if he mov^d, 
to see if he talked and how his mouth looked when he talked. 

‘^VVhen are we going home?” he said. 
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I T happens (when* it does happen) on Sunday mornings. On 
weekdays, when he has to go to his factory, he is the first up, but 
on Sunday mbrnings he lies in. He awakens and first of all he 
looks at his wife, who is curled up like a white grub, with her hair 
all over her eyes. Typical. What a muddle she makes of sleeping; 
not like other women he knows. Of course, he doesn’t mean tha., 
he knows what other women are like in bed, nev^er haj; but that is 
one black mark against her he has been faithful to her: she might 
at least keep her hair tidy And then there v/as last night — surely 
at their age, forty-five ()r w'hatever it is, without being vulgar 
about* it — w’ell (he thinks), I married a woman who doesn’t 
understand the w'ord “prv)gress”. He turns' his face away, looks at 
thf starchy white ceiling and lies there disturbed by the strange 
silence of the house That's if just because it’s Sunday and he’s 
not getting up, they aren’t getting up. Why shouldn’t they get up 
for a change^ ^ 

“Edward, Philip, Rose,” he shouts to the children. “Get up.” 
And then to his wife, whose wakening eyes glitter like a pvair of 
ants under her hair “Come on, girl.” 

“Sunday,” he says poetically. ‘'Look at the sun. It is streaming 
in. Look at the skv. Listen to the birds. I’hev’re not w'asting the 
day.” 

But nobody moves • 

After this the usual thing happens. It is surprising how no one 
understands him in the house, he has to lose his temper and start 
shouting at the lazy hounds, the curs, to get the family to their feet. 

“Oh, you,” says his wife, to whom he has given a push. “You 
never give anyone any peace.” And she gets out of bed stark 
naked. She is thin and round-shouldered and her neck is red. 

“Here, here, I say,” he says jovially, but he hates that about 
her more than an\ thing. He closes his eyes al: the sight. 

“Pah,” he says to himself. “There’s no getting away from it. I 
married bene'ith me.” 

Downstairs in the kite lien the children are mooching, laying 
the table, kicking the furniture — he can hear that — cleaning his 
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boots, scared that they are getting blacking on the*laces pr 
skimping the heels. 

He is lying ip bed, listening to them, when suddenly he 
remembers: • 

“Good Godj,ttej» Sunday I’m taking the ^collection.’* 

He is out of bed at once, standing in his collapsing pyjamar^ 
Why didn’t someone remind him? ^ • 

The (^hil^ren go to the bottom of the stairs and listen. 

“He’s in the bath,” they say. 

Twenty minutes go by, half an hour, an hour. The mystery of 
his toilet reigns over it. One after another the children tiptoe and 
listen. i 

Enormous volumes of water, as if the Congo were pouring into 
the house, are heard in the bathroom, sounds like the breathing 
and thumping of boxers, silerfces so long that he may have 
drowned. Then, through the keyhole, they sec him shave; the 
dark rhino cheek frilled by soap, straining, Christianwisc, to turn 
from the mirror, while the sacrificial blade comes down. When he 
is back in his room, they see him put on his blue suit and blue 
sbfrt and then take tlAun olT again A hot smell of scent fills his 
room as he rubs three ddlereiit lotions into his black hair while 
he considers the problem. He is taking the collection Would the 
broVfin or the grey be more suitable? Or would it not be best to 
wear his t^ail coat and his striped trousers^ He puts on a wing 
collar which bites at his throat and slices into his jowl. He puts on 
a silvery tic. Then he goes and disdains himself m the mirror. 

The spy creeps down and a stair-rod comes out on the last 
tread. ' * 

“Confound you, you clumsy hound, what are you doing?” he 
roars from t?he mirror. 

“He’s nearly ready. Mum,” the spy whispers. 

Treading like a cat, floating silkily down, watching the amazing 
stripes of his trousers, with the gravity of a^ mourner, a little 
distracted, like a bridegroom by the flash of his spats which might 
make him misjudge the steps if he were not careful, he arrives 
downstairs and pauses in the doorway and puts on the impersonal 
yet benevolent scowl he intends to wear as he stai^ds at the end 
of the pews waiting for the plate to come down the row. A plate 
in fact arrives; it is a plate of porridge rushed towards hirn by hi^ 
wife. 
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“Oh/^she cries stopping dead, tipping the plate. “You give me 
a fright.” 

“Give!” he says. “Gave. Fm taking the coHection. Am I all 
right?” ( 

Doesn’t she knowj that it is an important- ^hipg to take the 
^pllection at the chapel, that people have their eye on you, that 
it has got to* be done properly, and that people say. There’s 

20-a-weck taking the collection^ And in a sense, God is looking 
too. God is saying : That’s it. Don’t spare the expense. I want the 
best. 

“Give me a brush,” he says. “And the back. I look after my^ 
clothes. Where are those bo\s^ Aren’t they coming ^ church?” 

“I don’t know where they arc,” she says. 

“Give the brush to me,” he says. * 

“Thpy were here,” she says. “They're outside, I expect.” 

“Outside*'’ he shouts, hitting himself with the brush, lashing 
himself up. “I don’t understand you, outside* The only day their 
father is home, they're outside. ...” 

He bangs the brush down. He is beginning to sweat. 

“You’ll be late,” she says to him. 

“Edward, Philip,” he roars at the door, wipmg his hat. There 
is no answer. “Come here when I call you.” He puts his hat on. 
No aiif wer. r 

“Gome and watch your father go. He’s going. Come and 
watch.” She calls in her lighter voice. He stands there waiting, 
looking as though he will explode. 

“If I had behaved like this to my lather,” he, raps out, “Fd 
have been thrashed w'lthin an inch of my life.” ' 

But he has marched olf, slamming the gate, as they creep up 
from the back of the house. 

The garrulous church bells are stirring up the morning heat. 
No obedience, he thinks (once he is out of the house), no disci- 
pline, no love. No religion. That’s her doing. No God. No progress. 
You might as well cast your pearls before swine. Idle hounds 
lounging about in the shed. Slack, don’t wash. I slave all the 
week for their education, and wdiat do I get? They bleed you, 
that’s what children do, bleed you white. The Government’s the 
same, bleeds you with taxation. Who goes to church nowadays? 
No one. Who believes in God — look at the state of the world for 
the answer. Why did w^e have a war? Perhaps if it could be 
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reckoned up, if you could get some really good accountant at it, 
it would turn out that I am the only one who really believes in the 
Truths Many tl^nk they do; but do they?. 

Gradually;, like the unfolding of a white rose in the sun, an 
intoxicating s^^^^ton of conspicuousness opens in his^ mind. He 
feels that he is flashing with sadness. And then as he gets near Jo 
the granite chapel he is happy. He secs the shabby* people go in. 
'They turn to look at him and whisper. Hard, severe, is he? Maybe. 

He himself goes into the chapel and looks at the small con- 
gregation. The believers are few. They are indeed the elect, but 
'the elect look dispirited. In the half-empty chapel he gazes at the 
red brick yalls and he is calmed. He rises to sing, he kneels to 
pray, he sits. 

He is awakened hy tHe organ. Before he is ready for it, the 
time to take the collection haif cornc. On the other side of the 
aisle he sees Mr Doncaster — wearing an ordinary brown suit — 
begin his collection as the organ mews 'and growls like an animal 
up in the loft. He stands up very upright — unlike Mr DoncaSter, 
who is round-shouldered , he puts on the impersonal, official 
expression — not like •Mr Doncaster’s, who leans over the con- 
gregation thaiiki'ag them disgustingly like a grocer; he affects 
not to hear the chink of coins in the plate and raises his eyes to 
the rafters if there is the rustle of a note. He takes the pl^te and 
hands it to the next row with a forbidding patience. He would 
like to take Mr Doncaster’s side as well, because the pleasure of 
being given money for nothing has a touch of folly which only a 
man who has, risen in the world can know. And then, as the 
organ Volls, he and Mr Doncaster walk together, dead level, 
slowly — he can feel the eyes of the congregation on him, almost 
heavily on *him, tipping the chapel down on his side like a scale 
pan — he and Mr Doncastei , like bridegroom and bride, walk up 
the central aisle, and, afte^ placing their offerings, return with 
the same gravity. And all the time he is thinkipg, Doncaster must 
feel a fool not being m black. 

A sensation of being swept upwards by his excellent shoes, 
upwards toward Some expensive radiance, cool, fleshless and 
flawless, overcomes him as if he were drunk. His eyes shine and 
twinkle, his cheeks are pink and happy. The sermon begins. The 
minister is barking away in the oak pulpit. Soon he hears nothing, 
but he looks round t^e chapel. A house with natural oak every- 
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where is what he would like, with tall, church-like windows on the 
stairs, an organ in the wide entrance hall, an open fire as wide 
as the chapel at the communion rail; gradually ^the chap«l turns 
into a feudal castle, armour everywhere, himself in ^ kilt. His wife 
and children drift about in it, delightful creatuta^’-. ^es, he thinks, 
they are the children of God, we Jiave put off the old Adam, 
liis dreamy eyes come down from the ^hapcl walls and he sees the 
yellow bald head of old Doncaster. Yes, he says, poor old Don- 
caster who doesn’t brush his coat — yes, God made him, too. 

I’m hungry, he says. What an appetite’ Going to chapel 
does you good, sets you up. I wonder what there is for lunch? * 
Reluctantly he leaves the chapel, the scene of his^vision. He 
has been in heaven. He mar\Tls at the contradictions of his 
nature, he walks back home. At first hd notices how well all the 
houses are painted and then the'pleasant accent of people. The 
neighbourhood is going up. Then, he notices, the property 
deteriorates. Fi’iiccs are nf)t so good, a gatJ'-hingc has gone. It’s 
the*\\ar. His temperature low('rs a little He arrives at his own 
house. It is at the corner of the street and he notices, for the first 
time, that a paling has gone. The hedge hag) not been cut. A bush 
at the corner rocks like a broom, llie bo\ s arc trampling down 
the garden again. He goes to his high gate. It sticks. He has to 
shake /ind rattle and then call. ‘'Edward’ Philip’” There is no 
answer. Yet distinctly he had heard them. He is ol^hged to dirty 
his gloves and his hands, forcing the confounded gate open. And 
what a sight that paper left on the path. 

“Edw^ard,” he says. "Come here. What’s this?”^ 

“Paper, Father.” * 

“What paper.'^” 

“Just paper. Father.” , 

“Who put it there^” 

“I don’t know.” 

Edward’s alarmed eyes are fixed on his father’s. He cannot 
take them away. In that coat, that collar, so naked at the neck, 
behind the bars of those striped trousers, he looks militant and 
tigerish. 

■ “When did you clean your boots^” says the father, sudden in 
his attack. 

The boy flinches. 

“Thi?» morning.” 
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“Don’t lie,” says the father. “Why can’t you tell the truth? A 
man who doesn’^tell the truth, fearlessly, in all circumstances, 
come wJfiaU may, ^forfeits my trust. If a man lies to me in my 
business I sack^him — on the spot. Pick that paper up.” 

He goes into jhc house. * , 

“Philip,” he calls. “Why isn’t the table laid^ Do you expecl* 
your father and mother to slaji^c for you^ Don’t you know there are 
no servants? I suppose you think you are a lord or something. 
Let me tell you, in this world, we are all servants.” 

He marches into the kitchen. As he advances, he notices a 
"Shadow goes with him. Smiles vanish, scowls, evasions, furtive, 
deceitful, lyijig looks pass over the faces of his family. It is all so 
unlike the communion of saints. 

“Don’t crash the forks on that table,” he calls back down the 
passage. “You would have to pay £Qo for it to-day.” 

His wife is still in her old apron, the sweat from the heat of 
the fire is on her face as she kneels He goes out of the kitchen as 
quickly as he can. * 

The family arc sittiqg down to lunch. 

,^Stop kicking the table, Philip,” he says as he carves. He 
glares. They all Io^qv their eyes. 

“Take that plate, pass it down, it’s not for vourself. Think of 
other'*,” he says, '‘Others before self always, the golden jule.” 
And then he looks at I^dward. 

“Edward,” he says. “What have you done to your hair?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I told you t)efore about lying. Why have you got your best 
suit on,*getting yourself up like that, what’s the idea?” * 

“Edward wants to go out,” says Philip. 

“What’s ^at?” he says. “What's that, Edward? Did I under- 
stand that you want to go out^” 

“On Sunday?” he sa\s. “Your father’s only day at home, and 
you want to go out. I never heard of such a tlyng ” 

The fathe. goes pale as if he had cut himself with the car\dng 
knife. • 

’^“You stay in and shut up^ Edward,” says his mother. “You 
cause enough trouble as it is. Get on with your food.” 

“Go out with who?” says the father. “Who is it you value more 
than your father and mother? It’s not some girl, is it? I won’t 
have you go with girLv I don’t want trouble with girls at your 
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age. Olf, Pm glad to hear it. You’re not telling me lies, are you? 
jXou tell lies. I know you deceive me, lie an(f deceive, but you 
can’t deceive God. He sees, He knows when y9u’re telling lies. I 
don’t like people who tell lies. I don’t like boys whr aren’t friends 
with their fathers. If s not some girl? Look the face.” 

c “No,” says Edward in a weak voice. Tears are very near his eyes. 
A light glint? in the father’s eyes. Ho has seen the son’s weakness. 

“N’no, n’no. I don’t understand that language. ,Be^ straight- 
forward. If you meap yes, say yes. If you mean no, say no. 
N’n’no. I never heard of it Sit up straight and speak to your 
father. Go on now — what is it?” ' 

Tears pour into Edward’s eyes, tears of rage and^shame, and 
rush down his cheeks. r 

“I just want to go out. I want to get away from this,” he shouts, 
but hq is crying so hard that no' one understands. He shouts and 
cries, starts up and goes out of the room, knocking his chair over. 

“Look what you’ve done*” shouts the wife, banging down her 
kmfe and fork. “I can’t stand this. Every Sunday the same. Pm 
going too.” 

And crying also, she leaves the table. * 

The father gapes at the astonishing scene. He looks down gently 
at the other children. What on earth have I done? he silently asks 
themf He suspects thev are going to move too. ^ 

“Stop where you arc,” he says. 

He stands there. The food is going cold on his plate. It is all 
so stupefying, so sudden. He feels that lions arc inside him rending 
him apart. He feels that he is like Samson, the hairy Samson of 
the Bible, who has pulled down the temple crashing on top of him. 
The day he has taken the collection, too. 

Thank God, he thinks, I shall be at the office' to-morrow. 
People understand me there. 

Of course, he gets them back It takes a bit of doing, the lunch 
is cold, but she heats it up again. Everyone has a good cry, and 
while they’re at it, he goes up and changes into another suit. 
Everyone is shy and disappointed and sorry for him after that; 
and, not to annoy him, no one goes out. They stay in the room 
with him, all of them, and in their midst he falls asleep. He sleeps 
and sleeps and his snores rise and dive, cavort and turn over like 
fighters in the room. And waking at last at the end of the afternoon, . 
he looks at them with surprise. It’s all gone, he has forgiven them. 
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T THEN one says that what.one is still inclined to call civiliza- 

VV tion is passing through a crisis,” Mr Plymfcell used to 
s?iy during the last war and after it when food was hard to get, 
and stanfiing in his very expensive antique shop, raising a white 
and more than Roman nose and watching tlie words go off one by 
"'^ne on the air and circle the foreign customer, “one is tempted to 
ask oneself \^hether or not a few pcjssihly idle phrases that one let 
fall to one’s old friejid Lady Hackthorpe at a moment of national 
distress in 1940 arc* not,* in fact, still pertinent. One recalls 
observing, rightly or wroiiglv at Uiat time, that one was probably 
witnessing not the surrender of an heroic Ally but the defeat of 
sauces. B^arnaise, holi^ndaise, madcre-^ne saw them overrun. 
One can conceive of the future historians enquiring whether the 
wars of the last ten years, and indeed what one calls ‘the peace’, 
ha^ not been essential an attack on gastronomy, on the stomach 
and palate of the hqman race. One could offer the modest example 
of one’s daily luncheon. . . 

Mr^ Plymbell can talk like The Times for ever. Not a^ the 
campaigns of our time have been fought on the battlefield. His 
lunch in those bad days was a study. 

At two minutes before lialf-past twelve every day, Plymbell 
was first in the queue in the foyer outside the locked glass doors 
of Polli’if Restaurant, a few yards fioin his shop. On one sifle of 
the glass Plymbell floated — handsome, Roman, silver-haired, as 
white-skinne^ and consequent as a turbot of fifty; on the other 
side of the glass, in the next aquarium, stood Polli with the key in 
his hand waiting for the clock to strike the half ^.our — a man 
liverish and suspended in misanthropy like a tench in the weeds 
of a canal. Plymbell stared clean through PoWi to the sixty 
empty tattles beyond; Polli stared clean through the middle of 
Ptymbell into the miasma of the restaurant-keeper’s life. Two fish 
gazed with the indifference of Creatures who have accepted the fact 
that neither of them is edible. What they wanted, what the whole 
of England was crying for, was not fish but red meat, and to get 
meat at Polli’s one had to be there at half-past twelve, on the dot. 
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Firstccustomer in was Plymbell. He had his table, in the middle 
.of this chipped Edwardian place, with his back to one of those 
^ wbite pillars that gave it the appearance of a shop-soiled jvedding- 
cake mounted on a red carpet, and he faced the serving-hatch. 
Putting up a monocle to his more annoycd^e;;^^^ he watched the 
^ chef standing over his pans, and \; hile he watched he tapped the 
table with lightly frantic fingers. PoHi’s waiters were old men, and 
the one who served Plymliell had the dejected smirk of a convict. 

Plymbell used hardly to glance at the farcicai menu and 
never looked at the waiter when he coldlv gave his order. “Two 
soups,” said Plymlj(‘ll. “Two roast beefs. . . Cheese and biscuits,' ' 
he added. “Bring me mine now and you can brir^g the second 
order in a quarter cT an hour, when mv secretary arrives.’* 

It was a daily scene. Plvinb(*irs waiter (^aine forward with his 
dishes like one hurrving a fi.iii(‘ral in a hot country, feebly 
averting his nose Ironi the mess he was (arrying on his dish. 
He scraped his sci ving-s^poons and, at theVnd, eyed his customer 
\N*lth ciiminal scorn Plymbell's jaws moved over this stuff with 
a slow' social agony. In fifteen minutes he had eaten his last 
biscuit and was w'etting his linger to piqk up the small heap of 
crumbs he had w'orked to one side of his plate, Plymbell looked at 
his watch. 

Exactly at this moment PlymbeH's assistant used to co/ne in. 
Shabby, thin, with wrinkled cotton stockings and dressed in 
black, a w'oman of forty-five, Miss lell scraped on poor shoes to 
the table. She carried newspapers in a bundle under an arm and 
a basket in her hand He w'ould look carefully aw'ay from her as 
she flighted like some dingy lly at the other side of the* table. It 
was asUmishing to see a man so wtII dressed lunching with a 
woman so bowed and faded But presently she vsed to do a 
conjuring trick Opening her bundle, Miss Tell put a newspaper 
down on the roll of biead on her side plate and then picked it up 
again. The roll cif bicacl had gone She had slipped it into her 
lap. A minute passed w'hilc* she wiiggled to and fro like a laying 
hen, and then she w'ould drop the roll into the basket, by the leg 
of her chair. 

Plymbell would be looking aw’aV from her while she did' this 
and, his lips hardly moving, he would speak one word. 

“What^” w'as the w'ord. 

She* replied also w ith one word — the word naturally varied — 
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cringing towards him, looking with fear, trying to get fiim to look 
at her. "" ‘ 

“Sausages,” ^he might whisper. 

“How mafiy?” Plymbell would ask. He still did not look at her. 

“Half poua(t,”''she said. On some fortupate days: ^‘A pound.” , 

Plymbell studied the donVd skylight m the ceiling 6f the res- 
taurant. The glass was stiUout in those days, the.libards put there 
during thje war when a boinl) blew out the glass had not been 
replaced. Meanwhile the waiter brought a plate of soup to Miss 
Tell. She would stare at the soup without interest. When the 
waiter went, she lifted the plate across the table and put it in 
Plymbell’i* place, and then lowered her head in case other 
customers had soen. Plymbell had not seen, because he had been, 
gazing at the celling, but, as if absent-mindedly, he picked up a 
spoon and began to drink Miss TelFs soup, and when, he had 
finished, put her plate back on her side of the table, and the 
waiter took it away 

Plymbell had been lunching at Polli’s for years. He used to lunch 
there before the w'arAvith Lady Hackthorpe. She w'as a handsome 
sufbman — w'ell-cut ( l(tth(‘s, wrll-cut diamonds, brilliantly cut eyes, 
and sharply cut >)sses. PKmbell bought and sold for her, deco- 
rated her house 

Miss Tell used to go home to her parents in the evenii^gs and 
say, “I don't understand it. I make out her bill every month, 
and he says, 'Miss Tell, give me Lady Hackthorpe’s bill,’ and 
tears it up.” 

Miss Tell lived by w'hat she did not understand. It was an 
appetife. ^ 

After 1940, no more Lady Hackthorpe. A bomb cut down half 
of her hou^ and left a Hepplewhite bed full of broken glass and 
ceiling plaster on the first floor, and a servant’s w'ashstand on the 
floor above. Lady Hacktlu/ipe w'ent to Ireland. 

Plymbell got the bed and a lot of other things out of the house 
into his shop. Here again, there was something Miss Tell did not 
understand She was supposed to "keep the books straight”. 
Were Lady Hacklihorpc’s yiings being "stored” or were they 
being “returned to stock"? . 

“I mean,” Miss Tell said, "if anyone w as killed when a thing is 
left open, it’s unsatisfactory.” 

Plymbell listened and dicl not answ er. He was thinking of other 
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things. TKc war on the stomach and the palate had begun. Not 
only had Lady Hackthorpe gone. Plymbell’s business was a 
function of Lady Hackthorpe’s luncheons and dii^ners, and'other 
people’s too. He was left with his mouth open in astonishiment 
and hunger. , * ^ t 


“Trade has stopped now,” Miss Tell said one night, wl^en she 
ducked into the air-rai,d shelter with her parents. “Poor Mr 
Plymbell never goes out.” 

“Why doesn’t he close the business, Kitty?” Miss Tell’s mother 
said. ft 

“And leave all that valuable stock^” said Nir Tell. “Where’s 
your brain^” 

“I ne^ver could fathom business’,” said Mrs Tell. 

“It’s the time to pick up things," said Mr Tell. 

“That’s a way to talk when we may all be d('ad in a minute,” 
said* Mrs Tell. 

Mr Tell said something about prices bo ng bound to go up, 
but a huge explosion occurred and he stopped. 

“And this Lady Hac kthorpe — is she fiiendly w ivh this Plymbell?” 
said old Mrs Tell when the explosion settled m as part of the 
furnitiire of their lives. • 

• “A/r Plymbell," Miss Tell corrected her mothei. Miss Tell had 
a poor, fog-coloured London skin and blushed in a patch across 
her forehead. “I don’t quny his private life.” 

“He’s a man," sighed Mrs Tell. “To hear you talk he might be 
the Fairy Prince or Lord Muck himself. Listen to those guns. 
You’ve been there lifteen years.” 

“It takes two to be fiiendly," said Miss Tell, who sometimes 
spoke like a poem. “When one goes away it may be left open one 
way or another, I mean, and that — ” Miss Tell seaiched for a 
new word, but returned to the old one, the only one that ever, for 
her, met the human case — “and that,” she said, “is unsatis- 
factory.” 

“You’re neurotic,” her mother ^aid. “You never have any 
news.” 

And then Miss Tell had a terrible thought. “Mum!” she cried, 
dropping the poetic accent she brought back from the West End 
every night, “where’s Tiger.^ We’ve left him in the house.” 
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Her mother became swollen with shame. 

“You left him,*’ accused Miss Tell. “You left him in the 
kitchcfn.” She gjot up. “No one’s got any. heart. I’m going to get 
him.” • 

“You stay Jl^re*, my girl,” said Mr Tell! , , 

“Come back, Kitty,” said Mrs Tell. ^ 

But Miss Tell (folio wcd»across the garden, as ^it» seemed to her, 
by an^ae^oplane) went to the house In her panic Mrs Tell had 
left not only the cat, she had left her handbag and her ration 
books on the kitchen table. Miss Tell picked up the bag, and then 
kneeled under the table looking for Tiger. ‘‘Tiger, dear! Tiger!” 
she called# He was not there. It was at this instant that the aero- 
plane outside setmed to have followed her into the house. When 
Miss Tell was dug hut alive and unhurt, black with dust, six hours 
later, Mr and Mrs Tell were dead in the garden. 


When Plymbcll talks of that time now, he says there *were 
moments when one as inclined to ask oneself whether the com- 
.,puted odds of something like eight hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand to one in faeour of one's nightly survival were not, 
perhaps, an evasion of a private estimate one had arrived at 
without any special statistical apparatus — that it was f£ty-fifty, 
and even providential. It was a point, he said, one recollected 
making to one's assistant at the time, when she came back. 

Miss Tell came back to PlvinbeH's at lunch-time one day a 
fortnight aft(;r she had been dug out. She was singular she had 
been *saved by looking for her cat Mr Plvmbell was not at the 
shop, or in his rooms above it. In the vainglory of her escape, she 
went rou’Ad to Polli's. Plvmbell was more than half-way through 
his meal when he saw her come m. She was wearing no hat on 
her dusty black hair, and under her black coat, which so often 
had ends of cotton on it, she was wearing, navy-blue trousers. 
Plymbell wanced’ it was the human aspect of war that was so 
lowering; he saw' at once that Miss Tell had become a personality. 
Watching the w\tg of her narnnv shoulders as she walked, he saw 
she had caught the general immodesty of the “bombed out”. 

Without being invited, she sat down at his table and put 
herself sideways, at her ease, crossing her legs to show her 
trousers. Her face h^d filled out into tw o little puffs of vanity on 
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cither side 'of her mouth, as if she were eating or were containing 
a yawn. The two rings of age on her neck looked like a cheap 
necklace. Lipstick was for the first time on her lipjL. It looke^i like 
blood. C5 

^ “One enquired in vain,” said Plymbell with ^Lendescension. 
“Lam glad to see you back ” 

“I thought I*n;iight as well pop rouipd,” said Miss Tell. 

Mr Plymbell was alarmed, her note was breezy. ‘‘A^req!t you 
coming back^" 

“I haven't found Tiger,” said Miss Tell. 

“Tiger?” 

Miss Tell told him her story. i 

Plymbell saw that he must try and put himselftfor a moment in 
iiis employee's situation and think of h(‘f gru'l “One recalls the 
thought Jhat passed through one's 'mind when one's own mother 
died,” he said. 

“They had had their life*” said Miss Tell ^ 

A ’connoisseur by trade, Plymbell w'as disappointed by the 
banality of Miss Toll’s remark What w’as grv*P It w^as a hunger. 
^Not merely personal, emotional and spintifal, it w'as physical. 
Plymbell had oeeii forty- tw’o w'heii his mother died, and he, her 
only child, had ahvays lived w'lth hei Her skill w'lth money, her 
jackdaw eye had made the business The morning she died in 
hospital he had felt that a cave had been opened inside his body 
under the ribs, a cave getting larger and colder and emptier. 
He went out and ate (»ne of the largest meals of his life. 

While Miss Tell, a little fleshed aheady in her jtragedy, wa^ 
still talking, the waiter came to the table watli Plymbeirs allow- 
ance of cheese and biscuits. 

Plymbell remembered his grief. “Bring me another pDrtion for 
my secretary,” he said 

“Oh no, not for me,” said Miss Tell. She w\as too dazed by the 
importance of loss W, eat. “I couldn’t.” 

But Polli’s w^aiter had a tired, deaf head. He came back with 
biscuits for Miss Tell • 

Miss Tell looked about the restaurant until tile w^aiter left and 
then coquettishly she passed her plate to Plymbell “For you,” 
she said. “I couldn't.” 

Plymbell thought Miss Tell ill-bred to suggest that he would 
eat what*she did not w'ant. He affected not^to notice and gazed 
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over her head, but his white hand had already taken the plate, 
and irl a moment, still looking disparagingly beyond her, in order 
not to tatch he%eye, Mr Plymbell bit into one of Miss TelFs 
biscuits. MissiTell was smiling slyly. 

After he hackSkten her food, Mr PlymbeJj looked at*Miss Tell 
with a warmer interest. She 'had come to work for him in hi® 
mother’s time, more than fifteen years before. Hcjr *hair was still 
black, h^r sfcin was now grey and yellow with a lilac streak on the 
jaw, there were sharp stains like poor coffc'^ under her eyes. These 
were brown with a circle of gold in the pupils, and they seemed to 
hum as if there were a fever in their shadows. Her black coat, 
her trousersf her cotton blouse were cheap, and even her body 
seemed to be thin*with cheapness Her speech was awkward, for 
part of her throat was trying to speak in a n'fined accent and the 
effect was half arrogant, half disheartened Now, as he swallowed 
the last piece of biscuit, she seemed to him to change. Her eyes 
were brilliant. She had become quietly a human being. 

What is a human bcing^ The tlief whom he could see through 
the hatch was one, Pj)lh, who was looking at the miMiu by the 
cAsh desk, was anothA, his mother, who had made remarkable 
ravioli; people like Lady Haekthorpe, who had given such 
wonderful dinner-parties b<‘fore the war, that circle which the 
war lad scattenxl and where he had moved from one lunch to the 
next in a life that rippled to the sound of rhanging plates that< 
tasted of sauces now never made. I’hese people had been human 
beings. One knew a human being when the juices ilowed over 
onje’s teeth. A human being was a creature who fed one. Plymbell 
moved his jaws. Miss Tell's sly smile went. He looked as though 
he was going to eat her. 

“You had better take the top room at the shop,” he said. 
“Take the top room if vou have nowhere to live.” 

“But I haven't found Tiger," htiss Tell said. “He must b6 
starving.” » 

“You won't be alone,” said Plvmbell. 'T sleep at the 
shop.” • 

Miss Tell considered him. f lymbell could see she was weighing 
him against Tiger m her mind. He had offered Jier the room 
because she had fed him. 

“You have had your lunch, I presume,” said Plymbell as they 
walked back to the shop. 
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*‘No— mean yes. Yes, no,*’ said Miss Tell secretively, and 
again there was the blush like a birthmark on her forehead. 

“Where do you go?’* said Plymbell, making a fhameful inquiry. 

“Oh,” said Miss Tell defensively, as if it were^ a question of 
chastity. •‘Anywhere, I manage. I vary.” And >^k€n she said she 
raried. Miss Tell looked w'ith a Virginal importance first one 
way and then the other. ^ 

“That place starvTs one,” said Plymbell indignantl^\ “One 
comes out of there son?c days and one is weak with hunger.” 

Miss Tell’s flush went. She was taken by one of those rages that 
shake the voices and the bones of unmarried women, as if they 
were going to shake the nation by the scruff of itf neck. “It’s 
wrong, Mr Plvmbell. The Government oiight'to give men more 
rations. A man needs food. Myself, it ne\er worries me. I never 
eat. P^^or Mother used to say, ‘tat, girl, eat.’ ” A tear came to 
Miss Telfs right eye, enlarged it and mi\de it liquid, burning, 
beautiful “It was funny, I didn’t seem to fancy anything. I just 
picked things over and left them.” 

“I never heard of anyone who found the rations too much,” 
said Mr Plymbell with horror. ’ 

“I hardly touch mine since I w'as bombed oilt,” said Miss Tell, 
and she straightened her thin, once huml^k^ body, raised her small 
bosorfi, which w’as ribbed like a wicker basket, gave her fiair a 
f-touch or tw'o, and looked with delicate resolution at Plymbell. ‘T 
sometimes think of giving my ration books aw av,” she said in an 
offhand way. 

Plymbell gaped at the human b(‘ing in front^of hnrj. “Give 
them‘aw\ay!” he exclaimed. “77/rm^ Have you got more than 
one?” 

“Fve got Father’s and Mother's too." ‘ 

“But one had gathered that the hw rccjuircd one to surrender 
the official documents of the deceased,” said Plymbell, narrowing 
his eyes suggestively. His heart had livened, his mouth was 
watering. 

Miss Tell moved her erring shoulders, her eyes became largely 
her lips drooped. “It’s wucked of m^,” she said. 

Plymbell tqok her thin elbow' in his hand and contained his 
anxiety. “I should be veiy careful about those ration books. I 
shouldn’t mention it. There was a case in the paper the other 
day.” ‘ 
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They had reached the door of the shop. “How is Lady Hack- 
thorpe?” Miss Tell asked. ‘Ts she still away?’* 

Miss Tell h|Ld gone too far; she was being familiar. Plymbell 
put’up hiscnonocle and did not reply. 


A time of torture began for Plymbell when Mi5?s Tell moved in. 
He iijvitfd her to the cellar on the bad nights, but Miss Tell had 
become lightheaded with fatalism and .would not move from her 
bed on the top floor. In decency Plymbell had to remain in his 
bed and take shelter no more. Above him slept the rarest of 
human things, a creature who had three ration books, a woman 
who was techmcally three people. He feared for her at ever^ 
explosion. His mouth watered when he saw her the woman with 
three books who did not eat and who thought only of hr^w hungry 
Tiger must be. If l^e could have turned himself into a cat! 

At one point Plymbell decided that Miss Tell was like Lady 
Hackthorpe with her furniture; Miss Tell wanted money. He 
went to the dark c^irner behind a screen betw^een his own olRice 
and the shop, whei^ sometimes she sewed When he stood by th^ 
screen he was •nearly on top of her. “If,” he said in a high, 
breaking voice that w'as strange even to himself, “if you are ever 
thinking of selling your books ...” • 

He had made a mistake. Miss Tell was mending and the neettle 
was pointing at him as she stood up. “I couldn’t do that,” she 
said. “It is forbidden by the law^ ” And she kicked at him strictly. 

Plymbell gaped before her hypocrisy. AIiss Tell’s eyes became 
larger, deeper and liquid in the dusk of the corner w^iere she 
worked. Her chin moved up m a number of amused, resentful 
movemeftts; her lips moved. Good God, thought Plymbell, is she 
eating? Her thin arms w'ere slack, her body w'as inert. She 
continued to move her dry lips. She leaned her head sideways 
and raised one eye. Plvmbell could not belio^’c what he saw. Miss 
Tell was plainly telling him. Yes, I have got something in my 
mouth! It is the desire to be kissed. 

Or was he wrbng^ Plyrybell was not a kissing man. His white, 
demanding face was indeed white w^ith passipn, and his lips , 
were shaped for sensuality, but the passion of the gourmet, the 
libidinousness of the palate gave him his pallor. Hg had felt 
desire, in his way, ibr Lady Hagkthorpe, but it had been con- 
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summated in bisques, in cripes, in flamhies, in langouste dpne in 
many manners, in ailloh, in bouillabaisse and vintage wines. 
That passion had been starved, and he was perturbed by^Miss 
TelFs signal. One asks oneself (he reflected, going to his office 
^nd considering reproachfully his mother’s phott^giraph, which 
stotd on his desk) — one asks oneself'whether or not a familiar 
adage about Na"ture’s abhorrence of a vacuum had not a certain 
relevance, and indeed whether one would not be ju^itifi^d in 
^coining a vulgar phrase tc\ the effect that when one shuts the front 
door on Nature, she comes in at the back. Miss Tell was certainly 
the back; one might call her the scullery of the emotions. 

Plymbell lowered his pale eyelids in a flutter of infidelity, 
ynable honestly to face his mother's stare. Her elderly aquiline 
nose, her close-curled silver hair tipped with a touch of fashion- 
able idiooy off the forehead, her too-jewellcd, hawking, grabbing, 
slapdash face derided him for the languor-of pie male symptom, 
and at the same time, with the ratty double-facediicss of her sex, 
spoke sharply about flirtations with employees Plymbcll's eyes 
lied to her image. All the same, he tried to cakn himself by taking 
^ piece of violet notepaper and dashing off a letter to Lady 
Hackthorpe. Avocado pear, he wrote, whitebait \did she think^) 
bceuf bourguignoji, or what about dindonneaii m those Italian pastes? 
It was ^Tetter of lust. He addressed the envelope, and, telling 
Mfes Tell to post it, Plymbell pulled down the points of his slack 
waistcoat and felt saved. 

So saved that when Miss Tell came back and st(;od close to his 
desk, narrow and flat m her horrible trousers, and w.’th her head 
turned to the window, showing him her pr(»file, Plymbell felt 
she was satirically flirting with his hung(U' Indignantly he got up 
and, before he knew what he w^as doing, he put his haOd under 
her shoulder-blade and kissed her on the lips. 

A small frown came between Miss Tell’s eyebrow's. Her lips 
were tight and set. She did not move. “Was that a bill you sent 
to Lady Hackthorpe?” she asked. 

“No,” said Plymbell. “A personal letter.” ‘ 

Miss Tell left his office. ^ 

Mr Plymbell >viped his mouth on his handkerchief. He was 
shocked by himself; even more by the set lips, the closed teeth, 
the hard fhin of Miss Tell; most of all by her impertinence. He 
had committed a folly for nothing and he had been insulted, 
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The following morning Plymbell went out on his weekly search 
for food, but he was too presumptuous for the game. In the coarse 
world ^f provisjpns and the black market the monpcle was too 
fine. Plymbeil lacked the touch; in a long day &11 he managed to 
get was four fuTlcy cakes. Miss Tell came gut »f her dark corner 
and looked impersonally at him. He was worn out. • . 

“No offal,” he said in a^ appalled, lioarse voice. “No offal in 
^the whple pf London.” 

“Ooh,” said Miss Tell, quick as a sparrpw. “I got some. Look.” 
And she showed him her disgusting, bloodstained triumph on its 
piece of newspaper. 

Never hrid Miss Tell seemed so common, so flagrant, so lacking 
in sensibility, but», also, never had she seemed so desirable. And ^ 
then, as before, she 'became limp and neutral and she raised her 
chin. There were the unmistakable crumb-licking moveryents of 
her lips. Plymbell saw her look sideways at him as she turned. 
Was she inviting him to wipe out the error of the previous day? 
With one eye on the meat, Plymbell made a step towards her,^nd 
in a moment Miss T^ll was on him, kissing him, open-mouthed 
^d with frenzy, herUngcr-nails in his arms, and pressing herself 
to him to the boiti*. 

“Sweetbreads,” she said. ‘‘For you I never eat them. Let me 
cook* them for you.” » 

An hour later she was knocking at the door of his room, andk 
carrying a loaded tray. It was laid, he was glad to notice, for one 
person only. Plymbell said, ‘‘One had forgotten what sweetbreads 
were.” 

“It w'as nothing. I have enjoyed your confidence for -fifteen 
years,” said Miss Tell in her poetic style. And the enlarged eyes 
looked at him with an intimate* hunger. 

That night, as usual, Plymbell changed into a brilliant dressing- 
gown, and, standing before the mirror, he did Ins hair, massaging 
with the fingers, brushing first wdth the haul iv‘i>ry brush and then 
with the soft one. As he looked into the glass. Miss TelPs enquiring 
face kept*floating into it, displacing Ins own. 

“Enjoyed my co'^ifidence'” said Plymbell. 

In her bedroom Miss Tell turned out the light, drew back the 
curtains, and looked into the London black and at the inane 
triangles of the searchlights. She stood there listening. “Tiger, 
Tiger,” she murmureej. “Where are^you^ Why did you go away 
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from me? 'I miss you in my bed. Are you hungry? I had a lovely 
dinner ready for you — sweetbreads. I had to give it to him because 
you didn’t come.” • « 

In answer, the hungry siren went like the wail of some 'mon- 
. strous, disembodied Tiger, like all the dead c^a^ts of London 
‘Tiistless beyond the grave. ‘ 

Miss Tell di^w the curtains and lay#down on her bed. “Tiger,” 
she said crossly, “if you don’t come to-morrow, I ,shgJl give 
everything to him. He .needs it. Not that he deserves it. Filling 
up the shop with that woman’s furniture, storing it free of charge, 
writing her letters, ruining himself for her. I hate her. I always 
have. I don’t understand him and her, how she gets a^vay with it, 
owing money all round. She’s got a hold . . .” ^ 

The guns broke out They were declaring war upon Lady 
Hackth/;)rpe. 


Tiger did not come back, and rabbit was dished up for Plym- 
bell. He kissed Miss Tell a third time It gave him the agreeable 
sensation that he was doing sriinethmg fdr the war. After the 
fourth kiss, Plvmbcll became worried Miss Ttll had mentioned 
stuffed veal. She had spoken of mushrooms He had thoughtlessly 
exceeded in his embrace. He had felt for the first time in his Hfe — 
voluptuousness, he had discovered how^ close to eating kissing is, 
and as he allowed his arm to rest on Miss Ti'lTs lower-class waist 
he had had the inadvertent impression of picking up a cutlet 
in his fingers. Plymbell felt he had done enoughifor the vanity 
of Misr, Tell. He was in the middle ol this alarmed ( ondition when 
Miss Tell came into his office and turned his alarm to consterna- 
tion. 

“I’ve come to give my notice,” she s.ucl 

Plymbell was appalled. ‘'What is wTong, Miss Tell?” he said. 

“Nothing’s wrong,” said Miss Tell. “I feel I am not 
needed.” 

“Have I offended you?” said Plymbell suspiciously. “Is it 
money?” 

Miss Tell l9oked sharply. She w\as insulted. “No,” she said. 
“Money is of no interest to me. I’ve got nothing to do. Trade’s 
stopped.” 

Plymbell made a speech a, bout trade. ^ 
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“I think I must have got*’ — Miss Tell searched for aword and 
lost her poetic touch — “browned off,” she said, and blushed. 
“ 1*11 g^t a job in a canteen. I like cooking.’* 

Plymbell ip a panic saw not one woman but rfiree women leav- 
ing him. “Bu^you are cooking for me,” he saifi. 

Miss Tell shrugged. » * 

“Oh yes, you are. Miss Tell — be my housekeeper.” 


Good God, thought Plymbell afterwards, so that was all she 
wanted. I needn’t have kissed her at all. 

How slojvly one learns about human nature, he thought. Here 
was a woman wij;h one simple desire: to serv^e him — to slave for 
him, to stand in q^leues,• to cook, to run his business, do every-* 
thing. And who did not eat. • 

“I shall certainh not^kiss her again,” he said. 

At this period ol Ifis life, with roofs tcaving their buildings and 
servants leaving their places all round him, Plymbell often 
reflected guardedly ppon his situation. There was, he had often 
hinted, an art in keejiing sen^ants. He appeared, he noted, to have 
this art. But wouVl he keep it^ What was it^ Words (ff his mother’s 
came back to him Miss Tell left a better job and higher wages 
to c^me to me. This job is more flattering to her self-impcytance. 
Never consider them, never promise; they will despise you. Tljp 
only way to keep servants is to treat them like hell. Look at 
Lady Hackthorpe’s couple. They’d die for her. They probably 
will. 

Twd thousand years of civilization lay 111 those remarks. 

“And never be familiar.” Guiltily, he could imagine Lady 
Hackthorpe putting in her word. As the year passed, as his 
nourishment improved, the imaginary Lady Hackthorpe rather 
harped on the point. 

There was no doubt about it, Plymbell admitted, he had been 
familiar. But only four times, he protested. And what is a kiss, in 
an office? At this he could almost hear Lady Hackthorpe laugh- 
* ing, in an insinuating way, that she hardly imagined there could 
be any question of his goiii^ any farther. 

Plymbell, now full of food, blew up into a tamper with the 
accusing voices. He pitched into !Miss Tell. He worked out a 
plan of timely dissatisfaction. His first attack upon her \fas made 
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in the shep in the presence of one of the rare customers of those 
days. 

“Why no extra livei: this week, Miss Tell? My friend here has 
got some,” he said. ^ 

Miss Tell startqdj then blushed on the foreheads Jt was, he saw, 
a blush of pleasure. Public humiliation seemed to delight Miss 
fell. He made it harder. ‘'\Vhy no he shouted down the 

stairs, and on another dav, as if he had a whip in his hand, 
“Anyone can get olive oil." Miss Tell smiled and looked a little 
sideways at him. 

Seeing he had not hurt her m public, Plymbell then made a 
false move. He called her to his room above tluj^ shop and 
decided to “blow her up" privately. , 

“I can’t live on fish," he liegan Burwherbas, delighted to be 
noticed, she listened to his pubKc complaints in the shop, she 
did not*^hsten in his room By his second ^sentence, she had turned 
her back and wandered tl) the sofa. From there she went to his 
writ’ng-table, trailing a fing(T on it She was certainly not listen- 
ing. In the middle of his speech and as his ^^stounded, colourless 
eyes followed her, she stopped and pointed through the double 
doors where las bedroom was, and she pointed to the Hepplewhite 
bed. 

“Is tJiat Lady Hackthorpe’s too^” she said. „ 

“Yes,” said Plymbell. 

“Why do you have it up here^” she said rudely. 

“Because I like it," said Plymbell, snubbing her. 

“I think four-posters are unhealthy," said Miss Tell, and 
circled^with meandering impertinence to the window and‘looked 
out onto the street "That old man," she said, admitting the 
vulgar world into tlie room, “is always going by." * 

Miss Tell shrugged at the window and considered the bed again 
across the space of two rooms. Then, impersonally, she made a 
speech. “I never married," she said “I have been friendly but 
not married. One great friend w^ent away. There was no agree- 
ment, nothing said, he didn’t write and I didn’t wTite. *In those 
cases I sympathize w'ith the w'ife, but I wondered when he didn’t ' 
communicate. I didn’t know’ whetheFit w'as over or not over, and 
when you don't know', it isn’t satisfactory. I don’t say it was 
anything, but I would have liked to know whether it was or not. 

I never mention it J:o anyone." 
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• THE SATISFACTORY 
“Oh,” said Plymbell. 

“It upset Dad,” said Miss Tell, and of that she was proud. 

“ J don’t follow,” said Plymbell. He wanted to open the window 
and l^t Miss 'toll’s private life out. • 

“It’s harcUto describe something unsatisfactory,” said Miss 
Tell. And tfien, “Dad wa«^ conventional.^’ * '• 

Mr Plymbell shuddered. 

“Are you interested?” asked Miss Tell. 

“Plea§e, please go on,” said Plymbell. 

“I have been 'the other woman’ thfee limes,” said Miss Tell 
primly. 

Plymbell put up his monocle, but as far as he could judge, 
all Miss ^ell had done was make a public statement. He could 
think of no reply.* His mind drifted. Suddenly he heard the voidb 
of Miss Tell again, trembling, passionate, raging as it had been 
once before, at Polli’s^ attacking him. * 

“She uses you,” Miss Tell was sayrtig "She puts all her rubbish 
into your shop, slu' fills up your flat She w'oii't let you #cll it. 
She hasn't paid \ou. Storage is the dearest thing in London. You 
,^.ould make a profj, you could turn over your stock. Now is the 
time to buv, D.^d said ...” • • 

Plymbell picked up his paper. 

‘‘Lady Hackthorpe,” explained Miss Tell, and he sawjier face, 
small-mouthed and sick and shaking with jealousy. 

“Lady Hackthorpe has gone to America,” Plymbell said, in nis 
snubbing voice. 

Miss Tell’s rage had spent its* -If. “If you were not so horribfe 
to me, I woiild tell you an idea,” she said. 

“Horrible^ My dear Miss Tell,'’ said Mr Plymbell, leaning 
back as f^ir as he could m his chair. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Miss Tell, and she w^alked away. 
“When is Lady Hackthorpe coming back^” she said. 

“After the war, I suppose,” said Plymbell. 

“Oh,” said Miss Tell, wathout belief. 

“What is your idea?” 

“Oh no. It vias about lunch. At Polh's. It is nothing,” said 
Miss Tell. • 

“Lunch,” said Plymbell with a start, droppilng his eyeglass. 
“What about lunch'”' And his mouth stayed open. 

Miss Tell turned about and approached him. “No, it^s unsatis- 
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factory,” said Miss Tell. She gave a small laugh and then made 
the crumb movements with her chin. 

“Come here,” commanded Plymbell. “What idea about lui\ch?” 

Miss Tell did nof move, and so he got up, in a^ panic npw. A 
suspicion came to him that Polli’s had been bombed, that 
?>omeone — perhaps Lliss^Tell herself — ^.was going to take his lunch 
awSy from him^ Miss Tell did not move. Mr Plymbell did not 
move. Feeling weak, \Ir Plymbell decided to sit down again. Miss 
Tell came and sat on the arm of his chair. ' * 

“Nothing,” she said, Idoking into his eyes for a long time and 
then turning away. “You have been horrid to me for ten months 
and thirteen days. You know you have.” Her back was to him. 

Slices of pork he saw, mutton, beef. He went through a 
rfightmare that he arrived at Polh’s late,* all th(‘ customers were 
inside, and the glass doors were locked. The head waiter w^as stand- 
ing there refusing to open. Miss Tell’s unnourishcd back made him 
think of this. He did no moiv^i than put lus hafid on her shoulder, 
as shg[ht as a chicken bone, and as he did so, he seemed to hear a 
sharp warning snap from Lady Hackthorpe. “Gus,” Lady Hack- 
thorpe seenu'd to sa)', “what arc )ou doii;g^ Are you mad? 
Don’t you knoiv why Miss Tell had to leave her Jast place?” But 
Lady Hackthorpe’s words w^ere smothcacd A mere touch — 
without ^ntcntion on riymbeH’s part — had impelled Miss Tell to 
slide backw^ard into his lap. 

'‘How have I been hcjrrid to you^” said Plymbell, forgetting to 
put inverted commas round tlie w'ord “horrid”. 

“You know,” said Miss Tell. 

“What w^as this idea of yours?” he said cpiietly, and he kissed 
her neck. “No, no,” she said, and moved her lu‘ad to the other 
side of his neck. There w as suddenly a sound that cheejeed them 
both. Her shoe fell olf. And then an extraordinary thing happened 
to Plymbell. The sight of Miss Tell’s foot without its shoe did it. 
At fifty, he felt the first indubitable symptom. A scream went off 
inside his head — Lady Hackthorpe nagging lum about some man 
she had known who had gone to bed wath his housekeeper. 
“Ruin,” Lady Hackthorpe was saying. 

“About lunch — it was a good idea,’” Miss Tell said tenderly 
into his collar. ' 

But it was not until three in the morning that Miss Tell told 
Plymbell •what the idea was. 
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And so^ every weekday, there was the modest example of Mr 
Plymbell’s daily luncheon. The waiter used to take the empty 
soup^late awjjy from Miss Tell and presently came forward with 
the tneat a«id vegetables. He scraped them off his serving-dish 
on to her plaift. She would keep her head Jow^ed foi>a while, and* 
then, with a glance to see* if other customers were looking, «h« 
would lift the plate over to Mr Plymbcirs pla^rc*. He, of course, 
did npt rjotice. Then, absently, he settled down to eat her food. 
While he did this he muttered, “What did you get'-^” She nodded 
at her stuffed basket and answered Mr Plymbcll ate two lunches. 
While this went on, Miss Tell looked at him. She w'as in a strong 
position ix)w. Hunger is the basis of life and, for her, a great 
change had taken place. The satisfactory had occurred. ^ 

But now', of couise, Ireneh cookery has come back. 
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had the builders in at the time,” my father says in his 
V V accurate' v^ay, if he ever mentions his second marriage, the 
one that so quickly went wrong. '‘And,” he says, clearing a,small 
apology from his throaty as though preparing to say something 
immodest, “we happened to be without stairs ” 

It is true. I remember that summer. 1 was fifteen years old. I 
came home from school at the end of the term, and when I got 
Ip our place not only had mv mother gone but the stairs had gone 
too. There w'as no staircase in the house.* 

We lived in an old erab-colourecl cottage, with long windows 
under the caves that looked like ey(‘s half closed against the sun. 
Now w’hen I got out of th(‘ ear I saw scaffolding over the front 
door ^ and tw'o lu'aps of sand and mortar on the ( razv paving, 
which my father asked me not to tread m beer use it w'ould “make 
jwork for Janej^.” ('This w'as the name of his Second wafe.) I went 
inside. Imagine mv astonishment. The little \vJ\\ had vanished, 
the ceiling had gone^you could see up to the roof; the w'all on 
one sidt had been stripped to the bru k, and on the other huKg a 
IcJng curtain of builder’s sheets 'AVhere arc the stairs^” I said. 
“Wtiat have you done with the stairs^” I was at the laughing 
Age. 

A mild, trim voice spoke above our heads. 

“Ah,* I know that laugh,” the voice said swTCtly and archly. 
There was Miss Richards, or I should say my father’s second wdfe, 
standing behind a builder’s rope on w'hat used to be the landing, 
which now' stuck out precariously w'lthout banisters, like the 
portion of a ship’s deck. The floor appeared to have been sawn 
off. She used to be my father’s secretary and I had often seen her 
in my father’s office; but now she had changed. Her fair hair was 
fluffed out and she w^ore a fussed and shiny brow'ii dress that was 
quite unsuitable for the country. 

I remem'ber flow odd they both looked, she up above and my 
father down below, and both apologizing to me. The builders had 
taken the old staircase out two days before, they said, and had 
promised to put the new one ,in against the far wall of the room 
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behind the dust sheets before I got back from school.* But they 
had not kept their promise. 

go up,”^said my father, cutting hi& wife short, for she was 
apologizing ^po much, “by the ladder.’’ • 

He pointed *^t that moment his wife w^s stepping.to the end 
of the landing where a short*ladder, with a post to hold on to at 
the top as one stepped on the first rung, sloped e^ght or nine feet 
to the ground. 

“It’s horrible,” called my step-mothei'j 

My father and I watched her come down She came to the 
post and turned round, not sure whether she ought to come 
down the Udder frontwards or backwards 
“Back,” called. my father. 

“No, the other hand oh the post," he said. 

My step-mother blushed foiitUv and gave him a look ,of fear. 
She put one foot on the step and then took hci foot liack and put 
the other one thcie and then pouted, ft was only eight feet from 
the ground at school we climbed half-way up the gym w^allS on 
the bars. I remembe^'cd her as a quick and practical woman at 
the office; she w'as nb\\\ I w'as sure, playing at b(‘ing w'cak and 
dependent. • * 

“My hands,” she said, looking at the dust^on her lingers as she 
grasped the top step. » 

My father and I stopped wdicre w^e wcnc' and watched her# 
She put one Ic g out too high, as if, artlessly, to show^ the leg fifsl. 
She W'as a plain w'oinan and her legs (she used to say) were her 
“nicest thing’\ This was the only cocpielry she had She looked 
like one of those insects that try the air around them w'itk their 
feelers before they move. I w'as surprised that my father (who 
had alwayj> been so polite and grave-mannered to my mother, 
and had almost bow'cd to me when he had met me at the station 
and helped me m and out of the car) did not go to help her. I saw 
an expression of obstinacy on his face. » 

“You’re at the bottom,” he said. ‘'Only two more 
steps.” » 

* “Oh dear,” said my step-mother, at last getting off the last 
step on to the floor, and she turned with hci small chin raised, 
offering us her helplessness for admiration. She came to me and 
kissed me and said 

“Doesn’t she look Iqvely? You ar^ growing into a woman.” 
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“Nonsense,” said my father. And, in fear of being a woman 
and yet pleased by what she said, I took my father’s arm. 

“Is that what we have to do? Is that how wf get to bed?” I 
said. * t 

“It’s only untihMohday,” my father said agaiAr 
f They both of them looked ashanfed, as though by having the 
stairs removed they had done something foolish. My father tried 
to conceal this by an air of modest importance. They sepmed a 
very modest couple. Bot.h of them looked shorter to me since their 
marriage : I was very shocked by this She seemed to have made him 
shorter. I had always thought of my father as a dark, vain, terse 
man, very logical and never giving in to anyone. «He seemed 
much less important now his secretary was m trhe house. 

“It is easy," I said, and I went to the ladder and was up it in a 
momen^. 

“Mind,” called my step-mother. 

But in a moment I was down again, laughing. When I was 
coniing dowai I heard my step-mother say quietly to my father, 
“What legs! She is growing.” , 

My legs and my laugh I did not thhik that my father’s 
secretary had the right to say anything about* me. She was not 
my mother. , 

Aftdr this my father took me round the lu^use I looked behind 
luie once or tw'icc as I walked On one of my shoes w'as some of 
the sand he had warned me about. I don't know' how it got on 
my shoes. It was funny seeing this one sandy footmark making 
work for Janey wherever I went. 

MyTather took me through the dust curtains into the dining- 
room and then to the far wall w’here the staircase w'as going to 
be. 

“Why have you done it^” I said. 

He and I were alone. 

“The house has wanted it for years,” he said. “It ought to have 
been done years ago.” 

I did not say anything. When my mother w'as herd, she was 
always complaining about the house, saying' it was poky, bar- 
barous — I can hear her voice now saying “barbarous” as if it 
were the name of some terrifying and savage Queen — and my 
father had always refused to alter anything. Barbarous: I used to 
think of that w ord as my mqther’s name. . 
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“Does Janey like it?” I said. 

My father hardened at this question. He seemed to be saying, 
‘Wha^ has it got to do with Janey?’ VBut .what he said was — and 
he spoke witj;i Anusement, with a look pf qui^ scorn : 

“She liked 4% as it was.” 

“I did too,” I said. 

I then saw — but no, I ^id not really i^derstand this at the 
time; it is something I understand now I am older — that my 
father was not altering the house for Janey’s sake. She hated the 
whole place because my mother had been there, but was too 
tired by her earlier life m his office, fifteen years of it, to ^ unsure 
of herself, Jto say anything. M) father was making an act of 
amends to my mother. He was punishing Janey by “getting in 
builders” and making cVeryonc uncomfoi table and miserable; 
he was making an emotional scene with himself. He was annoying 
Janey with what m^ rqother had so maddeningly w'aiited and 
which he w'ould not give her. * 

After he had show^n me the house, 1 said I would go ancf see 
Janey getting lunch jjeadv. 

* ‘I shouldn’t do Siat,” said my father. “It wall delay her. 
Lunch is just leady.” • 

“Or should be,” he said, looking at his w^atch. 

went to the s^itting-ioom, and while \vg wanted I satiin the 
green chair and he asked me questions about school and 
went on to talk about the holidays But w'hen I answered I cotdd 
see he was not listening to me but trying to catch sounds of Janey, 
moving in the kitchen Occasionally there were sdunds: some- 
thing ghve an explosive lizz 111 a hot pan, and a saucepan Ud fell. 
This made a loud noise and the lid spun i\ long time on the stone 
floor. The sound stopped our talk. 

“Janey is not used to the kitchen,” said my father. 

I smiled very close to my lips, I did not w ant my father to see it, 
but he looked at me and he smiled by accidijnt too. There was 
understanding between us. 

“I wilV go and see,” I said. 

• He raised his hand to stop me, but I went. 

It was natural. For fifteen years Janey had been rfty father’s 
secretary. She had w^orked in an office. I remember when I went 
there when I was young she used to conic into the room with an 
earnest air, leaning her head a little sidew'ays and turning three- 
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quarter-fa!te to my father at ^is desk, leaning forward to guess 
at what he wanted. I admired the great knowledge she had of his 
affairs, the way she carried letters, how quickly she picked <up the' 
telephone if it rarfg, the CtUthority of her voice, tier c strength was 
that she hq,d beenr)im{)etisonal. She had lost that^rength in her 
,n^arriage. As his wifej she had no* behaviour. When we were 
talking she raised h(.i\Jow bosom, wlijch had become round and 
duck-like, with 71 sigh and smiled at my father with a tentative, 
expectant fon<’'iiess After fifteen years, a life had ended she was 
resting. 

ButJ^ .ney had not lost her office behavicnir that she now kept 
for the kitchen. The moment I went to the kitchen^ I saw her 
walking to the stove w'herc the saucepans were throbbing too 
hard. She w^as walking exactly as she* 'nad walked towards my 
father at his desk The stove had taken mv father's place. She 
went up t() it with impersonal enc{uirv, as if to anticipate \Vhat it 
wanted, she appeared to be oflering a pile o( ])lates to be w^armed 
as i^they were a pile ol letters. She seemed ballled l:)ecausc the 
stove could not speak When one of the Scpi('(‘pans boiled over 
she ran to it and lifted it off, suddenly and too high, with her tele- 
phone moveiiient the w’atiT spilhrl at once. On the table beside 
the stove w^ere basins and pans sIk' was using, and she had them 
all spr</ad out in an orderK w'ay like t\pmg, she went from one to 
tfic other with the careful look of encpiii\ she used to give to the 
things she was filing. It wms not a method suitable to w'ork in a 
^kitchen. 

When I came m, she put down the pan she vvgs holding and 
stopped everything — as she w'ould have clone in the office — to 
talk to me about what she w\as doing. She w'as very nice about 
my hair, which I had had cut last term, it made me* look older 
and I liked it better But blue smoke rose behind her as we talked. 
She did not notice it. 

I went back to ipy father. 

‘T didn't want to be m the w'av," I said. 

“Extraordinary,” he said, looking at his w atch. “I must just 
^go and hurry Janey up.” 

He w'as astonished that a wrmian so brisk in an office should be 
languid and dependent in a house. 

“She is just bringing it in,'’ I said. “The potatoes are ready. 
They are on the table. 1 saw ^ them.” 
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“On the table?” he said. “Getting cold?” 

“On the kitchen table,” I said. 

'• “That doesn’t prevent them being cold,” he said. My father 
was a sarca^ic^man. 

I walked afiout the room humming. father’s exasperation ^ 
did not last; it gave way to a new thing in his voice. Resignati(yi.» 

“We will wait if you do^ not mind,” htysaid^tcf me. “Janey is 
slow. And by the way,” he said, lowering his voice a little, “I 
shoulJn’t*mention we passed the Leonards in the road when I 
brought you up from the station.” 

I was surprised. 

“Not thg Leonards?” I said. 

“They were fuends of your mother’s,” he said “You are old^ 
enough to understand. ©11c has to be sometimes a little tactful. 
Jartey sometimes feels . . .” • 

I looked at my father. He had altered in many ways. When he 
gave me this secret liis small, brown ’eyes gave a brilliant flash 
and I opened my blue eyes very wide to receive it. He^had 
changed. His rough^ black hair was dipped closer at the ears 
a>id he had that to( 3 )oung look which middle-aged men some- 
times have, foi by certain liii(‘s it ran be seen that tAev arc not as 
young as their faces. Maiks like th(‘ minutes ^■)n the face of a clock 
sho\\ed at the cor^iers of Ins eyes. Ins nose, his mouth, he was 
much thinnci , his face had hardeiK'd He had often been angr^ 
and sarcastic, sulking and abrupt, when my mother was with^ft; 

I had never seen him before, as he was now , blank-faced, ironicat, 
and set in impatient boredom. Alter he spoke, he had actually 
been hfssing a tunc privatelv through his teeth at the corner of 
his mouth. At tins moment Janey came in with a smile but 
w'ithout diJies, and said lunch w^as ready 

“Oh,” I laughed wdien we got into the dining-room. “It is 
like ... it is like France.” 

“France?” they both said together, smiling ^,at me. 

“Like wh( n we all went to France before Ihe war and you 
took the car,” I said. I had chosen France because that seemed 
^s far as I could g^^t from the Leonards. 

“What on earth are you talking about^” said my father, looking 
embarrassed. “You w’cre only five before the war.^’ 

“I remember every bit of it You and Mummy on the 
boat.” 
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‘'Yes, yts,” said my step-mother with melancholy importance. 
“I got the tickets for you all.” 

My father looked as though he was going to hit me. Tljcn he 
gave a tolerant lat.gh across the table to my step-mj^ther. 

‘T remerjiber perfectly well,” she said. “I’m ah^id I couldn’t 
cgqt the peas to boil. Oh, I’ve forgotten the potatoes.” 

“Fetch them,” my father said to rne. 

I thought she was going to ery. Wlien I came back, I could see 
she had been crying She was one (^f those very fair women in 
whom even three or four tears bring pink to the nose. My father 
had said something sharply to her, for his fare was shut and hard 
and she was leaning over the dishes, a spoon in her hand, to 
conceal a wound 

After lunch I took my case and went up the ladder. It was 
not easy to gc) up carr\ ing a suiU ase, but 1 enjoyed it. I wished 
we could alwa\s }ia\(‘ a ladder in the lionise. It was like being on a 
ship. I stood at the to]) thinking of my mother leaning on the 
rail y»f the ship with her new husband, going to America. I w'as 
glad she had gone because, sometimes, she sent me lovely things. 

Then I w'ent to my room and I unpack''d my case. At the 
bottom, when I took my pyjamas out — they were the last thing — 
there was the photograph of my mother face downwards where it 
had bc'Cn lying all tlie term I forgot to say that I had been in 
tfi’ouble the last week at school. I don't know' why. I w'as longing 
toSje home. 1 felt I had to do something One afternoon I went 
^nto the rooms in our passage w'hen no one w'as there, and I put 
the snap of Kitty’s father into Mars’s room — I took it out of the 
frame-i-and I put Mary’s brother into Olga’s, and I took Maeve’s 
mother and put her into the silver frame w'here Jessie’s mother 
was; that photograph w’as too big and I bent the mo.unt all the 
way down to get it in. Maeve cried and reported me to Miss 
Compton. ‘Tt was onK a joke,” I said. “A joke in very poor taste,” 
Miss Compton saicl^to me m her voice. 'TIow' w'ould you like it if 
anyone took the photograph of your mother^” 'T haven’t got 
one,” I said. Well, it w as not a he. Everyone wanted to know why 
I had an empty frame on my chest of draweiT. I had punished ■ 
my mothei by leaving her photograp'n m my trunk. 

But now the punishment was over. I took out her picture and 
put it in the frame on my chest, and every time I bent up from 
the drawers I looked at her, then at myself in the mirror. In the 
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middle of this my step-mother came in to ask if she could help 
me. 

“Yo«i are getting very pretty,” she said. -I hated her for admir- 
ing me. 

I do not deay it: I hated her She was a foolish woman. She 
either behaved as if the hoiisc, my father and myself were tc« 
much hers, or as if she were^an outsider. A j.^st of, the time she sat 
there IJce a visitor, waiting for attention 

I thought to m\self Then' is mv motluM, thousands of miles 
away, leaving us to this and ti eating us like dirt, and we are left 
with Miss Richards, of all people. 

That nigkt alter I had gone to bed I heard my fatlicr and my 
step-mother having a quarrel “It is pi-rlectlv natural,” I heard 
my father say, “for tlie child to have a photograiih of her mother.” 

A door closed. Som(‘one was ’wander ing a])out in the passage. 
When\hcy had goiiej opened mv door and cicpt out baicfoot to 
listen. Fjvcrv stiq) I made seemed to start a loud creak m the 
boards and I was so coiKcrned uith this tli.it 1 did not notiiic I 
had wMked to the e(J,ge of the landing. The rope was there, but 
in the dark I could not see it. I knew T was on the edge of the 
drop into th(‘ h.iH and that with one more step I would have 
gone through. I wemt back to my roopi, leehng sick. And then 
the thought struck yie -and I could not g(‘t it out ol m> luhd all 
night; I dreamed it, I tried not to dre am it, I turned on the hghtp 
but I dreamed it again — that Miss Ru hards lell over the edg^ of 
the landing I was very glad when the morning came 

The moment- I was downstairs I laughed at mvseff. The drop 
w^as only eight or nine fc'ct. Anyone could ]ump it. I w'orked out 
how' I would land on ni\ feet if I w'cn* to pimp there. I moved the 
ladder, it was not heavy to hit, to sec wliat you would feel like if 
there was no ladch'r there and tlu‘ house w’as on lire and you had 
to jump. To make amimds for my wacked dreams in the night I 
saw myself rescuing Miss Richards (I should soy my step-mother) 
as flames teazl'd her to the edge. 

My father came out of his room and saw^ me standing there. 

• “What are you pulling such faces for?” he said. And he imitated 
my expressions. 

“I was thinking,” I said, “of Miss Compton at our school.” 

He had not foreseen the change in Miss Richards; how she 
would sit in the house in her best clothes, like a visitor, expectant, 
N 
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forgetful, ‘ stunned by leisure, watchful, wronged and jealous to 
the point of tears. 

Perhaps if the builders had come, as they had promised,^!! the 
Monday, my steji-rnother’s story would have been different. 

“I am so sorry^^vve ♦lie in such a mess,” she saYd to me many 
■ times, as if she thought I n'garded fne ladder as her failure. 

“It’s fun,” I j^'iid. ^It's like being t>ri a ship.” 

“You keep on saying that,” my steji-mother said, ,loo]king at 
me in a very w’oiri(“(l vay, as if tr\ing to work out the hidden 
meaning of iny nniiaik. ”Vou've never been on a ship.” 

“To France,” I said. “When I wms a child.” 

“Oh yes, you told me,” said my step-mother. f 

Life had l)(*come so dull Inr m\ father that hr liked having the 
ladder in the house. 

“I liijt(‘ it,” said inv ste])-motlier to both of us, glutting up. It 
is ahvays sinjiiising wIkmi^.i prosaic person jiecomi's angry! 

' “Do Ic.ive us alone,” my lath(*r said. 

Tiiere w'as a small s( ene alter this My father did not mean by 
“us” himself and me, as she chose to t^mk, he w^as simply 
speaking of himsi'lf, and he had spoken vf’rv mildly. My step- 
mother man li(‘d out oi the loom. Pi(‘sently w’(' heard her upstairs. 
She must have' be(;n very ups(‘t to have faced going up the 
laddci\ , • 

c* “Clomc on,” said im father. “I supposi' tlu're’s nothing for it. 
ITT get the car out We will go to the builders ’ 

» He called up lo li(‘r that ue w^ere going. 

Oh, it was a ti liable hcjlulay When I gicvv iij) and was myself 
marriod, my lather saul “It w\as a very diHn ult summer. You 
didn’t realize. You were onlv .i sihoolgiil It w'as a mistake.” 
And then he ( orrec ted liimsclf I mean that my ’father was 
ahvays making himstdf more correct it w'as his chief vanity that 
he understood his owm behaviour. 

“I happened,” he said — this w^as the correction — “to make a 
very foolish mistafie ” Whenever he used th(‘ phrase “I happened” 
my father’s face seemed to dry up and become distant, he was 
congratulating himself. Not on the ^mistake, ‘of course, but o;/ 
being the first to put his finger on it. “I happen to know . . ., I 
happen to have seen . . .” — it w^as this incidental rightness, the 
footnote of inside knowdedge on innumerable minor issues, and 
his fatal wronerness in a laree, obstinate, .nrincioled w'av about 
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anything important, which, I think, made my beautiful and 
dishonest mother leave him. She was a tall woman, taller than he, 
with Ac eyes of a cat, shrugging her shoulders, curving her long 
graceful back to be stroked and with a wide, champagne laugh. 
My father ha^S a clippcd-back monkeyish a]:lfjearan(ie and that 
faint grin of the bounder ont* st‘t‘s in the harder-looking monk(iys* 
that are without melancholy or scaisibilitv ^his attracted my 
mother, bjit very soon his youthful bounce {^a\e jilace to a kind 
of meddling honcstv, and sh(‘ found hun dull And, of course, 
ruthless. The promptness of his s(‘coucl mairi.ige, piadiaps, was to 
teach her a lesson I imagiiK* lum putting his divoici' papers away 
one evening at his oHice and reah/ing, when Miss Ruhaids came 
ill to ask if “thc'fe^is anvthing more to-night,” that tlu'ie w'as a^ 
W’oman who was reliable, tiained and, like liiniseli, “happened” 
to have a lot of inside knowlt^ifgc* ^ 

To*get out of the jioi/M with uiy f.idiei , to 1)(‘ aloiu* w'lth him: 
my heart canu‘ alive It si^inin d to uk* that this Imuse was not my 
home any 11101 e 11 onl\ we could go awsu , In* aiu.1 I, thi‘ country 
outside -sec ‘mc“d to »ic‘ lai more like' Iiome ih.in this giotesciue 
divorced house 1 sl(fl)d longing foi in\ stc^p-iuothcM not to answer,, 
dreading that she* would c ouie down 

Mv father was not .1 in<ui to be g a N^oinai^ to c liange hei mmd 
He went out to th« gaiage. M\ fear of lic'r coming niiulc Ric stay 
for a moment And then il do not know how the thought eanfte 
into m\ head) I wc'iit to the* laddc rand 1 lilted it awMy. Itwns^easy 
to move a shoit dist.uue, but it began to swing whem I tried t(^ 
put it jlown 1 w'as afiaicl it w'ould ( rash, so J tiiriic'd it over and 
over against the other w all, out of leaih Breathlessly, I •left the 
house. 

“You htive got wliile on \c;ur tunic,” said my father as wc 
drove off. “What have \cai been doing 
“I rubbed ag.uust something,” I said 
“Oh, how I love motoring,” I lauglu'd bc‘:*idt' iii) father. 

“Oh, loc.)k at lliose lovely little rabbits,” I said. 

“Them little white tails,” I laughc'd 
Wc passed soiAc hurdles^m a field. 

“Jumps,” I laughc'd “I wash I had a pony.” ^ 

And then my terrible dreams came back to me. I was frightened. 
I tried to think of something else, but I could not. I could only 
see my step-mother qji the edge of Jihe landing. I could only hear 
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her giving a scream and going over head first. We got into the 
town and I felt sick. We arrived at the builder’s and my father 
stopped there. Only a girl was in the office, a^id I heard my 
father say m his coldest voice, ‘T happen to have^'an appoint- 
ment . . 

• eMy father came out, and we drove off. He was cross. 

“Where arc'w/^ I said, wh^n I saw we were not going 

home. ^ r • 

“To Longwood,” hccsaid. “They’re working over there.” I 
thought I would faint. 

“I— I ...” I iH'gan 
“Whnt^” in\ lalli(‘r said 

^ I could not s])cak 1 bc'gan to get red and 'hot And then I 
remembered “I can pia\ ” ^ 

It is ;.even mil( s to lamgwood Mv father w'as a man w'ho 
enjo\ed t.ilkiia; to buikk rs^ he ])lami( cl and v“])laiined with them, 
built imagiiiaiN houses, t<ilk(‘d about ])eo])le Buildcu's have a large 
acql^aultan(.e ^Mlll tht‘ way pc‘o])le liv(‘, m\ fallu'r liked mside 
knowledge, as I liave said Wc‘ll, 1 thought' she is (wer She is 
, dead by now I saw' visits to tlu‘ liospii.d 1 ^'aw' lu} trial. 

“She IS lik(‘ \ou,” said tli(‘ buildei, nodding fo me* All my life 
I shall remember his, monstacln' 

“Shc'^ IS like m\ wife,” said m\ fith(‘i “Mv hist wife. T happen 
t«! have married ag<un.” 

"^e liked ]jir//hng and emb.irrassing people ) 

“Do you ha])])cn to know a tea place near here'” he said. 
“Oh no,” 1 said “1 don’t fee*! hungr\ ” . ^ 

But v.'e had tea at (hi ling. The rivei is ac ross the road from the 
tea-shop and we stood alteiwviids on the budge. I surprised my 
father by climbing the parapet 

“If you juinjied,” I said to my fathca, “w'ould you hurt^” 
“You’d break \our legs,” said ni\ father. 

Her “nicest thin^^”* 

I shall not desciibe our drive back to the house, liut my father 
did say, “Janey will be worried. We’ve beim nearl\ three hours. 
I’ll put the car in afterwards.” ^ ’ 

When w^b got back, he got out cpiic kly and went down the 
path. I got out slow’h . It is a long path leading across a small 
lawn, then between two lime trees, there are a few' steps down 
w here the roses are^, and acro^ another piece of grass you are at 
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the door. I stopped to listen to the bees in the liifies, but I could 
not wait any longer. I went into the house. 

Th^re was niy step-mother standing on the landing above the 
hall. 'Her fa^e was aark red, her eyes were loifg and violent, her 
dress was dirt^ and her hands were black jpi itb dust. She had just 
finished screaming somethimg at my father and her mouth h^d^ 
stayed open after her scream I thought T •could iiiiell her anger 
and Ilf r fear the moment I came into the nouse, but it was really 
the smell of a burned-out saucepan coining ft om the kitchen. 

“You moved the ladder’ Six hours Tvc been up here. The 
telephone has been ringing, something has burned on the stove. 
I might h^ve liurncd to death Get me down, get me down. I 
might have killed mvself (ret me down,” she cried, and she came 
to the gap wheie the ladder ought to have been 

Don’t be sillv, Jancv," satd my fatlier “I didn't move the 
ladddi". Don’t be such fool. You’re still alive.” * 

“Get me down,” 7 ‘iney cried out. ‘*\"ou liar, you liar, you liar. 
You did move it ” 

Mf father lifted ^le ladder, and as he did so he said. 

• “The build<‘r mint have been.” 

“No one hasdjccMi,” screamed mv st(‘p-m()tht^. “Fve been 
alone. Up hen''” 

“J)adcl\ isn’t a Jiar,” 1 said, taking m\ father’s arm. 

“Come down,” said m\ fatluu' when he had got the ladder ^n 
place “Fm holding it ” 

And he w'cnt up a step or two tow'ards her. 

“No,” shripkcd Janey, coming to the edge. 

“Now', come on Cuilm \ ourself,” said my father. 

“No, no, I tell said Janev. 

“All ri.glit, \(ni must stay," said my father, and stepped down. 

That brought hei , ol (oiiise. 

“/moved the ladder,” I said when she came down. 

“Oh,” said Janey, swinging her arm to hit me, but she fainted 
instead. • 

That*night my father came to my room w'hen I was in bed. I 
had moved m\ mother’s photograph to the bedside table. He was 
not angry He w^as tired out. 

“Why did you do it-^” he asked. 

I did not answ'cr. 

“Did you know she was upstairs?” he saic^ 

N* 
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I did not replly. 

“Stop playing with the sheet,” he said. “Look at me. t)id you 
know she was upstairs^” 

“Yes,” I said. * 

“You little catj’i he'^said. 

, smiled. 

“It was very wronc," he said. ^ 

I smiled. Presently fic smiled I laughed. 

“It is nothing to laugh at," he said. And suddenly he could not 
stop himself Ik' laughed. The door opened and my step-mother 
looked ill while we were both shaking with laughter. My father 
laughed as il lu‘ w'cre laughing for the first time for yiany years; 
his bounderish look, sly and biirnpUous and delicious, came 
*back to him TIk^ door closed. 

He stopped laughing ‘ 

“She might h.ive bi'eii killed," he saicl, ^^‘verely again. 

'‘No, no, no," I cried, and tc<irs came to my eyes. 

Hi put his arm round me. 

My mother w^as a cat, they said, a wacki'ij w'oinan, leav*mg us 
like that I longed for mv motln r » 

Three day's later, I went I'amping I apologized to my step- 
mother and she forgavi' me. I never s.uv her again. 



Sense of Humour 


w m ^ 

I T Started one Saturday.* I was working new ground an(J \ 
decided Fd stay at the hotel the week-eiidrand put in an appear- 
ance ^t church. ^ 

“All afone^” asked the girl in the casji detk. 

It had been raining since ten o'dock. 

“Mr Good has gone,” she said. “And Mr Straker He usually 
stays with^us But he’s goni* “ 

“That’s whera they make their mistake,” I said. “l’lie\ think they 
know everything I’ecaus^ lh(‘\ ’ve been on tlu“ road all their lives."* 
You’re a stranger lun't', aiVn’t yoif^” she said. 

‘T*am,” I said “And so .11 e you.” 

“How do you know ihal^” * 

“Obvious,” I said “Wav vou speak.” 

“Ket’s have a li^dit,” she said. 

* “So’s I can se(' \*)u,” T s<nd 

That was how* it sl<ut( d. 'TIk* ram w'as ])ouring dow'ii on to the 
glass rooforthe oflice 

Slic’d a cup oldea st<Minmg on ttie register. I said >’d have 
one too “Wlial’s it going to lx* and Fll tell tlunn,” she said, l^t 
1 said just a cup ol tea. • 

“Fm T.T ,” 1 said “Too many soakers on the road as it is^’^ 
I w'as stavnig there th(* week-tnd so as to be shflrp on the job 
on Monday morning What’s mou', it pays in thesi* smi^l tow'ns 
to turn up at cliiirdi on Sundays, Presbyterians m the morning, 
Methodnis in the ('vening. Sa\ “Good morning” and “Good 
evening” to them. “Aid” they say “C^liuich-goer* Pleased to 
see that' T.T , too ” Makes them have a sec ond look at your lines 
in the morning “Did vou like our sc'rviij™, Mister — er — er?” 
“Humphrey’s mv name ” ‘'Mr Humphre\ ’’•Scc^ It pays. 

“Come into tlic ofhc e, Mr Hiimphre\ ,” she said, bringing me a 
cup. “Listen to -that rain.” 

I w'ent inside. * 

“Sugar?” she said. 

“Three,’’ I said. We settled to a very pleasant chat. She told 

me all about herself, and we got on next to (amilies. 

• • ^ 
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“My faVher was on the railway,” she said. 

“ ‘The engine gave a squeal,’ ” I said. “ ‘The driver took out 
his pocket-knife and scraped him off the wheel.’ ” * 

“That’s it,’’ sht said. “And what is your father:’s business? 
, You said he had a'^bui'ness.” 
c /‘Undertaker,” I said. 

“Undertake!?’] shev^aid. 

“Why not?” I said. ‘^Good business. Seasonable like everything 
else. High-class unJ'ertaker,” I said 

She, was looking at me, all the time wondering what to say, 
and suddenly she went into fits of laughter. 

“Undertaker,” slie said, covering her face wath her Viands, and 
went on laughing 

“Here,” T said “What’s u])”’ ^ 

“Undertaker*” she laughed and laughed. Struck me as being 
a pretty thin joke. 

“Don't mind m(‘,” she said. “Fiu Irish ’’ 

“Gh, I see,” 1 said. “'Lhat’s it, is it^ Got a sense of humour.” 

Then the bell rang and a w'omaii called ou^ “Muriel* Muriel!” 
,and there was a motor bike making a row' aV the fiont door. 

“All right, the girl called out “Isxcuse me a moment, Mr 
Humphrey,” she sai^l. “Don’t think me rude. That’s my boy 
friend. *He w'ants the luid lurning up like this,” • 

f She W'ent out, but there was her bov fruMid looking over the 
w’indow^ ledge into the* olfue He had i ome m H(‘ had a cape on, 
^oaked wath rain, and the ram w'as in l^eads in Ins hair. It was 
fair hair. It stood up on end. He’d been economi/ang on the 
brillian/ine. He didirt wear a hat He gave me a look, and I gave 
him a look I didn’t like the look of him And he didn’t like the 
look of me A smell of oil and petrol and ram and niackmtosh 
came olT him He had a big mouth with thick lips. They w^ere 
very red. I recognized him at (nice as the son of the man wTo ran 
the Koimty Garage. I saw^ this chap when I put my car away. 
The firm’s car. A U)ck-up, because of the samples. Took me ten 
minutes to ram the idea into his head. He looked as though he’d 
never heard of samples. Slow' — you know' the way they arc in the 
provinces. Slow on the job. 

“Oh, Colin,” says she. “What do you want^” 

“Nothing,” the chap said. “I came in to see you.” 

“To see me^” 
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'Just to see you.” 

“You came in this morning.” 

“Tiiat’s right,” he said. He went red. “You was busy,” he said. 
“Well, Fp (5ujy flow,” she said. 

He bit his (tjngue, and licked his big li^ o^er and took a look 
at me. Then he started grirviing. * 

“I got the new bike, Muriel,” he said. ‘^Ve gqt it outside.’^ 
“It’s just come down from the works, ”^e satd. 

“Tlie laddie w^ants you to look at liis bike,* I said. So she went 
out and had a look at it. * 

When she came back she had got rid of him. 

“Listen Jo that rain,” she said 

“Lord, Fm fe^l up w’ith this line," she said 

“What Ime^” I !>aid. •The hotel line^” 

^‘Yes,” she said "Fm fed right up to tlie hack teeth with it.” 
“A^d you've got good teeth,” I ^aid. • 

. “There’s not the flass of person thei^ used to be in it,” she said. 
“All our family have got good teeth.” 

“I^t the class.^” 

- “I’ve been in it fj#;e seais and there's not the same^Iass at all. 
You ne\T r mee t <i n y fc 1 1 o ws ” • 

“Well,” said I. "If tlie\'re like that hall-w'it at the garage, 
the\'re nothing to be stiuck on And^voif’fe met me.” 

I said it to her fike tliat. 

“Oh,” says she. “It isn’t as bad as that \et ” 

It was cold in the oHic'e Slie used to sit dli da\ in her overcoat. 
She w'as a smart girl wnth a big friendly chin and«a second on^* 
comin§[, and her forehead and iios(‘ were covered with freckles. 
She had copper-coloured han too. She got her shoes through the 
trade from Duke’s traveller and her clothes, too, off the Hollen- 
borough mantle man I told Ikt I could d(/ her better stockings 
than the ones she’d got on. She got a good reduction on everything. 
Twenty-five or tlnrty-tlnee and a third. She had her expenses 
cut right back. I took her to the pictures th%t night in the car. 

I made <ZIolin get the car out for me. 

“That boy w apted me to go on the back f)f his bike On a night 
like this,” she said. • , 

“Oh,” she said, when w^e got to the pictures. ^'Two shillings’s 
too much. Let’s go into the one-and-sixes at the side and we can 
nip across into the two-shillings when the lights go dow4i.” 
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“Fancy your father being an undertaker,” she said in the middle 
of the show. And she started laughing as she had laughed before 
She had her head scr.ewed on all right. She said. < 

“Some girls ha\T: no pride once the lights ^go 
Every time I w^nt to that town I took a box^f something. 
Samples, mostly, they didn’t cost mee anything. 

^‘Don’t thank me,”^ said* ‘'Thank the firm ” 

Every time I t6ok her out I pulled \hc blinds in the back seat 
of the car to hide the samples. That chap Clohn used to give us 
oil and petrol. He used *Lo give me a funnv look. Fishy sort of 
small eyes he’d got Always looking mis(‘ral)l(‘. Then \vc would 
go off. Sunday wms her iVee day Not tliat driving's a^iy holiday 
for me. And, of course, the firm ])aid Siu* used to take me down 
to see her family lor lli(‘ day Stait m tlif morfnng, and taking it 
you had dinner and t(*a there, a da*, 's outing cost us nothing. Her 
father \Vas sometinng on the railway, retired. He had a* long 
stocking, somew'hen*, but h(‘i sister, the one th.it wms married, 
had Ijad hci share .il reach 

He had a tumour after Ins wife died and tlieyjust played 'upon 
the old man's fec'hngs. It wasn't right Slie w luldn't go near her 
^aistcr, and I dloii't lilame licag t.aking tlie moncsv like that Just 
played upon the old man’s leelings 

Every time I w'as lip theVe Cohn uscmI to lome in looking for 

h^r. 

“Qh, Colin,” I used to say. "Done my ear \(‘C’' He knew 
where he got off with me 

^ “Not now',‘I can’t, C^ohn I tell \ou I'm going out wath Mr 
Humphrey," shi* used to sa\ to him. T lie.iid hei 
“He keeps on badgi'ring me,” slu' said to me 
“You leave him to me,” 1 said. ^ 

“No, he’s all right," she said 

“You let me know' if thcae's an\ trouble with Cohn,” I said. 
“Seems to be a haium-scarum sort of half-wit to me,” I said. 
“And he spends«cvery penny h(‘ makes," she said 
Well, w'e know' that soi t of thing is all right wliile it lasts, I told 
her, but the trouble is that it doesn’t last 

We werci ahvays meeting Cohn on 'die road I took no notice 
of it first of afi and then I grew' suspu ions and aw'kw^ard at 
ahvays meeting him. He had a new' motor bicycle. It was an 
Indian, t scarlet thing that he used to fly over the moor wath, 
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flat out. Muriel and I used to go out over the jnoor, to Ingley 
Wood in the firm’s Morris — I had a customer out that way. 
“^fey as well do a bit of business while you’re about it,” I said. 
“About wjiaf^’^sife said. 

“Ah ha'” ^•said. 

“That’s what Colin want^ to know,” I*said. * • 

Sure enough, coming back we’d hear hijn popping and ba(?k * 
firing close behind us, and T’d put out my hanct to stop him and 
keep Tiim*following us, biting our dirt. • 

“T see his little game,” I said. “Follotving us ” 

So I saw to it that he did follow. We cfjuld hear him Iftinging 
away behipd us, and the traffic is thick on the Ingli'y road m the 
afternoon. ^ 

“Oh, let him pass," •Muriel said “I can't stand those dirty 
things banging in my ears.'’ * 

I waved him on and past he flew with his scarf flying out, 
.blazing red into thc^ traffic. '‘We’re dwing 58 ouiselves,” she said, 
leaning across to look. ^ 

"Rowcrfiil buses those,” I said. “Any fool can do it if he's got 
«che power. Watch ^nc step on it.'’ , 

But we did n4)t catch ('olin. Half an hour later he passed ut 
coming back Cut right in between us .ind a loriy — I had to 
br^jee hard I damn neaily killed hiffi. His^ears were red^vith the 
wind He didn't wear a hat I got after him as soon as I could, 
but I couldn't touch him 

NcJrf'K every week-end 1 w<is in th.it town seinng my girl, that 
fellow w'as hanging aiouiid He (ame into tlie b.*!' on SaturclJ/ 
niglitS, he poked his head into the <dlue on Sunday mornings. 
It was a sure bet that if wx* went out in the car he woulfl pass us 
on the n^ad Every time we would hear that scarlet thing roar by 
like a horsc-stinger It didn't matter wheie we w'erc. He passed 
us on the mam njad, he met us down thi‘ side roads. There was 
a little chfl' under oak trees at Mav Ponds, she said, where the 
view was pretty. And there, soon alter we*got there, was Colin 
on the»othcr side of the water, w. itching us. Once we found him 
sitting on his bjkiy just as though he were waiting for us. 

“You been here in a <Ar^” I said. , 

“No, motor bike,” she said and blushed. “Gars can't follow in. 
these tracks.” 

She knew a lot of places in that country. Some o£ the roads 
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weren’t rojids at all and were bad for tyres and I didn't want the 
firm's car scratched by bushes, but you would have thought 
Colin could read what was in her mind. For nine times t^ut of 
ten he was there The bike got on my n^xves? was a red, 
roaring, pow^erful thing and he opened it full out. 

‘T’m gofug to speak to Cohn,” J. said. ‘T won't have him 
arfnoying you.'J ^ 

“He’s not annoying i>?e,’' she said. “I've got a sense ofhumour.” 
“Here, Cohn,” I iT^aid one evening when I put the dar away. 
“What’s the idea'^’’ * 

He Vv'as taking oflTns overalls He pretended he did not know 
what I was talking about He had a wa\ of rolling his eyeballs, 
as if they had got wet and loose in his IumcI, wliiltTie was speaking 
•o me, and you lu'vei knew ifit v\as sweat oroil on Ins face. It 
was ahvays pale, witli high colour un his cheeks and very red li^s. 
“Miss rAlacFai lane do(‘stft like iieing followed,” I said, t 
He dropped ins jaw and gajK'd at me 1 coUld not tell w'hether 
he was being v<‘iy surpiised or \ei\ sly. I usc'd to call him 
“Marbles”, because when he s])c)kc h(‘ st'emed to haye a kjt of 
marbles in jns mouth , 

< Then he saw) he ncwei went to th(' placa's we. went to, except 
by accident. He wasn't following us, he said, but w'e were follow- 
ing him^ We newer let* him Ulone, he said. Isycaywhere he went, 
he said, wt w(‘re then' 'fake last Saturda\, lu' said, we w'cre 
following him for miles down the by-])ass, he saul But \()u passed 
us first and then sat down in fiont, 1 said 1 went to Ingley ,Wood, 
said. And you followed me tlieie \o, we didn't, 1 said, Miss 
MacFarlanc dec ided to go there. ' ‘ 

He said he did not wMiit to complain, but lair was fair. I 
suppose you know, he said, that you haye taken my gi^l olf me. 
Well, you can lca^x‘ mf alone, can't \oiF 

“Here,” I said. “One minute' Not so last' You s.iicl I’ye taken 
Miss MacFarlane from you Well, she was neyer your girl. She 
only knc\v you m ajfhcndly w'ay.” 

“She was my girl,” w'as cdl he said. i. 

He W'as pouring oil into my engine FTe had some cotton-wool 
in one hand and the can in the other Ke wipc'd up the green oil 
that had overflowed, screwed on the cap, pulled dowm the bonnet 
and whistled to himself. 

I w^eiit back to Muriel and told her w'hat Cohn had said. 
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“I don’t like trouble,” I said. 

‘^Don’t you worry,” she said. ‘'I had to have someone to go to 
all these places with before you came. Cpuldn’t stick in here all 
day Sunday,” • 

“Ah,” I saj^. “That’s it, is it^ VouVe beei^ to all these places 
with him?” • * * • 

“Yes,” she said. “And he keeps on goin£%to theyn. He’s sloppy 
about me.” 

“Good*God,” I said. “Sentimental mcmofirs.” 

I felt sorry for that fellow. He knew* it was hopeless, but he 
loved her. I suppose he (ouldift help hinis(‘lf \V(‘ll, it takes all 
sorts to majfe a world, as niv old mother used to sav. Ifue were all 
alike it wouldn’t do Some men tan't save money It just runs 
through their fiug^is Hv couldn't save money, so he lost her. !• 
su|lpose all he thought of wMs^ove 

I cfiuld havT been friends with that hdfiw^ As it wa^ I put a 
lot of business his way. f didn't want*him to g(‘t the wrong idea 
about me. We’re all human afur all. ^ 

W(> didn't have any more tnaibh' w'lth Golin alter this until 
Lank Holiday. I w^^s going to take h(‘r dowai to see ^ny family. 
The old man’s getting a bit ])ast it now and has gf\m up living* 
over the shop H(‘’s living out on tin* Barnum Road, beyond the 
tranj stop. \V(‘ w'ere going dowai in rtu' liitu’s ( .ir, as pen usual, 
but something went wrong walh the mag and Cloliii had not got 
it right for the holiday. I was wild about this What's the ii^e of a 
garage ho can't do a rush job loi the holidays* What’s the use 
of being an old custonK'r if tin \ ’re going to lete\ou dowai* 1* 
went fSi Golin bald-headed. 

“You knew' I w’anted it,” I said. “It's no use trying to put me 
off With a.tale about the stuif not coming down from the W'orks. 
I've heard that one belon' ” 

I told him he’d got to let me have another car, because- he’d 
let me dowai. I told him I wouldn't pav his ai count. I said I’d 
take my business aw'a> from him But then *%\asn't a car to be 
had m the town because of the holida\ I could have knocked the 
ellow dowai. Aft^r the w’ay I’d sent busm(*ss to him 

Then I saw through hi? little game. He knew Muriel and I 
vvere going to my people, and he had done this* to stop it. The 
moment I saw' this I let him know' that it would take more than 
him to stop me doing w'hat I w'anted. • 
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I said: • » 

“Right. I shall take the amount of Miss MacFarlane’s tniin- 
fare and my own from ihe account at the end of the montjh.*’ 

I said: ^ ^ * e 

“You ma^" run a^jar^ge, but you don’t run the railway service.” 
\ was damned angry going by train. I felt quite lost on the 
railway after Iviving w car. It was crowded with trippers too. It 
was slow — stopping at till th(‘ st,itions. The people come in, they 
tread all over your*fcet, tliey make yiu scpieeze up till you’re 
crammed against the window, and the w'omen stick out their 
elbow'S and fidget And then the expense’ A return for two runs 
you into just over a couple of cpiid I could ha\ e, murdered 
Colin. 

* We got thcie at last. We walk(*d up fio'm the’tram stop. Mother 
w'as at the window' and let us in ' 

“This®is Miss AlacFarlane,” I said. , 

And mother said • 

“Oh, pleas('d to mc‘et you W(‘'v(‘ lic'ard a lot about you.” 
“Oh,” mother said to me, giving uk* a kjss. “Are you Vired.^ 
You haveivt had yjur U'a, have you’ Sit dov n. Have this chair, 
*'dear. Ids mofe comfortable^.” ‘ 

“Well, my bo\,” inv father said 

“Want a w'asli^” niy ffthc'r said “We’ve^got a wash-basin 
dpwnstairs,” he said “J uschI not to mind about w.islnng upstairs 
before. Now I couldn’t do without it runny how' your ideas 
^hange as \ou get oldc r,” 

“How’s buViness^” he said 

“Mustn’t giunible,” 1 said “Hnw’’s joins'”’ 

“You knew,” he said, “w(‘ took olf th(‘ hoises except for one 
or two of the older families we have got motors now.’’ 

But he’d told m<‘ that the last time T was there I’d been at him 
for years about motor hearses. 

“You’ve forgotten I used to drive them,” I said 
“Bless me, so yefu did,” he said. 

He took me up to my room. He show'ed me everything he had 
done to the house. “Your mothei likes it,” he siud “The traffic’' 
company for her. You know' w'hat yoi\r mothei is for company.’' 
Then he giv^ me a funny look. 

“Who’s the girP” he says. 

My ntother came in then and said. 
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“She’s pretty, Arthur.” 

course she’s pretty,’^ I said. “She’s Irish.” 

“Ob,” said the old man. “Irish! Ggt a sense of humour, 
ch?” 

“She woul^'t be marrying me if she hadn’ 4 ,” I said. And then 
I gave them a look. 

“Marrying her, did you sav^” exclaimeiV my hijther. 

“Any objection^” I said* 

“INJow,* Ernest dear,” said m ) mother, '‘l^eavc the boy alone. 
Come down while I pop the kettle on 
She was terribly (‘X(.ited. 

“Miss ^JacFarlane,” the old man said. 

“No sugar, tl^ank you, Mrs Ilumpluey. I beg your pardon, 
Mr Humphrey.” ' • 

%The plen Hotel al Swans(‘fi, I don't suppose you know that^” 
my father said. 

, “I wondered iI nou did, Ixnng in the catering line 

“It doesn’t follow she knows eycTv hotel,” in\ mothei s%id. 
“Rorty yeais <Lgo,” th(‘ old man said “I w'as staying at the 
Xilen in Sw^aiisea a^d th(‘ head wuiter ...” 

“Oh no, not«lh<il one I’m sui(‘ Miss MacFftrlane doesn’f 
wxint to hear that one,” my mother said. 

“How’s Imsiness w'lth you, Mr HufnphrP\ said Muriel. “We 
passed a large cemetery ikmi' the station.” 

“Dad’s ledger,” I said 

“Tilt* w'hole business lias changed so that \ou w'ouldn't knoy 
it, 111 my lifetime,” said my father '\Silyc‘r littiAgs haye gone' 
clean* out. T’.yersone wants simiihciU nowadays. Restraint. 
Dignity,” my father said 

‘Trices did ib ’ uiy fatlier said. 

“The war,” he said 

“You couldn’t get the wood,” he said. 

“Take ordinary mahogany, )ust an ordinary juecc of mahogany. 
Or teak,” he said. “Take teak Or w'alnut.’^* 

“You can certainly see the* w'oild go by m this room,” I said 
» to my mother , 

“It never stops,” she s^fld. 

Now it w^as all bicycles over the new' concrete itiad from the gun 
factory. Then traction engines and cars. They came up over the 
hill w'here the A A. man stands and choked up rounc> the tram 
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stop. It was moetly holiday traffic. Everything with a wheel on it 
was out. - 

“On this stretch,” my father told me, “they get three acor dents 
a week.” There wiis an ambulance station ^he*cr^ss-roads. 

We had hardly ^nished talking about this, in fa^t the old man 
^was still saying that something ought to be done, when the 
telephone ran^ \ 

“Name of Mac^Farlawe^" the^voice%aid on the wire. 

“No. Humphrey,*’ my father said. “There is a Miss*MacFar- 
lane here.” 

“There’s a man named Cohn MiU hell lying seriously injured 
in an accident at tlu' Cottage Hospital, gave me tlje name of 
MacFarlane as his neatest relative ” , 

• That was the jiolue. On to it at onco I’ha't kdlow Colin had 
followed us down by road. * ^ 

Crv, ? never IkmuI <i girl (r\ as Muriel cri(‘d when wc •came 
back from the hospital He* had died in th(‘ ambulance. Cutting 
in, tl;^ old game he used to play on me. Clean olftlie saddle and 
under the Birmingham bus The blood was cver\ w’here, they said. 
People w’err still looking at it w'hen we wxniti'iy. Head on. What 
*a mess* Don't^let’s talk about it • 

She w'anted to see him, but they said ''No.” Tluae w^asn’t 
anythii\g rei ogni/abl(* to s(V She put h(*r aims round my neck 
aijd cried “Cohn, Colin” as if I wi'n* ( -olm and (lung to me. I 
was fueling sick myself I held hei light and I kissed her and I 
yiought ‘Holiday ruined ’ , 

‘Damn foobman,’ I thought 'Poor devil,’ I thought. 

“I knew he’d do something like' this ” * 

“There, there,” I said to her. “Don’t think tdiout Cohn.” 

Didn’t she love me, I said, and not C^ilin Hadn’t slv" got me? 
She said, yes, she had. And she loved me But, “Oh, Cohn* Oh, 
Gohu'!” she cried “And Colin’s moth(‘r,” she cried. “Oh, it’s 
terrible.” She cried and cried. 

We put her to Ited and 1 sat wath her and my mother kept 
coming in. 

“Leave her to me,” I said 'T understand hei\” 

Before they went to bed they both chmc in and looked at her. 
She lay sobbmg^vlth her head m the pillowa 

I could quite understand her being upset. Cohn was a decent 
fellow. Hft w’as ahvays doing things for her He mended her electric 
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and he riveted the stem of a wine-glass so that ycni couldn’t 
see the break. He used to make thing*^ for her. He was very good 
with his hands. ^ 

She lay cti hep^ide with her h\ce burning* and feverish with 
misery and cii^dng, scalded by the salt, and lips shrivelled up. 

T put my arm under her iR'ck and I stroked her forehead. SJ;ie, 
groaned Sometimes she shy^Tred and somcftmcs she clung to me, 
crying, “Oh, Cohn* Colin’" • * 

My arm ached with the cran|p and I^hac^a crick m my back, 
sitting in the awkward w’ay I w'as on the bed It was late^ There 
was nothing to do but to aclie and sit w'aU'liing lier and thinking. 
It is funnyg:he w'av your mind drifts When I was kissing her and 
w^atching her I was thinkiiuj out who I’d show' our new autumn 
range to first. Her hand held mv wrist tiglit and when I kisseef 
he>^I go^ Iier tears on mv h])s *They huriK'd and stung. Her neck 
and ^louldcrs wrre^ soh and I could fei'l lic'r breath hftt out of 
her nostrils on the back of my hand I'A'cr notui'd how hot a 
W'omaii’s jireath gets when she’s (i\ing^ I drew' out in\ hantl and 
lay dbwn beside h^ and “Oh, Ciohn, Cohn" sh(“ sobbed, turning 
6ver and clinging t(f in<‘ And so I la\ there, listening tA the traffic, 
staring at the c\'ihng .ind shiviTing w'hinK'viT flie picture of 
Cohn shooting right oil that d. mined n^d thing into the bus came 
intc^my mind — ujitil I did not hear tlic ti.iffic any mord, or sec 
the ceiling any more, or think an\ mong but .i i hange happened 
— I don't know' wIkmi This Cohn thing seenu'd to have knocked 
the boKom out of (‘ven thing and 1 had a funin f(‘ehng w'e werj 
going ^df>w'n ^and down and down in a hit And fhe farther we 
went th(‘ hottei .ind si^lter sh(‘ got Perhaps it w'as when^I found 
w'lth ni\ hands that she had very big breasts But it w'as like 
being on "the mail steaini r and feeling engines start under your 
feet, thumping loudei and loud(‘r You can i(‘cl it in every vein of 
your bod\ . Her mouth opened and her tiairs diied. Her breath 
came thnaigli her ojien mouth and her vok e was lihnd and husky. 
Colin, Cohn, Cohn, she said, and her fingi'rs wt're liooked^into me. 
I got ofit and turned the key in the door. 

Ill the morniHg I left her sleeping It did not inattei to me what 
my father might have heard in the night, but still I w'ondcred. 
She w'ould hardly let me touch her b(‘foie that.*I told her I w^as 
sorry, but she shut me up. I w’as afraid of her. I was afraid of 
mentioning Cohn. I w anted to go out of the Ijousc thertf and then 
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and tell someone everything. Did shp love Colin all tlie tiinf''' 
Did she think I was Colirf? And eveVy time I thought of That 
poor devil covered over with a white sljeet m the hospital 
mortuary, a kind Sf picture of her and me uUvVr thr sheets' with 
love came into myemi^^d I couldn’t separate the two things. Just 
^a^ though it had all come from Colm. 

I’d rather not talk any more ab()ut that. I never talked to 
Muriel about it. 1 waited for her to say something, but sjie didn’t. 
She didn’t say a wo' d. 

The^next day was a bad day. It was grey and hot and the air 
smelled of oil fumes from the road There’s alw.iys a mess to 
clear up w'hen things like tins hap])en. I had to see to it I had 
the job of ringing, up th(‘ bn\\ mother. But L got round that, 
\hank God, by ringing up the garage 'and getting them to go 
round and see the old lady. M\ iiltlnu' is useless when things^m* 
like thisT I w.is the w'liok morning on the i)hone to the hospital, 
the police, the ( oron(‘r -ai'id he stood fussing beside me, jerking 
up iiiid down like a fat mdia-iublxu' b.ill 1 found mv mother 
w'asliing up at the sink and she said , * 

“That poor boy’s mother’ I ('an’t stop thinking of her.” Then 
my father cofties m and sa\s — just as though l'w\is a customer: 

%“Of course, if Mis Mitdicll desires it, w'e can hav(' the remains 
of the deceased conveyed t(^hls house by on(‘ of oui new spec#\ally 
sprung motor hearses and can, if necessary, mak(‘ all th(‘ funcr.il 
arrani^ements.” 

^ I could liave hit linn, because Muriel came into the room w'hen 
he w^as saying'Uiis But she stood there as if nothing h^id happened. 

‘Tt’s^thc least we can do for jioor Mrs Mit(h(‘ll,” she said. 
There w'ere small cn-ases of shadow^ und(‘r hi'r ('yes, which shone 
w’lth a soft strong liglit I had never seen l)(‘foie. She wulked as il 
she w^ere really still in that room with me, ash^'p. God, I loved 
that girl’ God, 1 wanted to get all this ow r, this damned Colin 
business that had ^come right into th(' middle of everything 
like thi.'v, and I w^ifnted to get married right away. I w^anted to 
be alone with her. That’s w’hat Cohn did foi me ' 

“Yes,” I said. “We must do the right thing by Cohn.” 

“We are sometimes asked for long-distance estimates”’ my 
father said. 

“It wall be a little something,” my mother said. 

“Dad knd I wall, talk it over,” I said. 
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'^^Come into the office/’ my father said. ‘‘It occurred to me 
tliat it would be nice to doAhe right thing by this friend of yours.” 

\V» talked it over. We went into the cost of it. There was the 
return jour r^y*t^‘^kon. We woiked it out jhat it would come 
no dearer toroid Mrs Mitchell than if |he took the train and 
buried the boy here. That is to say, my father said, if I drove it. 
‘Tt would look nice,” mv father said. * . 

“Saves money and it would Ipok a hit frichdly,” my father 
said. “You’ve done it before." a * 

“Well,” I said “I suppose iVan ger a refund on my return 
ticket from the raihva\ * 

But it w’^s not as simjile as it looked, b(*eausc Muriel wanted 
to come. She wanted to drive bark with me m the hearse. 
My mother w'as veiv warned about this. It might upset Muriel,* 
shSkhought Father thouglit it^niight not look nice to sec a young 
girl shting bv th(‘ coifn^of a grown man * 

• “It must be digiurK'd,” my fathci'*said. “You see, if she was 
there it might look as though she w(‘H‘ just doing it for the li^de — 
like t^ese young w^nien on bakers' vans " v 

^ My father took liie out into the ludl to tell me this,#because he 
did not want hei* to hear. But she would not have A. She w'anteof 
to come back witli C'olin 

“t^olin loved me It is mv clutv l</ him,” she said “Ersidcs,” 
she said, suddenU, in h(*r full op(‘ii voice — it had seemed to Ipe 
closed and caivi*d and liioken and small — “I’ve never befji in a 
hearse before ’’ ^ 

“And It will save Ikm fare too, ' I said to mv father. 

That night I w’ent again to Ik r loom. She w'as awake. I said I 
W'as sorry t*) distuib lua, but I would go at once only I w'anted to 
see if sherf^\iis ajl right. She said, in the closed voice again, that 
she was all right 

“Are you sure'^’’ 1 said. 

She did not answ'cu' 1 w'as worried. I went over to the bed. 
‘AVhat s tlic matter? Tell me what is the matter,” I said. 

For cf long timi* she w'as silent. I held her hand, I stroked her 
head. She was Jxmg stiff in the bed. Sht‘ would not answ'er. I 
dropped my hand to her ‘small w hite shoulder. She. stirred and 
drew' up her legs and half turned and said, “I “w'as thinking ol 
Cohn.” 

■ “Where is he?” she asked. 
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‘'They’ve brought him round. He’s lying downstairs.” 

‘Tn the front room?” *■ \ 

“Yes, ready for the morning. Now, be a^ sensible girl and go 
back by train." « 

“No, no,” she sa»id.*“I want to go w'ith L.oiin. r^or wnm. He 
,J(^vcd me and I didn't love him.” And she drew my hands down 
to her breasts • ^ 

“Cohn loved nie,” she whispered. 

“Not like this,” 1 * whisp(*r(‘(l ^ 

It w'as a w'arni gie\ morning like all the others when w'e took 
Colintiack 'rhe\ had fixed the (oflin in before Muriel eame out. 
She (aini‘ down wearing the bright bliK' hat she ^^ad got off 
Dormei's milhneT\ man and she kisst'd mv m/)th(T and father 
*good-b\e. Th( \ wt're \i‘i \ sorr\ foi lua '^T.ook‘ tifter licr, Arthur,” 
my mother said Mui lel got in beslile nu' without a glance belaud 
lier at fuc colhn I stait(‘d the (aigiiu' /fhev smiled at ift. My 
fatluT r.ustxl his hat, but \Ui(‘th(‘i it was lo Xluriid and me or to 
Colli), or to the thiee of us, I do not know' He was not, you sec, 
wectnng his to])-hat. I’ll say this for the old^boy, thirty ycUrs in 
the trade kave t<uight him tac t * 

* After leavilig m\ hitliei s house you hay(‘ to go dowai to the 
tram tci minus helore \oug(‘t on to the by-pass. Th(*re w'ereahvays 
one orUwo diivers, condiulors or mspei tors then', doing up^their 
iy kets, or (hanging over th(‘ lroIl(*y arms WIkmi w(‘ passed I saw 
tw'o them drop lluar jaw’s, sti(.k thiai pencils in tluar ears and 
^aisc their hats 1 was so suqirised by this th.it 1 ikmiIv raived mine 
in acknow lcd"gment, loi getting that we had tin* coilin behind. I 
had not driven one of iiiv lather's heaises lor y(‘ais. 

Hearses are funn\ things to diivi* 'Ihe\ are w'ell-sprung, 
smooth-running cais, with {|uit‘t engines, and, if you arc used to 
dii\ing a smaller (ai, bel'oie \ou know when* \ou are you arc 
speeding. You know \ou ought to go slow, sa\ 2^*) to ;^o maximum, 
and It's hard to kee]) it down You ( an return empty at 70 if you 
like. It*.^ like driy?ng a fin‘-(‘ngme (h) f.ist out and come back 
slow — only the olhei wa\ loiind Opcm out m the i oifutry but 
slow' down past houses, d’liat’s what it means. father w'as ven 
particular about this. 

Muriel and I didn't speak veiy much at first. We sat listening 
to the engine and the occasional jerk of the coffin behind when 
w'c wentVwer a pot-hole. We passed the place wdiere poor Cohn — 
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(hcln’t say an\ thin»j[|t() Miirn'l, and she, she nioticcd — 
whiai I d<)ul)t- - did not ssv aiiNthini? to me We went thr()U,i;h 
Cox tVammcT^i[T aiul Yodle\ Moimt, flat country, Tdon’t 

care Pu’ it mjseir.^i^lTiere’s a wondejful lot of hfiilding going on,” 
Muriel said a^last. 

“You won’t know tli(‘se ]:^ac(‘s in five yiMrs,” I said 
But mv inincl k(“pt diiftir)^ a^^a\ Ironi tlu^ road •and the grctni 
fields 4ind,the dullness, .md Ijacktto Cohif — fiw* davs before, he 
had come down this wa\ I r\j)^‘cted to^seellial Indian coming 
flying straight out of (‘very ccnaier But it w\is all bent ai-^ bust 
up properly now. I saw the damned thing 

He had Ween up to Ins old game, following us, and that had 
put the end to fodownig But not (}mt(‘, he was following us n(jw', 
behind us in th(‘ (ofiin 'I’lu n mv mind diilU'd olf that and I* 
thc^ght nf those nights at in\ jianaits' hous(‘, and Aluriel You 
never*know what .i wo^nan I'* 'M»mg to b(‘ l!k(‘ 1 thouj^it, too, 
diat it had ])ut ni\ < <ili ulatKUis out 1 * iikmu, supi^osmg she had 
a baby You s( (‘, I had i<<kon(‘d on w.uting ( ightet‘n memths 
or so.* I would iia\''.‘ eight hundiod th(“n Ihil il v\( Iiad to«g('t 
married at once, should ha\(‘ to rut iiglit down 'Then I 
ke])t thinking it A<is fu ai\ h<‘r sacing '‘C’olin’” like* that m the 
night, it was funin it nia(K‘ h(‘r l(‘(‘l lh.it wa\ with me, and how 
it made me leel wli(‘n slu* < .ilh d m(‘ t.ohn Td n(‘vc‘r thought of 
her in th.it wa\, in what \ou might lall tin* “Cohn” w’ay. j 
I i()ok(‘d at li< 1 and she looked .it mi .ind sIk* smiled, bwt still 
W'e dicMiot sa\ vei\ iiuk h, but the smil(‘>. kept coming to both^ 
of us Ih (‘ liglit-railw a\ bridgi* at l)oolheb\ took me by suiprise 
and I th(aight the caifiin gave a jump as w'c toc'k it. 

Cohn’s still watching us, 1 neailv said. 

There w^ re t(Mrs in liei e\es 

‘'What was the mallei with Colin^” I s.iid. “Nice chap, I 
thought. Why didn’t \ou marr\ him’” 

“Yes,” she s.ud “lie was a nice boy But he’d no sense of 
humour ” * 

“Aiuri wanted to get out of that town,” she said. 

“Tin not going to stay there, at that hotel,” she said. 

“1 want to get away,” she said “I've had enough 
She had a w'a\ of getting angiy witli the air, like that “You’ve 
got to take me awav,” she said. We were passing slowly into 
Cluster, there was a tram ahead and people tfiick on th^ narrow 
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pavements, drdging out into the road. But when we got in^ 'IxC 
Market Square where they were standing around, they saw the 
cofiifi. They began to laisc their hats S^ddcqlv she Ltiighcd. 
‘Tt's like being tfie King and Queen,” she 

“They’re raisnipg tli/ar hats,” she said. 

“Not all of them,” I said. " 

She squeezed my'hand and I hajl to keej) her from jumping 
about like a ehild (ni fhe seat rs we went thiough. 

“There the\ go.’* ^ 

“B(^ys always do,” 1 said. 

“And another.” 

“Let’s see what th(‘ j)(»li((‘nian (Les.” 

She stalled to LniL;h, but I shut Iko' u]) “Kvi'p \our sense' of 
humour to yourself," 1 s.iid 

Through all those' tow'iis that*iun into one anotb'r as^Vou 
might sh\ , we ( .lught it We wi'iit thiougli, a^^she said, like rf yalty. 
So many \('ars snaa' I di()\(' li('iir''(‘, I'd forgotU'ii what it wm*s 

liker 

hw'as proud of her, I was jiroud of (^»lln^ uid 1 wws prbud of 
iTiNsclf Ai«d, .i(t('r what had hap])( iK'd, I n*i(‘an on the last tw’o 
nights, it was hk(' a W( dding And although \\v kiu'W it was for 
(lolm, it was for us too, Ix'i ausi' (lolin wms watli both of us. It w'as 
like tlAs all the w.iy. ' . ^ 

f “Look at tliat man then'. Why doesn’t Ik' laise his hat.^ 
Peopk' ought to show' resjieet for the dead," sIk' s.ud 
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